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Competition No 260 

Reeders are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
December 7. Entries should be addressed to the 
Editor, The Times Literary Supplement, Priory 
House, St John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The 
solution and results will appear on December 14. 

1 A land of streams! some like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn did go; 

And some through wavering lights of shadows 

broke. 

Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below, 

2 a fracture in the vapour, 

A deep and gloomy breathing-place through which 
Mounted (he roar of waters, torrents, streams 
^Innumerable, roaring with one voice 

3 the river comes pouring in above the dty 
and a ashes from the edge of the gorge 

in a recoil of spray and rainbow mists 

Competition No 196 
Winner. Ian Campbell Ross 


Answers: 

1 Laud, says I, sir, I hope you don't intend to be 
rude; nosays he, my dear, and then he kissed me, 'till 
he took away my breath - and I pretended to be 
angry, and to get away, and then he kissed me again, 
and breathed very short, and looked very silly; and 
then by Ill-luck Mrs. Jervis came in, and had like to 
have spoiled sport. 

Henry Fielding, An Apology for the Life of Mrs 
Shamela Andrews 

2 The time of church was almost elapsed when I 
began to feel that I was stilt a man. 1 fanned the flame 
by pressing her alabaster breasts and kissing her 
delicious lips. I then barred the door of her 
dining-room, led her alt Cluttering into her bedcham- 
ber, and was just making a triumphal entry when we 
heard her landlady coming up. 

James Boswell, London Journal 

3 I was on my knees, and on the point of possessing 
my darling, when two bearded bathers, the old man 
of the sea and his brother, came out of the sea with 
exclamations of ribald encouragement, and four 
months later she died of typhus in Corfu. 

Vladimir Nabokov, Lolita 


FIFTY YEARS ON 

The TLS of November 15, 1934, carried a re- 
view of Shadow of the Plantation by Charles S . 
Johnson, from which we quote: 

It is of the new generation of the negro with the 
shadow of the plantation heavily upon him that 
Professor Johnson has collected personal his- 
tories from an exhaustive investigation cover- 
ing no fewer than six hundred families in 
Macon County of the Black Belt southern cot- 
ton territory. The position of the negro tenant 
on a modem cotton plantation is extremely 
hazardous. He is too frequently heavily in debt 
to his landlord or the bank, and in a bad year is 
forcibly relieved of bis possessions because 
there is still little prospect that his appeal, if 
just, will be taken seriously. Towards such im- 
pending calamity the negro maintains a dismal 
spirit of resignation: "If it wasn't the boll 
weevil it was the drought; if it wasn't the 
drought it was the rains.” The plantation in its 
days of economic stability was, in fact, "a capit- 
al investment for large scale production under 
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a continuing routine.”. . 

Under such a heavy and disUlusioning bm 
den the domestic and sexual life of ihjf„ 
lected, inarticulate community is pitlaWei^ 
failure to understand and enjoy its p£* 
democratic country. The case-book storia^ 
Professor Johnson are disturbing to the ' 
of tragedy. But their real and lasting im3 
ance is in their sociological data. Underthe 
increasingly impersonal control of the cotton 
fields the negro, most dependent and sociable 
of races, is failing to adjust his life and tem- 
perament to conditions he never sought and 
does not understand. In his Church he still 
finds release in orgies of emotionalism- but 
there is little to offer in the life Professor John- 
son so sympathetically elaborates from every 
angle which is not drab, insanitary, grossly 
material and horribly near starvation. This 
book possesses the raw material upon which 
the Southern negro novel has been written and 
no one can understand the negro of to-day 
without reading it. 
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Followlngtha restructuring of tha Learning Services agreed 
by tha Governing Body, ins following 2 poets ere now open 
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1. Principal Library Assistant - 

Gordon House! Twickenham 
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tha post of Assistant Librarian 
In tha Resources Contra to 
commence a# loan aa possible. 
Reporting to tha Hand or 
Raaaurcaa, tha aucceoaful ap- 
plicant will bo raaponaibla for 
sanaral enquiry work, ac- 
quisition of books and. 
periodicals, cataloguing, clas- 
sification, and student con- 
trol. 

Applicant* muit bn qual- 
ified Librarians, proforablv 
-With Academic Library amperl- 
anca. 

Salary- Beale Bi *7.47*— 

CB.VTB per. annum, lncluolve 

nncsmenl according to age 
■nd experience. 

Further Information and 
application forms are evall- 
able from the Registrar .Lang- 
ley Colleen of Further Educa- 
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Black Literature and 
Literary Theory 

Edited by HENRY LOUIS GATES Jr 

This collection of critical essays hy distinguished writers looks at the complex 
relationship between contemporary literary theory and African and Afro-American 
literature. Rather than mereiy applying Western theories to black writing, they 
challenge and redefine those theories to make fresh, stimulating comments on the 
general state of criticism today. 

'Black Literature and Literary Theory Is of the first importance, not only for scholars 
of black literature, but also for literary critics 3nd theorists in the traditional fields of 
Western literature. At a time when "th? canons are failing" and the central questions of 
literary theory focus on thcsa-called "margins*' of its discourse, this superb collection 
deserves die widest possible attention. 1 W.J. T. Mitchell University of Chicago 

224 pages 

Hardback 0 416 372309 £18.00 
Paperback 0416 37240 6 £8.95 

Loving With a Vengeance 

Mass-produced fantasies for women 
TANIA MODLESKI 

in Loving With a Vengeance, Tania Modleski presents serious and detailed analyses of 
Harlequin Romances, female Gothics and soap operas: areas of popular culture studies 
which have long been slighted because, like much women’s art, they have been 
subject to a double critical standard. 

140 pages 

Paperback 0 416 38990 2 £4.95 

Fantasy and Mimesis 

Response to reality in Western literature 
KATHRYN HUME 

Kathryn Hume argues that, together, fantasy and mimesis arc the twin impulses behind 
literary' creation. Since PJato and Aristotle, Western narrative has traditionally been 
discussed in mimetic terms: thus fantasy — the deliberate departure from reality — has 
become, marginalized as a minor genre. This hook suggests that fantasy is not a 
ev^^s^ar^kjle, strain in literary practice, but rather an Impulse as 

Hardback 0 4 1 6 380 1 0 7 £ 1 6.00 
Paperback 0 4 1 6 38020 4 £6.95 

The Greek Sense of Theatre 

Tragedy reviewed 
J. MICHAEL WALTON' 

Thls book attempts for the first , time to consider the full implications of the visual ' 
dimension in the performance of Greek tragedy, taking as a start ing point die focr that, 
for the Athenians of the fifth century BC, the word theatron meant 'seeing place*. Only ' 
by approaching the plays primarily as visual pieces, the author argues, can the scholar 
hope to reach the heart of the drama or the modern director transpose the timeless 
qualities of Greek tragedy to the present -day stage, 

’ : '■ 192 pages' 

Hardback 0416 35740 0 £10.50 . 

Paperback •• 0416 36720 0 £4.95 ' . 

From Childhood to Chivalry 

The education of the English kings and aristocracy, 1066^1530 ' 

. ’ ‘ FftCHOLAS ORME ' 

T^e author traces the upbringing of aristocratic children during the Middle Ages, from 
birth until the)' left home to train Ip noble households, monasteries and universities 
He explains how they mastered speech and literacy: worship and behaviour; dancing! 
mu$lq and applied art; athletics and training for war, Finally there is a discussion of 
whether the theory df noble education drtnged at' the Renaissance. 

• \ • ...•■• . 256, pages-:" 

, : Hardback 0 416 74830 9 • £22.50 ; : . ; 

•; /: ^ NeuiAc&nts •: 

Psychoanalytic Criticism 

TheGty In practice ;• 

V RU2AB6TH .WRIQHT . \ .• 

S&fics rcpr^isentS the first comprehensive survey of 
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A critic against the Christians 


J onathan Cutler 

wiluam empson 

iking Biography 

259pp. Chatto and Windus/The Hogarth Press. 
£12.95. 

0701128895 

Sewn iyp» °f Ambiguity 

258pp. Hogarth Press. Paperback, £4.95. 

0701205563 

Collected Poems , „„ _ 

119pp. Hogarth Press. Paperback, £3.95. 

07012 0555 5 
FRANK DAY 

Sir William Empson: An annotated 
bibliography 

229pp. Garland. £21.50. 

Q 8240 92074 

Empson was working on Using Biography 
when he died In April, 1984. “I am reaching an 
age”, he writes in the preface, “when I had 
better collect the essays which I hope to pre- 
serve.”To prevent the collection from being “a 
mere rag-bag” he chose essays that “do contain 
more biography than most of my output”. Con- 
sequently, several notable bodies of work that 
have accumulated over the years are not col- 
lected, such as five essays which defend Donne 
against the attentions of Dame Helen 
Gardner, Rosamond Tuve, John Carey and 
others (“Donne and the Rhetorical Tradition”, 
“Doane the Space Man”, “Donne in the New 
Edition", “Rescuing Donne" and “There is no 
penance due to Innocence”)- An enterprising 
publisher who combined these with Empson’s 
four essays on Webster and Jonson would have 
a fine, contentious volume. Also missing are 
Empson’s 100-page introduction to Coleridge, 
a substantial essay on Shakespeare’s narrative 
poems, and (most regretted) his classic 
“Argufying in Poetry”. 

The new Garland bibliography is useful for 
tracking down such items, though one wishes 
Frank Day had provided fuller, descriptions of- 
ihe articles to make clear how far one repeats 
the argument of another, and that he had read 
and summarized the Italian and German writ- 
ings on Empson . The descriptive list of writings 
about Empson (quite full, though Day misses 
ihe sustained discussion of the poetry in 
Veronica Forrest-Thomson’s Poetic Artifice: A 
theory of twentieth century poetry) gives one a 
quick view of his work’s fortunes and the 
world’s verdict: youthful brilliance declining 
into mere eccentricity. 


Using Biography will not alter this view. It 
reprints essays on "Natural Magic and Popul- 
ism in Marvell’s Poetry”, Dryden's Deism, 
Tom Jones, Yeats's Byzantium Poems, The 
Waste Land facsimile and Ulysses, to which are 
added later reflections on the first three topics 
and a new fifty-page essay, “The Marriage of 
Marvell”, which argues, against scholars who 
have regarded this as a calumny, that Marvell 
did marry his housekeeper (a generous, popul- 
ist act), and which attempts, with a winning 
novelizing zaniness, to reconstruct doings of 
his later years. For instance, Marvell died of an 
ague, and Empson speculates that on a visit to 
Hull shortly before, he may have become cross 
with his employers, stalked out of the city to 
avoid a quarrel, and, walking abroad for the 
rest of the night, must have stumbled upon a 
marsh infested with malaria-bearing mos- 
quitoes'. 

What most fascinates in these pages is the- 
tone, which to a foreigner is delightfully 
English: Empson writes with a briskness and 
cosiness, as if he knew his audience, while 
taking small matters quite seriously but with- 
out any professional solemnity. To see in these 
writings just the cultivated eccentricity of the 
English man of taste is to miss their immense 
good will and desire for argument, but readers 
are not likely to weigh them seriously in asses- 
sing Empson’s achievement, which wilt con- 
tinue to rest on the early criticism and a cluster 
of wiry, impressive poems ("Missing Dates", 
“High Dive”, "To an Old Lady”, “Villanelle”, 
“Arachne”, “Manchouli", “Let It Go”), now 
available in the paperback reprint of the Col- 
lected Poems. Good arguments can be made 
for the importance of Some Versions of Past- 
oral, which shows the potential scope and sub- 
tlety of a criticism attuned to ideology and puts 
forward valuable concepts that suddenly bring 
a rhetorical phenomenon into focus, such as 
pseudo-parody to disarm criticism. But what 
makes Empson the greatest English critic of 
the century - Eliot and Leavis seem his only 
serious competitors - is the analysis of lan- 
guage in Seven Types of Ambiguity and The 
Structure of Complex Words. 

IBs contribution is better savoured in indiv- 
idual discussions than in : theoretical sum- 
mary. Every page of Seven Types can teach 
someone a good deal about the workings of 
language in literature, while displaying a dis- 
tinguished, unpretentious mind working round 
the complications of experience. "Life involves 
maintaining oneself between contradictions”, 
Empson writes, and both books show how far 


language bears the traces of this activity and 
the open structure of reflection and social ex- 
change it involves. No one has written with 
such insight about words such as rogue, fool, 
honest , or dog and the historical layers of their 
usage, which involve a "humour of mutuality”: 
subtle implications about relations between 
speakers, listeners, and those spoken of. Such 
words, “used both to soften the assertion of 
class and to build a defence against Puritan- 
ism”, often bring into play a down-to-earth 
scepticism about absolute values and a recogni- 
tion of interlocutors’ common human condi- 
tion - implications which Empson brilliantly 
spells out. 

The study of ambiguities in Seven Types is 
often seen as the beginning of the New Critic- 
ism, source of a theory of the special, para- 
doxical character of poetic language, but for 
Empson ambiguities derive precisely from the 
continuity between language in poems and lan- 
guage in other situations. "There is always an 
appeal to a background of human experience” , 
he writes, and words are imbued with the con- 
tradictory features of experience and the 
attempts to come to terms with it. The notes to 
the Collected Poems , which unashamedly para- 
phrase, elucidate and identify experiences be- 
hind the poems, claim n continuity between 
this condensed, opaque poetic language and 
the language in which one may continue reflec- 
tion on Ihe problems it treats. Empson has 
never subscribed to the notion of a special 
literary language or even literary use of lan- 
guage. Its complexities come from Us explora- 
tion of social issues, feelings, and intellectual 
problems entwined in words, its continuity 
with social exchange. Some of the most splen- 
did passages in The Structure of Complex 
Words treat ordinary, socially weighted uses of 
language, os in the famous account of quite - 
much too long to quote - or this example of 
honest'. 

when one elderly lady says about another, "Really, 
Maria is getting more and more eccentric. 1 hardly 
know what to say. Well, renlly. it’s scarcely honest.” 
A disinterested observer may feel thHt what Aunt 
Maria did whs quite farcically dishonest, in its petty 
way, but the suggestion here Is that honest is such a 
very- elementary virtue that Maria cannot be con-, 
ctfyed not to possess it; if yqu thought of her as not 
honest you might next have to envisage her as going 
to jail, a thing quite outside her style of life. The 
sense of the word honest here , I think, must be gi ven 
as something like "not a member of the criminal 


"What can make the literary use of language 
special is not its removal from the social sphere 


- something that never happens with language 

- but rather readers' willingness to assume that 
something engaging is being said, despite diffi- 
culties of comprehension. Citing this transla- 
tion of a Chinese fragment: 

Swiftly the years, beyond recall. 

Solemn the stillness of this spring morning. 

Empson remarks, “two statements arc made as 
if they were connected and the reader is forced 
to consider their relations for himself. The 
reason why these facts should have been 
selected for a poem is left for him to invent; he 
will invent a variety of reasons and order them 
in his own mind. This, I think, is the essential 
fact about the poetical use of language." 

Seven Types, in exploring ambiguities, takes 
them as ambiguities in a view, position or atti- 
tude. Empson therefore becomes an investiga- 
tor of poetic intentions (he objects in Using 
Biography to what he calls “the Wimsatt law, 
which says that no reader can ever grasp the 
intention of an author”), but while for most 
critics this is a simplifying move, designed to 
rule out possibilities of meaning, for Empson 
authorial attitudes are fully as complex and 
divided as poems themselves: to move from 
one to another is not to simplify but to open a 
space of explanation in the complexities of 
experience and communication. To elucidate 
passages one speaks of authors, but authors as 
figures dealing with a language steeped in 
social intercourse and with experience that 
provokes divided reactions. 

No otheT critic keeps so firmly in view the 
social character of language; but Empson’s 
greatest originality here lies in his continuous 
demonstration that to refer to social and con- 
textual use of words is not to simplify inter- 
pretation or cut down ambiguity. On the con- 
trary, recourse, to social attitudes and usage 
generates more complex explanations and 
more realistically sagacious reflections than 
does reference to the symbolic dimensions 
favoured by the critics he opposes. 

The "use" of biography “is all for our better 
understanding of the work”, bul Empson 
admits that Using Biography “does not always 
succeed in giving that". Certainly the interest 
■ of the book lies not in lessons on the use of 
biography - the Marvell essay, for instance, 
does not even attempt to ill nminate' works - 
but In the general project that emerges. Uke 
others, I have praised Empson's youthful 
genius, while dismissing the late essays as 
hopelessly eccentric. I am not inclined to 
believe, however, that what is labelled 
eccentric illuminates the. ideology of recent 
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criticism. The very fact that we dismiss fits views 
as merely eccentric shows how unprepared we 
have been to confront the aspects of academic 
literary criticism he reveals to us. 

Empson sees himself as defending authors 
against a professional academic criticism which 
eliminates idiosyncratic views that authors may 
have held so as to interpret their works in the 
terms of a general aesthetic ideology: a mar- 
riage of Eliot and Frye, in which the meaning 
of a work is a symbolic structure related to a 
typology heavily informed by Christian doc- 
trine. Most of the biographical essays, like the 
uncollected essays on Donne and Coleridge, 
combat the imperative that underlies so much 
criticism : interpret works as reflections on or of 
ideologically respectable themes and overlook 
authors’ idiosyncratic views. In “Natural 
Magic and Populism in Marvell's Poetry", seiz- 
ing upon Emile Legouis’s remark that “with 
Marvell the fiery liquor that intoxicated the 
poets of the Renaissance hRs not entirely 
evaporated", Empson writes, “Excellent, but 
what can it mean when translated out of High 
Mandarin except that Marvell was still able to 
believe in fairies. Modem Eng. Lit. is extreme- 
ly shy of making this admission about any 
serious author, but it was not considered so 
ludicrous then." 

Rescuing authors from peculiarity, critics 
choose not to condemn or argue against the 
views their authors express but rather to relate 
works to the “larger” questions implicit in sym- 
bolic structures. A poem should not be about 
fairies but the relation of the temporal to the 
eternal, or the redemptive force of aesthetic 
vision. Students are taught in beginning litera- 
ture courses that a critical essay should not take 
issue with a work or author but strive to under- 
stand and elucidate. Interpretation therefore 
passes over controversial beliefs to find 
higher, orthodox principles. Deconstruction' 
and feminist criticism, for instance, are often 
attacked for criticizing the iogocentrism or sex- 
ism of great authors, as though quarrelling with 
authors were obviously inappropriate; andde- 
WnstrucUy^ beep .swift to claim . 

s'- 

does riot hesitate to dissent from authors’ 
views. Sentences one reads as Empsonian 
eccentricities are frequently , in fact, his sniping 
at authors whose themes and preoccupations 
he finds harmful:' 

What the Unitarians ;hHd chiefly revolted against, 
though they see* to Wo lost their battle by being 
too tactful about U^was tho nightmare belief that the 
; Father given a Unique “satisfaction” by' the Cru- 

• dfixloa of hfs Son. Jt w*s to thh that Eliot returned 
V#h a glum eagerness. Around 19301 was sometimes 
allowed Into EUaPs -office to find bOolcs for rt-. ; 
vjew. .. . : .1 was much Impressed by the ehplk-whltb ' 
.f?ce with. the swollen' purple lips, and felt confident 

• -that he had been brooding over.the Cniclluddn dll 
.’ night, or same other holy torture/- 


beliefs; well, showing them how these beliefs oper- 
ated in standard authors of their own tradition is of 
course a good way to do it, providing an actual use 
for the Eng. Lit. with which the schools have been 
saddled. The material is processed with confident 
firmness to suit (his intelligible policy; and when you 
understand all that, you may be able to understand 
how they manage to present James Joyce as a man 
devoted to the God who was satisfied by the cruci- 
fixion. 

He calls this "the Kenner smear”, after the 
most energetic and resourceful of the recuper- 
ators. 

The chief claim of this ( heory is that Stephen Dedalus 
is presented not as the author when young (though 
the book title pretends he is) but as a possible fatal 
alternative, a young man who has taken some wrong 
turning or slipped over the edge of some vast drop, so 


ment might suggest that he panoptically im- 
poses his anti-religious views, but he claims to 
take up (hose important cases where the 
Christianizing aestheticism has got out of 
hand. His desire to do battle with Christianity 
may seem quaint, but in fact he sees how 
thoroughly modern criticism belongs to what 
the future will doubtless call the Age of Eliot. 
Critics of this age have been unable to see our 
method for what it is; we think it bad taste to 
argue about religious dogma, but accept 
Christianity as Tradition: we regard Eliot's re- 
ligion as a personal matter which, of course, 
informed the poetry but otherwise need not 
concern us. We see the religious commitments 
of American New Critics as merely anecdotal. 


one finds these days in literature denari 
people with all manner of views, iJS? 
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anyone who seriously attack, religioa 
and Freud who lie behind militmlitZ! 
theones of today, began powerful 3 
ana yses of religion, but their follows, 2 


riqce his 
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been entertaining myself, with frippery in my old 
age. , , , I have continued to tre to handle the most 
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doned the histone mission of education- 
fight superstition and religious dopaj 
Our most famous critics - Northrop Pm 

w ayne Booth Geoffrey Hartman, Hugh £ 

ner , Harold Bloom - are promoters of religion. 
They do not, as is often claimed, makeC 
ture a substitute for religion. Rather th- 
make religion a substitute for literature 
the annual conference of the English Institute 
in September 1984, Geoffrey Hartman ora. 
mzed a session on the Hebrew Bible, insisting 
that the idea was not to discuss the Bible u 
Literature but to reflect on what was sacred fa 
this text. While some of the Supervising Com- 
mittee (of which I was a member) were do< 
enthusiastic about the idea, not one of m 
thought to argue that celebration of this power- 
fully racist and sexist text was pernicious and 
inappropriate - so accustomed have we be- 
come to the idea that to attack or crilkia 
religion would be jejune, tedious, sophomore. 

It could be argued that despite its benefemi 
effects in certain times and places, religion is 
historically one of the greatest sources of evD fa 
the world, but we pass over this in silence. We 
have no evidence for the existence of God, but 
we do not speak out against idolatry. Religion 
is the most potent repressive force In America 
today, but teachers of literature do not raise 
their voices against it - thinking it irrelevant 
but all the while honouring the Hartmans and 
Fryes who promote religious values and atti- 
tudes. Religion provides the ideological legi- 
timation for anti-feminist politics and other 
movements of political reaction, yet feminist 
critics do not attack religion Itself, onlyiispah 
riarchy. In America politicians of all stripes 
now appeal to God without fear of rldkuk. 
Arguments about prayer in the schools new 
attack religion itself, and priests call, withal 
fear of reprisals, for laws to conform to tbeii 
religion. How much responsibility forlhissiate 
of affairs lies with schools and universities, 
which have abandoned the task of combating 
superstition and failed to foster a critique of 
religion? If universities are at fault, then mod 
blame must fall on teachers of literature, for 
they, not the scientists, historians, or philo- 
sophers, are the ones who have been assigning 
Milton and Eliot and teaching students not to 
question their religious values. 

Few critics deliberately promote rehg*®* 
most do the work of legitimation .quite uu- 
knowingly. I, at any rate, came to see whs! t 
happening only through the sustained “eertfr 
tricity” of Empson's collected essays, whenif- 
flecting on the nature of the orthodoxy ln» 
successfully imposed this label. Though 
essays will never count among bis 
works of criticism, he should be honour^ 
them: for the commitment to rationality **■ 
the experiential dimensions of languagetn . 
made him persevere in the attack on supfflD: 
tion. even as he saw everything he MQdWj ; 
missed as the sad aberration of 
mind. The best way tq honour him would ^ 
continue the critique of religious vwjj" 
also vital to keep alive the critical, dei?)V . 
gizing force of contemporary thcoryrtf , 
which some are busily working to byy * • 
divert to pious ends. “Down with thepnp 1 / 
seems an unlikely motto for the acaaemj^ 
day,' but Empson helps us to see lb® 1 
- .to begin by asking oursejtves urid •= 

just why it is iso very unlikely- ^ . 
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Those who wish to -believe that the study of 
great literature conduces to greatness of soul 
will not find much encouragement in these two 
memoirs. Forbes and Leavis both belong to the 
early days of the English Faculty at Cam- 
bridge, and anyone who is concerned with this 
branch of academic archaeology will find much 
interesting information here. But it is hard to 
resist the conclusion that we are looking at a 
smaller pool, tenanted by lesser (if queerer) 
fish than either the writers or the subjects of 
these pages have imagined. 

Mansfield Forbes, universally known as 
Manny, was a bundle of scattered talents who, 
because he never wrote anything, is now large- 
ly forgotten. Sweet-natured, unworldly, feck- 
less and ill-organized, he was maddening to 
many of those who had to deal with him; but he 
had a genius for a certain kind of teaching, and 
to the dwindling band who recall his classes (he 
died in 1936) he will always be a vivid memory. 
The course as I remember it was called “Eng- 
lish Poetry in the ages of Pope and Wordsworth 
with special reference to Scottish baronial 
architecture in the fifteenth century", and it 
began with a poem by D.H. Lawrence. This 
was considered eccentric, even in the Cam- 
bridge of those days; actually, if you waited for 
it, it was wonderful. Amid a great deal too 
much flapdoodle, clowning and fails divers 
there was a solid core of the greatest serious- 
ness, sensibility and intelligence. Forbes would 
write, say, a Wordsworth sonnet on the black- 
board. He would then read it, very slowly L with 
the most scrupulous attention to every nuance 
of rhythm, intonation and pause. He would 
then comment on the reading, covering the 
script with diacritical marks and showing the 
reason for every detail of rendering - no his- 
trionics or Dylan Thomas organ-notes, the one 
essential was. the fundamental poetic form, 
seen as indissolubly united with the meaning. 
The circumambient patter has long since 
vanished, but T can still recall, after fifty years; 


Forbes's exposition of “Surprised by joy, im- 
patient as the wind". 

However striking in its day, all this might 
have been merely ephemeral, but as a matter 
of fact Forbes's teaching left a few distinct 
footprints on the sands of time. His second 
great talent was for gathering like-minded spir- 
its about him and firing them with his enthu- 
siasms. His close friend and collaborator in the 
new wave of literature teaching was I.A. 
Richards - very unlike Forbes in the effec- 
tive management of his public career. Richards 
had come to literature from philosophy and 
psychology, and his education in poetry was 
derived almost entirely from Forbes, as was his 
memorable way of reading poetry aloud. 
Richards's “Practical Criticism", the cele- 
brated method by which the balance of literary 
education was shifted from external history to 
a far more intimate and internal way of read- 
ing, was in large part a systematization of For- 
bes’s practice. The two chapters of Hugh 
Carey’s book which deal with these matters. 

' and the appendix of letters from Richards to 
Forbes, are a real contribution. The rest is an 
amiable memorial, but hardly worth the trou- 
ble, As L.C. Knights remarks in his foreword, 
"there is something infuriating about ‘Manny’s 
Cambridge”’, and it is tiresome to have to 
search for the genuine nuggets in a waste of 
frittering and pottering. 

The Leavises also covers this ground, and 
extends to more recent and more familiar 
times. It is a collection of essays and reminisc- 
ences, mainly of F.R: but also of (Mrs) Q.D. 
Leavis, by a number of friends (if that is the 
word) arid former associates. Leavis died in 
1975. No miracles have hitherto been reported 
at his tomb, and it ought to be possible by now 
to arrive at a dispassionate view of his work; 
but the present miscellany does not manage to 
do this. The effluvium of mixed hagiography 
and resentment that emanates from everything 
connected with the Leavises is still discernible. 
Several contributors to this volume compare 
their first experience of hjs lectures to a 
religious conversion; and the reaction to these 
imbecilities has been a failure to appreciate his 
achievement.; ..;. ' 

None of the contributors gives a sober 
appraisal of the admirable criticism of Leavis’s 
earlier years - though John Harvey makes a 
start on it. L. C. Knights gives a useful account 
of the origins of Scrutiny. But if we are to 
discuss Leavis to any purpose there are some 


necessary distinctions to be made. He was not 
an original thinker; his view of the history of 
English poetry was taken over from Eliot, 
almost without change. What he did, in 
Revaluations (1936) for instance, was to add 
body and substance and detailed instantiation 
to what Eliot had suggested only in hints and 
nudges. You could quarrel with the conclu- 
sions of Leavis’s arguments, but the evidence 
had rarely before been exposed with such 
discernment and such penetration. A new 
literary movement was coming into being in 
the 1920s, on as large a scale as the Romantic 
movement of the last century; and this in- 
volved a new valuation of our whole cultural 
past. A large part of the proper response to this 
situation is to be found in Leavis’s writing; and 
anyone who goes back without prej udice to his 
early work can hardly fail to sec it. But 
applying the same standards we can hardly fail 
to see also the layers of self-cosset ting flannel 
in which as time went on his utterances became 
increasingly wrapped. This is already evident 
in his Lawrence book (1955), and in the later 
writings it becomes a pathological inflation 
that distorts his perceptions even on the rare 
occasions when he had something new to say. 

• Q.D. Leavis in later life came to feel that her 
part in the Leavis movement had been slight- 
ed. There is some justification for this. They 
presented such a joint embattled front to the 
world that she was often seen as part of the 
defensive equipment. She was in fact an ex- 
tremely acute critic in her own right, as her 
collected essays show. In marked contrast to 
her social persona, she was a lively and attrac- 
tive writer, with a far greater range of re- 
sponses and a far wider hospitality to the 
varieties of the literary scene than her hus- 
band. In a book entitled The Leavises this 


might have been more clearly acknowledged. 

It is a question how much importance can be 
attributed to academic literary criticism of the 
Leavis kind. Scrutiny was read by a zealous 
minority of dons, schoolmasters and students. 
Its impact on the general literary world was nil. 

It published six poems in its whole career, four 
of them by Ronald Bottrall; and after the first 
enthusiasm for Eliot had passed it maintained 
an attitude of steady hostility or contempt for 
nearly all the original work of its contempor- 
aries. By contrast Eliot’s most influential critic- 
ism all made its way in the ordinary literary 
traffic of the time - article? in the TLS or the 
Athenaeum ; and it could be argued, against 
Leavis's passionate conviction, that intelligent 
and disinterested literary journalism (not too 
easy to come by) does far greater service to 
literature than high-pressure lucubrations for a 
scholastic coterie, with all their temptations of 
inbreeding and sectarian wrangling. 

At best academic memoirs are not a very 
animating literary genre, and this is a particu- 
larly lowering example, the more so as it con- 
trives to omit almost all reference to anything 
of intellectual interest that was going on in the 
Cambridge of its time. There aTe decent 
straightforward tributes of friendship, from 
Michael Tanner for F.R.L, and from Nora 
Crook for Q.D.L.; otherwise it is a melancholy 
sequence of Schwdrmerei followed by rejec- 
tion, until in the end all the one-time disciples 
have been cast off as traitors. However, these 
dark byways of the scrutinized life are relieved 
by a few neutral tones. If you want to know 
who got what job when, M.C. Bradbrook’s 
article will tell you. And Raymond Williams 
grows eloquent about what happened on the 
Faculty Board in 1963 and how he saw Dr 
Leavis running down King’s Parade. 
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George Bernard Shaw once remarked that 

.wthot* are ' . Incorrigible individualists, ; 

addicted to solitude and generally without any 
capacity for business or organization. And at 
fost glance, the" whole idea of a society otau- : 
ihors might seem paradoxical. Never (he less; 
to® British Society sb-cailed is now celebrating 
ib (Septenary, arid today, constantly recruiting 
fash members, it appears as robust as ever. As 
Richard Find later points but in his introduc- 
tion to this, anthology of writings from the 
Ani/ior,' the Society’s jotirnal which he edits: 

■ “economic pressures and the consciousness of 
common - dangers . are pushing authors 
towards : a keener sens'e fof professiorial cpin- 
ifrinriify. and ari‘ acquiescence' in 'the -possible 
M«d .for •collective 'attiom , l ; > : 

/■Yet Flndlater’swdrds are pYpp^iy 
. i'.yncitters Arei likely td.provfi ■ 

peculiarly. ; resistant' to ' any 'moVe toWhrds 
"'|j?*totibn; &nd If thejV.is a message to; be 
ffoqt the;'«mtributlons that Flndlater ;. 
w called ffoiri riiriety-fonfycats’ worthof the; 

^ authorship • 

: “ a ve remained remarkabiy 1 constant, tend that 
.atilhbrsfirid tord toAgreri about'what is gbod 
J . fot theirhiaxB^ftrtH for Instance, still . ■ 


here , between Wells and Bennett on the sub- 
ject are still being heard today. Only Public 
Lending Right seems to have won widespread 

approval. . , 

This anthology might appear at first glance 
to be of limited appeal, but it is not lacking m 
general interest and readability. Shaw can be 
read disagreeing even with himself, at one 
moment amusingly philosophical about pub- 
lishers, at the next no less amusingly damning; 
and there is brief story by Michael Frayn about 
how he failed to find a S tory while r '‘travelImg 
for Maugham" - as a redpient of the $bmeis6t 
Maugham Award in 1967 r which U a small , 
Cofniogem; But the bdokha* its serious, even 
sbmbre side. A. number of contributors, 

notably Storm Jameson, V. S. “£■ 

John Wain, stress, more or less expliddy, th? 
privations . inseparable from writing gd d ■■ 
books. The editor’s favourite piece is_ John 
Wain's “Not a Profession but a Condition , 
Tnd hlhas pridtod it last. Asked in .1972 to; 

offer a few facts 'And observations abqut aur .. 
ihbrshlp. -Wairi finally steeled himself tp reply .. 

that it Was only by not facing the facts, tjje 
threaf of poverty, poor etc. that he had ■ 
w er been able to sustain^liteTO career, and, 
thbugh a subscriber to tye AmhoL he ' 

,ged' r hrall sincerity, that ifending It b 10 *!® him 

^twotild be^ ihartxirate to^ portray the Author 

as a d»ma( publication; hpwever. It dra)ys on 

. Sffiterspf quality , find is inyariQ&yjhm^arip& - 

• Still Wair)!s piece de&erVes to be rememl^rcd 
Still, :Wain F , , ... .. B « t pfBrlt- 


Imagine a city . It is not a city you know. 

You approach it either by river or by one of four roads. 

Never by air. The river runs through the city, , i 

The roads enter at the four points of the compass; : ' , 

There ate city walls, old ones, 'now long decayed ’ . ' 

. 3 ut they are still there, bits of a past it once had . 

Approach it now (shall we say) by the road from the east- 

You can see the rained gate from a mile away, , 

And, beyond the gate, towers that may be temples or tombs. 

It is evening, and smoke herehrid there is rising in drifts. 

So meals are being prepared , you suppose , in thousands of houses. . 

There is a smell of roast meat, a succulent odour. 

Now enter the city, go through the.eastern gate. 

Great birds, like vultures, shift on Us broken tiles. 

The street in front of you is obscured by the setting sun , 

A yellow-red ball in a dazzling haze of brilliance. 

The paving underyouf feet is uneven. You stumble. 

Clutching a door that leans to your hand as you take it. 

And ndw for the first time you Are uneasy. 

No one is in the street, or in the side-turnings, j 

Or leaning out from the Windows, or sta rising in doorways, 

The fading suniight conspire^ with the drifting smoke, . . - -V 

" Yet if there were people here surely you’d see them, V 

Or, at the least, Hear them. But there is silence. 

Yet you go on, ifonly because to go back now ; ! . 

SepiriSworse i r worse (shaij we say) thart^ whatever, / 

. -Might meet you ahead’, as the street narrows, and alleys v • • 

. Flow in hither and thither, a dead-end ofiangles ... , . 

■ ’ Looping forwards arid sideways, nCitherhere, nor the re, but somehow ; !• 
Changing direction like water wjrid-caught abruptly.' - ' v 

7 ■ - )■ ■ . • • <’ 'y-: ' i.; .• 

And there you are,now. You may find the western gate. _ - 
It must lie straight ahead, the north to ybtir right; • , - • ' 7 

Thesouth to yopr left. But where is the river * ; '/'■ V| 

‘You heard ubout (you say) at the beginning? ■ • : ' , • 

Thati? for ybuto find '7. ' . 

^Itibay hpt.in'Rny ca^e, servfeasa^aydfescajje. ■ ; , . .. 

:; : V :'- v ^ ^.7 ■' v , ' . 
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Saith the king already 


Galen Strawson 

JOSEPH HELLER 
God Knows 
353pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224022881 

Why do (hey do it, these major, sexy, sensitive. 
Jewish American novelists? Why do they 
beetle off into the grandest parts of the past in 
search of Ancient Evenings, or Creation, or- 
God Knows! Has America lost its epic dimen- 
sions? Does the last frontier now feel closed? Is 
the myth so diminished, the future so unprom- 
ising? Is the past the only place left for truly 
American imaginative expansionism? Go fi- 
gure that one out, saith Joseph Heller's King 
David. God knows. 

Now King David was old and stricken in 
years; and they covered him with clothes, but 
he gat no heat. Wherefore Joseph Heller went 
down unto him where he lay in Jerusalem, and 
scored an exclusive 350-page interview before 
it was too late. And it turned out that David 
son of Jesse son of Obed son of Booz had done 
a whole lot of things we had no idea about. He 
not only killed Goliath of Gath (though some 
people say that it was Elhanan son of Jair of 
Bethlehem that did this - 2 Sam 21 :19). He not 
only wrote the Psalms (though it is now 
thought unlikely that he wrote any of them). 
He not only smote the Philistines over and over 
and over again. He also wrote Proverbs (his 
lumpish son Solomon - that naar, that putz - 
just noted them all down and then passed them 
off as hfs own) and the Song of Solomon too. 

He personally anticipated just about every 
over-quoted line in Shakespeare, he wrote and 
set to music appreciable portions of Homer, 
Virgil and Milton, as well as Schiller's "Ode to 
Joy". He composed Bach’s Mass in B Minor, 
Handel’s Messiah, and Mozart’s Requiem, and 
he is tunelessly furious with that Florentine 
Michelangelo Buonarroti for portraying him as 
uncircuracised. No shit? No shit. 

‘ A 'hat's whaV God Xnp is like. Qayid is - 

points but Inexcusable that no book of the 
Bible Is named after hiin. Who is to blame for 
■that? God, that’s who. Like Saul before him, 
David has got into one of those “ongoing, 
open-ended Mexican stand-offfe with God". 

' They 5 stopped speaking to each other after 

• pavid swived Bathsheba .and arranged for- her 
.husband Uriah the Hittite to be killed by the 
.i Ammonites. David has had It with God: God is . 

.a sneak, and a murderer; He turned poor Saul 
f'tito a .paranoid schizophrenic with His oiit- . 
■yageous caprices; He’s into: spltework and He 
•imay jyen be dead. ButHe knows. And David 
■j.misses Him terribly, now that he’s stricken in. . 

..." thottgh he'd hate' to -admit it. 1 . . 
jz-Gorf Knows 'is too long,’ and Heller's King ■ 

• v.P^vid Is at his dullest with his versions of ■ - 
: 'Genesis and Bxo'dus. He; is second-rate on 

. .Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph and Moses. \ 
The jokes fail;, hrid .the literary grasshopper 
. becomes a burden. He is much better, howbv- 
; er, on 1 Saul and hirpsejf, oh his wars arid wives, 
oh hiS love for Abigail and hi* paksioh Tor 
Bathsheba, on his unsatisfactory sons and Joab 
, his bloody, indestructible general. He is clever 
• and funny and smutty and retells 1 ahd 2 
•ganiuel and I Kings at great length and in ex- 
ji/Kausrive. (tefaU^inoorporattog useful additions , - 
,• the later and more sanctimohiousuceount ‘ 

'i' Of-Ws life in tChrooicles and^nitchinv ohnnH. 




.l oes ofigopd Wts frbm ProVerbs,i(he Sobg of - 
.TSon^Wl H, Auden ahd so forth, His Unguis- v 
jfac pttaniscuity is gleeful, optfageous and eh- • 
jqyably childish; arid he is magrifflcenily repet l- * 
;tiqua ftmoiig the reperitions. combining a Very ' 1 
*. Wgh degreebf accuracy Ihhis tote ofhisbiblical 
source^ with wild foesjfoivHbility in’their ela- 
boration; ' 1 r . 7 • z -.' V ■ 

V But-'thare’s', a curioiity, M^y^O^ King- ' ; 

. David, , a man, familiar ^idfi Shakespeare (that i'i 

Gtto Rank andthb ’ ■ 
Brn Nni.HMtii ju : v i./ . 


in the syntax that has gone strange with time 
(“thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are 
even shorn" is one of his favourite similes). He 
exploits the Authorized Version's oddities and 
ambiguities - one of the great problems of his 
declining years is that he still wants to sleep 
with the ageing Bathsheba, who won't have it, 
being "sick of love" like the Bride in the Song 
of Solomon. But he also spends some time 
castigating the King James team for highlight- 
ing his thing with Jonathan (“I can tell you this: 
we were never fags . . . You want to know who 
was a fag? King James the First of England was 
a fag, that’s who was a fag. His court was full of 
fags. And that’s why bis scholars relied more 
on Greek sources (ban Hebrew . . And 
elsewhere he misses the very sorts of details he 
enjoys the most. For the Authorized Version is 
apparently wrong to say that Bathsheba was 
"purified from her uncleanness" when she first 
lay with David (2 Sam 11:4); in fact she hadn’t 
finished "being purified after her period", and 
that was part of the trouble. The Authorized 
Version is also wrong about the mulberry trees 
gambit - the time David smote the Philistines 
from Gibeon even to Gazer (I Chron 14:14). 
Those mulberry trees were aspens; and it looks 
as if the Israelites and men of Judah didn’t 
sneak through the trees at all, contrary to what 
Helier supposes . Nor did General A bner really 
ask whether he was a “dog’s head", the time he 
lost his temper with Ishbosheth the son of Saul 
(2 Sam 3:8 - a moment David relishes); the 
word he used was "baboon". 

This doesn’t matter at all, of course. Heller is 
whooping it up. He is pumping the Authorized 
Version for the fantastic incongruity effects it 
produces when crossed with M fuck"-rich Amer- 
ican slang, treating it at times like a wonderful 
playpen in which he can safely go completely 
out of control. This is all to the good, but there 
are undoubtedly moments when Heller’s huge 
pleasure in his own confections is just not 
enough, and when the whole book begins to 
look like a rackety pun-dispenser, a vehicle for 
jokes. . At other times, though, it hums with 
invention, and tye biblical story connects 
arid moves - ©Yea thoagh the; characters are- 
bewildered by their own archaic utterances: 
“Ask me to this day what I thought I was 
talking about when I said ‘Lord of hosts’ and I 
still will be unable to tell you. I have many 
phrases whose meaning is likewise uqlnteUigi- 
ble to me, but rhetoric is rhetoric.” (Porhaps 
that's why Bathsheba is angling for a word- 
processor.) 

So God Knows , is something more than a ; 
labour of laughter. The plots and campaigns , In 
particular, are vividly and precisely described. • 
Heller has a will moSt incorrect tp heaven, a[nd 
a mind like a dlctloriary of quotations, but he 
also h as a sharply focused and intelligently sen- 
timental eye for human love and aspiration, 
suffering aqd folly. His account of David, 
Bathsheba and Solomon is a kind of large-scale 
Jewish family joke (and he really ought to have . 
said something about Bathsheba's other three 
sons by David, Shames, Shobab and Nathan - 
'Luke, after all , traces Jesus’s human descent 
jrona David through Nathan , not Solomon). ; 
But the relation between DaVid and the in- 
,creasingly. Inconstant Saul (‘Tie forgives and 
forgets v . . and then he forgets he’s forgiven”) ■ 
is in a way very skilfully dramatized, Ahd be- 
cause Heiler sticks so Closely to the Bible for all .' 
me essential demerit? of the story, one feels at . 

fopes.tK|it *hat has achi^ed is not just ari 1 

entirely fictfonkland frivolous embroidery op a. : 
biblical theme, (iut an at laUst partlv accurate 
and covertly Scute psychological- ilium! nation 
of the biblical figures .themselves - fnpt, 

M they really were in history; but at 
least 'ptf they are portrayed in the Bible to we 
j^ve-it;:.. y ~ 

-T* 1 ® pyl^th Thomas AwSrd fthe award ' 

Was ' asfahlleh'ori 'in . 1DB1 — ' I ' • i-VS-V V ! . 


Flowing on 

Patricia Craig 

REBECCA WEST 
This Real Night 
266pp. Macmillan. £9.95. 

0333 38279 X 


This Real Night, Rebecca West’s last novel, is 
the second part of an uncompleted trilogy 
which began in 1957 with The Fountain Over- 
flows. The title of the opening volume, the 
Roses, Rosamunds and Cordelias among the 
leading characters, the name “Lovegrove”, 
even the emphasis placed on the acquisition of 
musical expertise: all these denote a certain 
lushness in the undertaking. In the first part, 
however, the threatened emotional onrush is 
kept at bay by means of the ckild’s-eye-view 
imposed by the narrator. The time is 1900 or 
thereabouts, and ‘‘Lovegrove" is a district of 
South London where the Aubrey family has 
fetched up after some vicissitudes. The gla- 
mour attaching to fecklessness and insecurity is 
the quality the novel - autobiographical in feel- 
ing, if not in every last particular - evokes in 
retrospect. 

The dramatic presence of an incalculable, 
brilliant father, typically deficient in the sense 
of responsibility, is what makes the childhood 
of Rose Aubrey both scintillating and trou- 
bled. Allowances have to be made for Papa’s 
peculiarities, among which is an unaccountable 
fondness for delinquent behaviour. Papa, 
Mamma - a scrawny, eccentric, gifted one- 
time pianist, who keeps things ticking over in 
the most unpromising circumstances - three 
daughters and a son make up the family, and a 
cousin, Rosamund, soon makes her presence 
felt in the saga (“ a saga of the century” was 
how Rebecca West described the projected 
trilogy). The Aubrey girls are scorned at school 
on account of an element of disreputability in 
their upbringing; part of the novel’s drift, of 
course, is to make us savour the richness of a 
way of life not governed by suburban prop- 
rieties. 
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separating himself completely from (he firmly 
he was never very securely joined to). Moneys 
no longer a problem, after the sale of some 
family portraits; the careers of Rose and Mot 
follow their expected course; and Com 
Rosamund, who might appear bovine if h 
wasn’t for the atmosphere of adulation wtwfi 
surrounds her, achieves satisfaction as a chil- 
dren’s nurse. We are continually directed to 
revere Cousin Rosamund; and as for Richard 
Quin, endowed by the author with irresistibil- 
ity - well, he seems specially designed to best 
out the fatalistic notion that the superior por- 
tion of that particular generation had died io 
war. The novel takes us up to 1915, and «xb 
with a gathering of family and friends, and a 
couple of deaths, one protracted. 

Where was the "saga of the century” going 
next? Further chapters exist, and will defy 
appear, the publishers assure us. No doubt 
they will be interesting and evocative. Homy- 


..... uiiu wtwvuiiivi uirn*i 

The younger Aubreys, as intrepid as the Rail- er » extending her novel of childhood into a 

mu J L.-J i ■ ■ _ n ffimlTir hiriAni D Unfp kaMilf in 


way Children, and ah hard-working as the Fos- 
sils of Ballet Shoes, look to themselves to pro- 
vide a future income for the famiiy (all except 
the youngest, Richard Quin, who, like his 
father, has an abundance of charm to see him 
through). Rose and Mary are potential concert 
pianists, their mother's pupils to begin with, 
and later scholarship holders at renowned 
academies; even talentless Cordelia, making a 
show of herself on various concert platforms 
(ahd encouraged in her self-delusion by a fool- 
ish violinist named Beatrice - “Bay-ah-tree- 
chay” - Beevor) sees herself as the family’s 
mainstay. Cordelia's meretricious perform- 
ances, incidentally, point up the difference be- 
tween genuine and imaginary artistic abilities; 
the trouble arising from possession of the latter 
is 1 one of the novel’s minor themes. 

In her earlier fiction (that published between 
1918 and 1936) Rebecca West shows herself as 
heavy-handed, irifelicitously playful, ahd apt 
to go In for mannered innuendoes; The Foun- 


family history, Rebecca West puts herself «a 
the company of certain authors - Dorothy 
Richardson and Antonia White come to imnd” 
who splendidly converted the early part ; of 
their lives into the material of fiction, Bid 
allowed things to go awry later. Going off, h 
these cases, seems to be a by-product of going 
on. 

A letter from Michael Sissons on the 
history o/This Real Night appears onpatf Iwof 
this issue. 


Crime file 


JOHN SMITH 
Patterson's Volunteers 
253pp. Century. £8.95. 
0712603085 


° go i" f °I mannered Innuendoes; The Foun- ^ DlIot ^ seven year’s^ 

animation and occasional asperity; and the in- ^ Bni J' C 5 1 n *ssman called 

troductldn ihto the story of such odd features S? f ° f t ?A n d of the SeWJ 

as poltergeis(infqstation anda neighbourhood WoridWm^ . 

murder is carried out with aplomb. Childhood, v? i d H j,, ^ nlenty of 86, 

tiori ' and ^hvinrine icv bllzzards, but fa 

C* A.tfhM is ah adult temporarily enduring edn- & l ^ 

ditiofo Which exclude the possibjlity.of happi- ■ ff t d ^ d by 

DOUGLAS CLARK . ' 1 


aentevement js celebrated A poetry and ;the • 
short; story; the', first award. wenf td tlfo p6et 1 
.peter^ding)^ beeq^h by RtireiTre^ 
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what of This Real Night! ,Well, the earlier title 057 S 034483 v - • . : .. 

may sugaeat either -a comucopla-Uke abund- - . ■ 

which suits the book it’s attached to, bra Three girls die of poisoning on the 
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beautips of the : Nev<j;BtigIi$h Bil?le? Ttie latter. • 
.Improves oh thie fortrier at mapy ppirits, and' ‘ 
David. a noted Hebraisti shouid have known . 

-that V/ .. ;- 

■: .For the most part hc has gpod refooris for' : ' 

MicUiiii 1 Ms -A— -..A -.1- i J.i J .n -V 
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Thinking in combination 


Be n Pimlott 

usanneradice ^ L . 

Beatrice and Sidney Webb: Fabian socialists 
342pp. Macmillan. £20 (paperback, £8.95). 

0333361830 

H is odd that the Webbs, founding parents of 
modem social science, the welfare state, the 
Labour Party and much else besides, should 
still be widely regarded as a dull and desiccated 
pair. There has been much evidence to the 
contrary: the Webb letters, and Beatrice’s 
diary, which reveals its author as a fine and 
often funny writer with a keen understanding 
of her fellow beings. Now, drawing mainly on 
these sources, Lisanne Radice further exposes 
the myth: showing in this sensitive double 
biography that the basis of the Webbs’ achieve- 
ment was a remarkable Jove story. In so doing 
she skilfully weaves together the public and the 
private. 

Of the two partners, Beatrice - though furth- 
est from the working class in her own origins - 
is the easier to explain. Politics was in her 
blood. Both grandfathers had been MPs, her 
father missed election (as a Conservative) by 
twenty votes, and several sisters married politi- 
cians, actual or aspiring. There was also a 
streak of messianic madness: Beatrice’s mater- 
nal grandfather was put in an asylum after 
seeking to lead the Jews back to Palestine, 
while her mother occupied herself between 
bouts of religious melancholia with the testing 
exercise of learning foreign languages in other 
foreign languages. 

Beatrice herself was spurred from an early 
age by feelings of guilt and remorse, and of a 
need to discipline unworthy passions. “I am 
very disgusted with myself’, she wrote when 
she was fourteen. “When I am in the company 
of any gentleman I cannot help wishing and 
doing all I possibly can to attract his atten- 
tion ... I am very very wicked.’’ Self-disgust 
and a desire for attention - particularly. 


perhaps, male attention - were recurrent 
themes throughout her adult life. As a young 
woman, another pattern set in: great swings of 
mood from powerful, brittle happiness to near- 
despair. Often she came close to breakdown. 

“I am never at peace with myself now - the 
whole of my past looks like an irretrievable 
blunder", she wrote at twenty-eight. "1 strug- 
gle through each new day - waking with suicid- 
al thoughts early in the morning . . . living a 
life without hope ... no future, but the vain 
repetition of the breaking waves of feeling." 

A focus for unhappiness was her real or im- 
agined relationship with “Radical Joe” Cham- 
berlain, almost twice her age and the most 
glamorous politician and most eligible widow- 
er of the day. For six self-punishing years Beat- 
rice considered herself in love. Her interest in 
charitable work preceded by a few months her 
first meeting with Chamberlain. Dr Radice 
shows how, in the period that followed, Beat- 
rice's tortured emotions served to encourage a 
growing obsession with the method and uses of 
social investigation. Dismissing suggestions 
that she should stick to women's issues, she 
embarked on an inquiry into the Co-operative 
Movement. By early 1890, when she was thir- 
ty-one, her political ideas were fast 
approaching their destination. “At last I am a 
Soc/ofed” she wrote. It was at this time that she 
sought out Sidney Webb. 

For Sidney it was love at first sight. For 
Beatrice, there was a combination (apparent in 
other aspects of her life) of physical repulsion 
and intellectual fascination. The beautiful 
.princess had met her frog. ”His tiny tadpole 
body, unhealthy skin, lack of manner, cockney 
pronunciation, poverty, are all against him”, 
she wrote. Sidney persisted. “I do not love 
you", she told him firmly.”. . . And this being 
the case - the fact that I do not love you - I 
cannot, and will never, make the stupendous 
sacrifice of marriage.” “It seems an extra- 
ordinary end to the once brilliant Beatrice Pot- 
ter", she wrote when she succumbed. In fact it 
was a beginning: the start of a marriage so 


complete that “the firm of Webb" became an 
utterly homogeneous institution. A few years 
later Beatrice described the delights of “the act 
of combined thinking in which the experience 
and the hypotheses of the two intellects be- 
come inextricably mingled, so that wc arc both 
unconscious of what we have each of us 
contributed.” Beatrice had found Cliamher- 
kain intellectually antagonistic; it is interesting, 
therefore, that others should see Radical 
Joe-like qualities in Sidney. There was, howev- 
er, a difference: as the Pall Mall Gazette put it, 
“Mr Sidney Webb has a great literary gift and a 
philosophical conception of social progress ta 
which Mr Chamberlain can lay no claim". 

Radice is able to shed little new light on the 
origins of that conception, which remain as 
mysterious as ever. Sidney’s socialism was 
scarcely a reaction: nor was it fired by any 
personal knowledge of poverty. It seems, 
rather, to have sprung from a generous ac- 
knowledgment that his own opportunities as a 
scholarship boy and graduate of evening clas- 
ses were denied to the majority of Londoners. 
Crucial to Sidney's socialism were three be- 
liefs: first, that a socialist society needed to be 
directed by trained professionals; second, that 
Britain was on the way to achieving such a 
society and that state collectivism was a stage 
along the way; and third, that the sociolist aim 
should be the creation among influential peo- 
ple of a climate of opinion favourable to social- 
ist schemes. All owed something to his own 
experience as a self-taught intellectual and - 
for eleven formative years - as a civil servant in 
the paternalist Colonial Office. 

The Webbs' commitment to "the inevitabil- 
ity of gradualness” - more a product of optim- 
ism than of caution - led enemies to consider 
them compromisers. In fact, and here Radice is 
insufficiently emphatic, their socialist vision 
was clear and extreme, well expressed in 
Clause Four of the Labour Party Constitution, 
one of Sidney’s legacies. Their objective, as 
Beatrice once put it, was “not a vague and 
sentimental desire to ‘ameliorate the condition 


of the masses’, but a definite economic form: a 
peculiar industrial organisation - the commun- 
al or state ownership of Capital and Land . . . • 
the transference to the community of the 
means of Production as distinguished from the 
faculty to produce". 

At the same time they were democrats. 
Attempts have been made to use the Webbs’ 
final phase as earnest propagandists for Stalin- 
ist Russia to suggest that they had always been 
concerned with bureaucratic efficiency to the 
exclusion of all else. Radice rightly rejects this 
accusation, showing that, far from being tota- 
litarian centralizers, the Webbs remained 
throughout their Lives pluralists and advocates 
of devolved power. Their failure - not, of 
course, theirs alone - was a failure of observa- 
tion, encouraged by a realization in the bleak 
conditions of the 1930s that earlier optimism 
had been misplaced. If, however, there re- 
mains something disturbing about the delu- 
sions of the Webbs in their dotage, this is be- 
cause in their prime they were so consistently 
far-sighted. Central to their message, and still 
insufficiently heeded on the Left, was an 
appreciation that to control state power it is 
necessnry first to understand state administra- 
tion. But, above all, it was the Webbs' percep- 
tions and campaigning that led to a gradual 
acceptance, which even the present govern- 
ment has not wholly undermined, of poverty as 
a disease of society and not a sign of individual 
moral failure. 

Lisanne Radice's comparatively short book 
is not the last word on the Webbs. It is , howev- 
er, the best and most useful introduction to 
their lives and work that has been written, 
binding the awesome joint enterprise into a 
coherent whole with sympathy and under- 
standing. 
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A New History of Ireland 

Volume IX: Maps, Genealogies, Lists 
A Companion to Irish History - Part (I 
Edited by ihe late T.W. Moody, F.X. Martin, 
and F.J, Byrne 

A New History of Ireland, from ihe eartiesi times to the . 
present. Is a harvesilng of modem scholarship on Its 
subject. This Is the second of three volumes ol reference 
material, logether emitted A Companion to Irish Hlstoty. 
0198217455 Ji95 Clarendon Press 

New In paperback 

Davitt and Irish Revolution 
1846-1882 

T.w. Moody 

'Not only a massive and beauilfully articulated study ol 
Davlii and the land war. but also a synthesis of ihe 
conclusions reached alter, a generation of revisionist 
tilaory-wiliihg." Times urerarySuppteme/H 
'A superb and af times moving accouhl of Davlit's life as 
an emigrant, young factory worker, Fenian, prisoner, and 
agrarian radical.' History ■ * • . • 

0 K 820069 2 paperback £9.95 Clarendon Press 

Elections* Politics, and Society 
in Ireland 1832-1885 

K* Theodore Hoppen ■’ 

This Siucly of the pollilrai community In nlneieenih- 
tenuiiy -Ireland Is centred on an examination of elections 
^.associated events In' ihe period, where Hie concerns. 
Mhavtour.'apd values of the political classes of ihe time 
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Kingdoms and Communities in 
Western Europe 900 - 1300 

Susan Reynolds . 

This study is an explorailon of the collective valqes and 
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tenth and thirteenth centuries. The author places pew | 
emphasis on the horizontal bonds of collective 
association which permeated society In'Medleval Europe. 
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The World of Orderic Vllalis 

Marjorie Chibnall 
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historian. Marjorie Chibnall explores Orderic's sodal and 
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also examiner? In detail the life of a great. Norman 
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The Peasant Land Market in Medieval England 

Edited by P.D.A. Harvey 

This Is the (list coHedlon to draw together Impoiian! recent work on the nature of small . 
landholding In the medieval village, and Is an Important contribution to current debate 
on Ihe nature of rural society and the stmdure of family and community In late 
medieval England. Taking four independent studies of manors and families in various 
counties beiween 1350 ahd 1500. the book investigates what land was held by 
peasants. In what way It was held, and how It was bought and sold; 
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Britain 

Reflealons on ihe Biliish Avoidance of Revolution 
Ian R. Christie j 
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comparing lhem to the jiuHcal politics and the forces of social cl range more popularly 
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Holding the wolf by the ears 


Anthony Birley 


J. B. CAMPBELL 

The Emperor and the Roman Army: 31 dc - 
ad 233 

468pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £30. 

0198148348 

LAWRENCE KEPPIE 

The Making of the Roman Army: From 

Republic to Empire 

271pp. Balsford. £14.95. 

07134 JS51 4 

The Qreek historian Polybius, who had served 
as a cavalry commander and was a close friend 
of Roman generals, ascribed Rome’s amazing 
conquest of the Mediterranean to two principal 
advantages: her balanced constitution and her 
army. Little more than a century iater the re- 
public had fallen and the army, which had been 
the instrument of its overthrow, had to be re- 
constructed and controlled. This was no easy 
task and it was the main achievement of Caesar 
Augustus to tame the legions and disperse 
them to the barbarous fringes. But they re- 
emerged from time to time to play a role in 
politics as well as defending the frontiers. Not 
really illegitimately, it could be urged - the 
electoral assembly of the old republic had been 
the comitia centuriata, the adult males under 
arms. All the same, their occasional reasser- 
tion of these notional rights was an unedifying, 
indeed murderous business, as the civil wars of 
ad 68-9, 193-7, and the third century demons- 
trated. Even when war was averted it was bad 
enough as when the empire was auctioned by 
the Praetorian Guard on March 28, ad 193. 
The upper classes relied on the ruler to prevent 
the nightmare of legions in revolt from realiz- 
ation. J. B. Campbell aptly applies a saying of 
Tiberius Caesar, that “he was holdinga wolf by 
the ears", to the position of emperor vis-h-vis 
troops. 

The Roman imperial army has never lacked 
students in many countries, but it might be 
suggested that Germany and Britain, thera- 
p^^rs^av p, taken the lion’s 

Rome, riot least the epigraphlc, in these coun- 
tries on the margin of the old empire, were 
military. The organized industry of the Prus- 
sian Academy, led by Theodor Mommsen, 
launched modern research. F. J. Haverfield, 
Cadidfln Professor at Oxford, was a correspon- 
; dent, arid contributed to the Epliemeris Epi- 
■ graphite; The first, volume of the revised 


pages, are the most directly relevant to the 
theme. Part Two. “The Soldier and the Law", 
is in some ways the most useful portion of the 
book. Together with the three appendixes, it 
could usefully have been expanded into a sep- 
arate monograph. (Not all, however, may 
accept the arguments in appendix Three on 
privileges of marriage and citizenship on dis- 
charge, although they will doubtless stimulate 
discussion.) Part Three, “The Organisation of 
Military Command'*, is rather too brief. Camp- 
bell refers to his article of 1975, "Who were the 
viri militaresT' More of that could have been 
reproduced and the opportunity taken to re- 
vise and expand the list there presented, which 
is seriously defective - as many who cite the 
article will not have realized; but probably 
Campbell also was unaware. 

Most of his material is familiar enough, but, 
as he comments in his preface, it “has not 
received a coherent analysis” in this form. The 
book clearly serves a useful purpose and will be 
read with interest and enjoyment. It is a pity, 
perhaps, that it stops in ad 235 (with limited 
forays into (he iater third century), although 
extension to Diocletian might have entangled 
Campbell with the Historia Augusta. As it is, 
he cannot resist quoting, albeit with proper 
mention that it is fiction, a passage from the life 
of Severus Alexander, and he ends with Septi- 
mius Severus’s supposed dying comment: “I 
have been everything, and I have gained no- 
thing from it", also from the HA. Why not 
quote Aurelius Victor's earlier (and snappier) 
version ("Cuncta fui, conducit nihil"), which 
the bogus biographer merely adapted? 

For the most part, Campbell is at home with 
the literary sources, but his handling of epi- 
graphic and papyrological material is shaky. 
For example, while he accepts Speidel's argu- 
ment that auxiliary pay was five-sixths of the 
legionary rate, a few pages later he refers to the 
men in P. Gen. Lot. 1 as legionaries - yet 
Speidel’s case depends on their being in the 
auxilia. It is not good enough to cite diplomats 
from ILS or the Fasti Ostienses from AE. On 
the o*hcr hand, it Is useful to cite ILS refer- 
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ences as well as CIL. But when referring to 
individual legions, with acknowledgement to 
Ritterling, Campbell merely reproduces Rit- 
terling's citations of CIL. The whole section on 
legionary titles is unreliable - Lawrence Kep- 
pie's appendixes provide an admirable correc- 
tive. Campbell’s unfamiliarity with epigraphy 
is repeatedly apparent, since, ignoring conven- 
tions, he uses square brackets for round ones, 
to expand abbreviations, and pointed ones in- 
stead of square, for gaps in the text. Mercifully 
he does not attempt to reproduce many texts in 
full. Where he does, some are given as though 
they were complete when they are not. The 
worst specimen is on p 407, the ascrip- 

tion of Cl. Patemus Clementianus, with sev- 
eral mistakes in transcription as well as aberrant 
brackets. There are numerous misprints or mis- 
. spellings, especially of proper names, ancient 
and modem, and of German words. 

But the author has been careless, so as to 
mislead himself on occasion. Discussing the 
Tabula Banasitana, among other errors, he re- 
fers to “Titius Piso whose function is un- 
known". This person was actually called 
T(itus) Fl(avius) Piso, and he was prefect of the 
annona in ad 179, two years after the date of 
the Tabula ; information available as long ago 
as 1960, in the addenda to Meiggs’s Roman 
Ostia. 

Lawrence Keppie could also be called a pro- 
duct of Oxford, but The Making of The Roman 
Army is not his thesis, which was Colonisation 
and Veteran Settlement in Italy, 47-14 bc , pub- 
lished last year. He has worked in the field, in 
Italy as well as on the Antonine Wall and else- 
where in Roman Britain; and has read very 
widely - making thorough use, incidentally, of 
Schmitthenner’s unpublished thesis. He starts 
with the Servian reforms and rushes rapidly on , 
in the first chapter, via the Punic wars, Book 
VI of Polybius and Pydna, to Numantia and 
Schuiten’s excavations. Then a chapter on 
Marius’ reforms - with suitable caution on the 
extent to which the enrolling of the caplte censi 
was really revolutionary - and their aftermath, 
brings him to the end of 59 bc, the year of 
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and seldom claims equality. This demonstra- 
tion is contrary to modem doctrine, which sees 
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has some difficulty in showing that the civic 
populations as a whole supported the imperial 
cult beyond the scale of an “unreal formality”. 
There is enough evidence from half a dozen 
cities; large ( and small, to. show that the 
citizen ry was expected to attend major occa- 
sions in their best garb; while their young men 
and daughters took a special part in the cere- 
monies. But. it is only at the Games that the 
general masses, y^ere certainly present, drawn 
. especially by the mtroduction of gladiatorial 
'Shows, y, : 

The Games were in the early Empire held 
only every four years! but occasions multi- 
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Caesar s first consulship. After this heiiabu,. 
expand his ireatment, with chapters Z ,1 
conquest of Gaul, the civil wan ofV®- * 
emergence of the imperial legions, the 
Augustus, and the army of the early vL, 
The text is complemented by fbrty^S' 
ent photographs, their subjects nSIS 
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throughout the book Dr Keppie is thorouS 
aufait with epigraphy, and the appendix^ 
the legions are a clear and illuminating pm k 
There are also fifty-two line-drawings - W 
diagrams, battle plans, plans of camps andfo 
tresses, arms and armour, and inscriptions in 
eluding eleven of the Perugia sling buu'ett, 
some of which, as he dryly comments, "exhibit 
an abbreviated coarseness" about the opposinj 
generals of 41 bc. . * 

As with Batsford’s other "Studies [o 
Archaeology”, the book is aimed at “both 
historians and archaeologists, whether profes- 
sional or amateur”, all of whom will find much 
to enjoy and applaud, as well as considerable 
instruction: the seven appendixes, the notes 
and bibliography (helpfully arranged by chap- 
ter and subject) occupy some sixty pages; and 
the index is very foil. Apart from a few mb- 
spellings or minor slips, the production is Im- 
peccable, and there will be little for scholar to 
question. But it is puzzling to read that “uadi 
recently the expansion of VAL to VALERIA 
[in the title of the Twentieth Legion] rested <u 
the testimony of Dio”. Several inscriptions in 
CIL have it in foil, for example that from Tuc- 
cabor of the former chief centurion Sulgius 
Caecilianus. And why should the name of 
Monimus, soldier in the First Cohort ofltui- 
aeans, be Semitic? Monimus is Greek -unlike 
the name of the man’s father, lerombalus. The 
legions predominate here, as is proper, but the 
auxilia, the fleet, and the Rome garrison arc 
not neglected. Haverfield would have liked 
this book, Mommsen and Ritterling would not 
have disdained it. 


imposed on the cities by their overlords but 
generated in response to the supremacy of the 
kings, and iater transferred to the Republican 
power of Rome, envisaged as the goddess 
Roma, and in the late Republic extended to 
proconsular governors. But its great develop- 
ment came under the Empire, when Augustus 
and his successors, while nominally deprecat- 
ing any form of personal cult before thek 
death, when In the Italian tradition they be- 
came divi, akin to the gods, yet encouraged® 
creation of representative Councils in each 
hellenized province with central shrines of tw 
living emperor, combined with the'divfajFj" 
Roma, while individual dries were left nww 
make their own apparatus. It may be due » . 
Roman constraint that Augustus was lirmtep*® 
his lifetime to official cult under his 
title of Imperator Caesar Augustus, IW 
documents from Greek cities frequently 
him as a divinity and even offered B" 
“whatever could enhance his godhead I 
throughout the imperial period t here is a ^ 
fling distinction between the form of 
addressed “to” the Olympian gods, an^« 
normally offered “on behalf of" the 
though in other material respects they . 
treated as diyine beings .. ^ 

The cult is seen as providing a Ifoklwrr 
the largely autonomous Greek cities ana ^ 

■ ultimate ruler, avoiding the blatant 
force. It is argued finally that this ^latioff 
inter twined with the detailed structure 
vjncial government, recognized 
mized the power of the nmowp 
Greek viewpoint, as distinct ^ ^from the 
tooji.of fQrce, which barely existed 
ipflized provinces of Asia Minor in the 
two' df three provincial cohorts, Fn a*. 

short, shrift to the few instances of ... 

wards the imperial cult - we laugh. at ^ .. 

believe; not what we rej^t- andheujg^ 
niates the length and strength of tpe 
Cassius Dio's rejection of the gut ; 

is a Greek-spealong se'nator of 

altogether Dr Price has breath^ llfc* ; ' 
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A choice of blind alleys 


Irvi ng Kristol 

GHTTAIONESCU 

politics and the Pursuit of Happiness: 

An enquiry into the involvement of human 
beings in the politics of industrial society 
240pp. Longman. £16.50. 

0582295491 

Ghita Ionescu has been a distinguished teacher 
of political thought at the University of Man- 
chester, editor of an excellent journal (Gov- 
ernment and Opposition ), and an original poli- 
tical theorist in his own right. True, his theoriz- 
ing may seem a bit exotic by Anglo-American 
standards, combining as it does the Continen- 
tal liberalism of a Salvador de Madariaga, the 
tragic existentialism of Miguel de Unamuno, 
and the kind of paternalistic Toryism repre- 
sented by Sir Ian Gilmour. Still, Professor 
Ionescu is incapable of writing an uninteresting 
book, and Politics and the Pursuit of Happiness 
is foil of sharp insights and - what is less com- 
mon - much good sense about human nature in 
politics. 

lonescu’s critique of the “new ideological 
manner of thinking", by which he means “the 
sacrifice of the self to public, collective, or 
historical finalities”, is both earnest and co- 
gent. He sees the proximate origins of this 
mode of thought in the French Revolution, 
which declared in Article I of the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man that “the goal of society is 
human happiness”. Its more distant origins are 
to be found in the emergence of modem sci- 
ence, technology, and commerce, all of which 
combined to provide humanity with a keen 
sense of enlarged possibilities as to improve- 
ments in the human condition. Too keen a 
sense, perhaps, because this idea of Progress 
could, in its more extreme manifestations, lead 
to the intoxicating vision of a new and unpre- 
cedented social order inhabited by a radically 
transformed humanity. That wonderful vision, 
in turn, produced social and political activists 
who exemplify what Michael Polanyi has called 
"moral inversion” - ie, morally Impassioned 
action that Is utterly disdainful of morality it- 
self. ionescu quotes T. S. Eliot, when he 
speaks of men who 
. ■ . constantly try to escape 
bom the darkness outside and within 
ty dreaming of systems so perfect that 
no one will need to be good. 

The exorcism of such futuristic dreams, which 
inevitably turn into historical nightmares, 
Ionescu sees as the major task of political phil- 
osophy today. 

Iinescu’s efforts at countering such ideo- 
logical politics proceed mainly on the level of 


Hugo Young 

JOHN DEARLOVE and PETER SAUNDERS 
Introduction to British Politics: Analysing a 
capitalist democracy 
4%p. Polity Press , 108 Cowley Road, 

Oxford, OX4 1JF. £25 (paperback, £8.95). 
074560011 5 . 

Most “introductions", to British politics betray 
an attachment 1 to one dominant political per- 
spective. The commonest of these, rarely ack- 
nowledged to amount to a bias, is n version of 
liberal pluralism which examines the institu- 
honk of democracy and explains the workings 
power through them alone.. The counter- 
nnalysls, mote explicit^ committed, comes in 
vetriops of Marxism which describe the ppliti- 

sysfeth as a papitalist conspiracy.7nlrt«^uc- 

to British ‘Politics undertakes the. difficult 1 
«sk of picking a way between these 'cofiven j 
jfonal standpoints, and attempting to describe 
, ffi tatipn of power in Britain from the 
.natjier the Marxist nor the jib^ 

. explanation is Satisfactory. v £ i • 

- .Rift pook ia long, dense, in parts demanding 
ana 7&tlferT«s elementary than its title might 
| ^ to promise, It exaqiines. the con- 

'autafion MalivingppUtical, phenomenon, and 
■ ''^^^^PPhhcal'parties inaworWwbich ! 8 


individual psychology. He would like us all to 
be more aware of “the tragic sense of life", to 
realize that "happiness" is an interior human 
property while politics can only deal with ex- 
ternal human relations, to be aware that suffer- 
ing is a precondition of authentic human self- 
realization, to rediscover the priority of moral 
law over popular will, to strive for greater "dis- 
interestedness” in our political engagements. 

It is true that he also envisages a revised set of 
political arrangements, involving greater parti- 
cipation by the individual in a quasi-corporat- 
ist, quasi-syndicalist structure, wherein the 
major economic and social interests eschew an 
adversary posture and instead negotiate, tran- 
quilly and reasonably. But one wonders: if the 
ideological cast of mind eventuates in what he 
calls a “promissory politics”, and if this is the 
source of our malaise, why should any such 
new constitutional structure make that much 
difference? 

It may be said that Ionescu's basic problem is 
that he has permitted his insights as a political 
philosopher to be unduly influenced by twen- 
tieth-century sociology, with its grand and 
ghostly categories, its sweeping generaliz- 
ations, which obfuscate more than they en- 
lighten. Is it really the case that “the industrial 
society is a functional grid on which all func- 
tions, even the most modest, are enmeshed in a 
tight chain of reactions"? One can look at 
things this way, for purposes of academic re- 
search, but that does not mean it is the way 
they actually are. One can even argue plausibly 
that the reverse is true - that the industrial 
societies of today are so stable, despite their 
internal tensions and conflicts, precisely be- 
cause their complexity, like the complexity of 
the human body itself, is capable of delimiting 
any and all “chain reactions". Similarly with 
such concepts as “modern men” or “mass soci- 
ety”. They are useful journalistic phrases that 
are harmless when employed casually, but be- 
come misleading when reified. 

Ionescu is surely correct in asserting that the 
politics of the past two centuries is "ideologi- 
cal" in a way that previous politics was not. Ours 
is a future-oriented politics, not one that is 
content to "tend to the arrangements of soci- 
ety”, as Michael Oakeshott would still prefer. It 
is future-oriented because it cannot be other- 
wise, given the dynamic thrust provided by 
economic growth and scientific-technological 
advances. The ability to cope successfully with 
change, which is what we expect from politics 
today, is not at all the same thing as the provi- 
sion of stability and respect for traditional pre- 
rogatives that politics in the past was mainly 
about. Having said that, however, one has to 
add that some ideologies are very different 


review of the state of the Marxist debate casts a 
particularly suggestive light on the scrambling 
for survival now to be witnessed daily inside 
the Labour Party. 

The distance this book stands from some of 
the more “institutional" guides to Britain’s 
political structure is well exemplified by the 
chapter on what the authors call "the Secret 
State”. Familiar jargon about the state 
machine arid other such leftist shorthand might - 
teem to portend a sub-Marxist harangue.^ In 
feet, importing the closed worlds of the police, 
the judiciary, the security services and so forth 
sits well with the authors’ objective, and is 
done with the quizzical scepticism characteris- 
tic of most of tiielr book, . - •• 

The value of their analysis to a student, as 
well as other interested observers, is th^t it 
depicts a political system which is on the move. 
Too mariy textbooks . are representations of 
nolitics-in-aspic, almost as if the authors fear to ■ 
rake account of current realities lest they prove 
too transient for inclusion between hard cov- 
brs. As well as their studied r indeed, wme- 
times tediously laboured - heterodoxy, John 
Deaf love and' Peter Saunders take a lyide 
definition Of political reality, en eojnp MS ing the 
failed economy as Well as tbe evolving pi afties, 
the. infornationa^ 

. introduction' •/ v/ : ’ i ' 


from others, and that we can easily mislead 
ourselves by emphasizing the similarities 
rather than the differences. 

Ionescu sees the world today as dominated 
by the conflict between two ideologies. One is 
Marxist-Leninist messianism, which uims to 
create that perfect society in which no one has 
to be good. The other is what he calls utilita- 
rian-liberal. whose promise of happiness is vul- 
garly materialistic and senselessly hedonistic. 
Though he clearly would prefer the latter if 
forced to choose - has in fact preferred the 
latter when forced to choose - he dislikes both 
and feels that they are headed towards two 
alternative blind alleys. His critique of both 
ideologies, as ideologies, is lucid and combin- 
ing. But his conception of a utilitarian-liberal 
ideology, which he derives in a straight line 
from Bentham, does less than justice to the 
way of life which in fact prevails in the Western 
democracies. Benthnm’s intellectual influence 
has indeed been enormous, especially among 
economists and political scientists, but Benth- 
amite utilitarianism is - thank goodness - not 
exactly a secular and popular faith that ani- 
mates the democratic societies of the West, or 
one that completely dominates its politics. 

It is a curious characteristic of the current 
ideological conflict that, whereas Marxist reali- 
ties are always so wildly short of Marxist ideals, 
the democratic-capitalist reality is almost al- 
ways much nicer and better than our social 


theorists would suggest it ought to be. The 
bourgeois “progressive" ideology that prevails 
in the Western democracies has never been 
Benthamite, so far as the ordinary citizen is 
concerned. John Wesley and Thomas Jeffer- 
son have had far more influence in shaping the 
democra tic-capita list mind. Writing as an 
American, one would say that in American 
universities, no one reads Bentham while 
almost everyone reads excerpts from Toc- 
queville. In American high schools, Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town is still the favourite play to 
be produced, and in that little bourgeois world 
Bentham would be cast as a rather nasty, 
cracker-barrel eccentric. In short, bourgeois- 
capitalist ideology in the West has succeeded, 
to an extraordinary degree, where Marxist- 
messianic ideology has failed: it has converted 
its ideology into a “public philosophy", a way 
of life which most people, most of the time, 
freely accept and remain committed to. The 
ideological component is still there, but it is 
muted by the influence of pre-bourgeois moral 
and religious traditions. Adam Smith today is 
alive and well, but it is the Adam Smith of The 
Theory of Moral Sentiments as much as the 
author of Vie Wealth of Nations. If Ionescu 
had paid as much attention to Adam Smith 
(whom he ignores) as to Jeremy Bentham, he 
would be less likely to feel, as he obviously 
does, that the modern world is at the end of its 
tether. 


Read one 

and we guaranteeyouH be unable 
to resist the other. 
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Len Delghton. He’s been called the l poei of the spy story’. 

: Now comes something new from the master. 

The first two spy stories in a sensational spy trilogy, Game, Set and Match. 
: • . , . Out now in paperback, the stunning bestseller Berlin Game. 

And in hardbacks thrilling new entertainment Mexico Set. ■ 

'. p^iriQftnlB 1 0ranatla£1.95^ ^ Ma3toSBl,HulcWns<^5S.85 ' 
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Underground compensations 


David Bodanis 

BARBARA GLOWCZEVVSKI and others 
La Cit£ des Cataphiles: Mission 
anthropologique dans les sou terra ins de Paris 
244pp. Paris: Librairie des M6ridiens. 80fr. 
2865630749 

Prise up one of the paving-stones before a cer- 
tain well-known cafe in Paris’s Latin Quarter 
and a steep pitted stairway stretches down be- 
neath you. Clamber down that, take a sharp 
right turn at the bottom where there is a crumb- 
ling three-foot-high masonry arch, and you are 
in the world of underground Paris. 

It is largely a forbidden world with entrances 
blocked, key turnings cemented over, and 
flying visits from squads of police. But the Eure 
of what it contains- hundreds of kilometres of 
tunnels, abandoned gypsum mines with bullet 
holes from the time of the suppression of the 
Commune, sixteenth-century smugglers' gal- 
leries, strangespecies of mutated mice without 
eyes, massive waterfalls, a stone-hewn prison 
prepared by the feared "Cagoule" for their 
abortive 1937 coup which was to see an attack 
on Parliament from the basements - the lure of 
all this and more compels dozens, perhaps hun- 
dreds of Parisians, almost every night, and 
quite illegally, to descend, to investigate, 
sometimes to meet. 

Naturally they have developed their own 
mythology. Some who go down are never seen 
again, there's a great feeling of purity and you 
actually feel younger when you re-emerge, and 
girls who are strait-laced on the surface sud- 
denly reverse all their normal habits and be- 
come sexually obsessed. The ordinary Pari- 
sians who never venture down have also de- 
veloped their own stories about these under- 
ground wanderers (called “cataphiles"): they 
desecrate ancient monuments, they engage in 
wild orgies, they hatch subversive plots. 


In the land of Barthes and L6vi-Strauss this 
is too good to let pass. Are not some of the 
cataphiles’ stories strangely like those of cer- 
tain Australian aborigines, who also have 
heroes who descend in the womb of mother 
Earth, experience extraordinary adventures, 
and emerge purified and new? Does not all this 
imagery of the deep and the underlyingsuggest 
that the notions they come up with do underly 
the myths common in the city above? Isn’t the 
respectable Parisians* fear of the cataphiles a 
sign that they are on to something normally 
kept hidden? And above all, why are there so 
many more cataphiles these days than before? 

First, there is the connection with Parisian 
attitudes towards the suburbs. Subterranean 
Paris is literally linked with the suburbs in that 
the two form a continuous space surrounding 
the city, be it underneath or round the edges. 
And Parisians do not like their suburbs. As 
interview after interview reported here makes 
dear, it is not just the distance or lack of buses, 
but rather that "La banlieue n'est ni une limite, 
ni un espace que I'on pourrait prtcitoment cir- 
ca nscri re: e’est un creux, une attente de defini- 
tion, un entre-deux." This gives subterranean 
Paris an important role. The cataphiles tend to 
be young students or respectable working 
class, only just able to keep up with Paris rents 
and live with the constant threat of being 
forced out to the terrible suburbs . For them “le 
souterrain permet d’exorciser Ea peur du sub- 
urbain: ('intention est typiquement magique”. 
For more respectable Parisians, who do not 
venture down, the cataphiles are a reminder of 
the brooding, nearby suburbs, and now and 
then the authorities inject high-pressure con- 
crete to fill the cavities. 

. Then, there is more than just a spedfically 
Parisian insecurity at work here. In the past 
few years, and despite scientific evidence to the 
contrary, Western governments have been 
assuring us, that shelters can be built under- 


ground to allow us to escape the effects of a 
nuclear war. Such notions of an underground 
“womb" are widespread, and one of their 
attractions is that we expect this subterranean 
life to be led by precise new rules whereby, in 
particular, the misfits of surface life are auto- 
matically accepted. Popular fictions of sub- 
terranean existence always start from this, as 
numerous works the present authors cite 
demonstrate. 

But shelters have their pessimistic aspects 
too. The shelter fantasist insists on going 
down, into something like a small bubble or 
space-ship, an impulse, so the authors suggest, 
which the cataphiles can help to explain: “L’in- 
s£curit£, qui nous pousse d fuir chaque trappe 



urbainc menaqant de nous emprisonaer 
justement mite rente * la notion 
microcosmc.” WCQl wi- 

Be that as it may. and there is SOmah , 
very arbitrary about the authors' anaS? 
phenomenon, ordinary Parisians aS** 

by the cataphiles' poking around L& 

lions of the ciy that after the most re^S‘ 
of publicity about their doings 
Jacques Chairac, was suppo^d JSi 
called out the concrete-sprayers onee^alb 
This ttmeit was to block up not justafewS 
most used junctions, but every one of the2 
entrances. If the work continues *£ 
longer, the probing journeys of the cat* 
will be at an end, and this book theirepSa^! 
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Dinner at the Grand Hotel , Paris. Cartoon bySern, reproduced from the book reviewed below. 

Heights of luxury 


Cults , trends and stars 




Patrick McCarthy 

PAUL WEBSTER and NICHOLAS POWELL 
Salat-Gerraafn-des-Prls: French post-war 
culture from Sartre to Bardot . 

265pp. Constable. 19.95. : 

/• Sumt-Germain-des-Pris is an extravagantly 
silly book which' supposedly deals with French 
inteUeetualand .'political liistoty from 1940to 
but is in fptt a series of.anecdotes about 
; Sartre .and Sagan, Bprdot and Mitterrand. 

. ; There is ho need ,t0 distinguish-- among such' 
J figures because' they afl qualify as celebrities 
. i .arid the authors hold tfiat culture is a matter of 
.-opinion-makers, cult figures, trendsetters' 1 
' f.wvf “stws".' Any detail about such gods is in-' 
• evilably fascinating and thtis we ate told {hat at 
Liberation Simone Sfgnoret Wore a tartan. 
' ■ blanket While Elsa Triple^ preferred Dior and 
. Juliette Orfico Balmain. One qf these authors’ 
writes for the Guardian. hut tfiejipQk/alak, 
'. reads more like a Peter Simple* parody of the 
;• Guardfan . ■ . •••;■ y, ■ ■ 

T*»e reviewer can do rio better than quote 
some of the insights we arfe offered: L‘&tre el le 
j hfm is "largely a development ofthe ejilst en- 
"'W ^eorieaioftha pri^N^zl pMloaobherMfcr- 


: .;Us 

■ ' l^ pbrsbpai'choice of 

’ ■ |ied inpirecUyllp thepreatidp; ofthe 

•. ;:Ab*urdlst Thea t re r of ESpgSne. tortescq and 
■[ Samuel Beckirit".; Aragon, tie aid told, was : 

served : de Qaulle , with; K ^icai fanatibisihi^ 

: although two pages lateftie'd’lscover hlmseek- 
:;ing "alternative teluflortefo sferlip oxtreVnes^., 
;• MoanwhiIe! J Gide, ,, and other ilitemry ] Pace- ■ 
■ htakets" bhd founded the ^V/f F ih 19U, 

/'• •• Despite t hemistrtkein ! the da to the ficta in: 
, this book afo ntontly correct. What Is lacking is 
any understanding or real, interest |n. French 
writing and politics, PoS|t-war history; : is re- 
duced to U baitle^wogedjn the “sexual ^ree 
Zone of Salj^GeiTneli^ Itetween'.youth- 


■ ■ Botir gecrisle* 1 -, Minor skirmishes also take place 
between “committed and unorthodox Marx- 
ists" and between “progressive Marxism" and 
“consumerism”. It seems hardly worth point- 
ing out that, if one is interested in the rela- 
tionship between writing and society, it is 
necessary to break the bourgeoisie down into 
its various "milieux” and to remember that 
; . Gide, Sartre: and de Beauvoir came from very 
different segments of that class, as their writing 
. .shows. ■ 

... Similarly .the links between culture and poli- 
: tics are not elucidated by the remark that. In 
order to understand "political and social pro- 
PQSt-war France, one must examine 
“the atmosphere ideated around Sartre", One 
of the paradoxes about Sartre is that he has had 
Y«Y little direct political influence and it is 
meaningless to talk about "atmosphere" unless 
.one explains which social groups read him and 
What their, political .role was.- And surely one 
. cqn only claim that the New Wave cinetoa 
turned its back, on France’s traumas" If one 
has npver seen films like Godard’s Le Wcek- 
. end /which -is aii excpllenf sarirfeof the rapid 
modern izatipn tjiat overtook. France (n the 
. ,1960s. For- Webster and Powell, however, the 
i- 'Vas a /’yquth-o dented break- 

/ ^Mch.later /*tpn»ed- the youth: cult 
^ 

{ !•' [ : Much has be en ^^tten jin rfl^nt yeare on the . 

: ' - way that .tli® media now shape our culture iln 
; pi Pouvolr irtiellwuel erf Frai;c« R6gIs'bebray 
argues that .the role of uhiyersiUes andllttlc - 
rnagarinwhasdecllhed and th^.t culturalvaliib 
/ Whjiqwrinhde apd brdkep overnight by Bor- 
; nurd Pivot'S television programme; Itils took " 
V IpU^ ci^dencc to wb'at Is probably an exaiger- 
, :»tqd View atid it is ironic that ttib of itsprincibal . 
i Mitf : 

iritb.tiriter’siteril, , 

• . during, trip mid-1950s, ' whtte $artre r a Imi - 
! - ;- f y^ Wer^ darkened by th?;thbwledge that, 
amdugh ^he was an Object 'of fasctitailqii !iq 
. peppte IjkS, Webster: : ghd- Fdtiell, - few -young' ’ 

■ : ;Pddple Werefseriou^ly . studying his bbofe T^: ; 

TWs. rcvjfiwef,. whoh^ admittedly. nb'dafe ; 
to being a Utera|y pacemaker^ can oMy tidh- f ' 

; .tier why two comiwtenhjb^^ •; 


E. S. Turner 

JEAN D'ORMESSON (Editor) 

Grand Hotel: The golden age of palace hotels 
An architectural and social history 
272pp. with 470 photographs, £36 jn full 
colour. Dent. £25. 

0460046675 

The Franco-British team who compiled this 
glossy celebration of the orgulous were not to 
know of the fame awaiting the Grand Hotel, 
Brighton. All they say about this building is 
that it became overshadowed by the adjacent 
Metropole. For a glimpse of shattered splen- 
dour one must turn to the picture of the Grand 
at Scarborough, as peppered by the Kaiser’s 
. warships. ... 

The book concentrates on the splendours of 
the Belle Epoque, when baronial interiors of 
hotels were matched by those of the great lin- 
en. Many of the first-league establishments 
have earned books ail to themselves. In fiction, 
the grand luxe background attracted Arnold 
Benne{t, who denied that his Imperial Palace 
was the Savoy; Vidd Baiim, whose Grand 
Hotel owed much {o the vanished Adlon, in 
Berjhi; and the witty Ludwig Bemel mans, who 
looted his Hotel Splendlde in New York. 

As If,to match an overblown age, the French 
contributors to this volume occasionally go 
over the top. To Jean d’Ormesson, of the Aca- 
demic Frangaise, the “all-powerful” concierge 
of a great hotel was “a. veritable figure out of 

■ e man with, (he golden keys 
- tyhq was] rio.stradger to the darkest recesses of 
anyone's heart.; ./'/andsoQh.ToFrfiddric 
Grendel, the rontabtge was “a'klnd of political 
force , who; would free a guest arrested ‘%r 
having knocked 'down three pedestrians with 
hiB Jaguar”, dr; "persuade the medical authbr- 
; TO to forget certain requirements in order' to 
prdtect.the'life of.orie or more individuals” 
(wharevei;tbat *eaus) aitd fi n d false papers to 
■ speed the aep^tureofaguestin danger; When 

-riasUed 

4P theatr^;uckets. v ^ ? ■■ .}■ ,-^V • 
J 4‘Miel to the tnqnopled Olivier 

(Ptpust’ihQmeifi'o'in '• 

home) -was pure Berneln^ans. ' Apparently he 
sSjSjfr : ^B^^oiyTTOsingbierd ■ he’ 

: oncc serVfed uh * Z • > 


"It does not hurt a Grand Hotel to have been 
the scene of a scandal”, says Jean d'Orme&n. 
Mata Hari brought no ill-repute on the Plaza 
Atltenfie in Paris by being arrested in the bar. 
In the Paris Ritz the Countess of Warwick and 
Frank Harris plotted to blackmail Edward VII 
■ over the "dearest Daisy" letters. Nor (jxttt 
Brighton) is a dash of tragedy always unwel- 
come. It was to Geneva’s Beau Rivage that 
"they brought Franz- Joseph’s wife like a great 
wounded swallow”, with an anarchist’s stflelB 
wound in her heart. That other Beau Rivage, 
at Lausanne, has earned perennial head lines ss 
a seat of “lakeside diplomacy" (staging Len- 
non talks this year). 

It is no reflection on David Walkin’? suc- 
cinct, knowledgeable account of the rise in 
grand hotels, and their architectural fashions, 
to say that this is primarily a picture book. 
Between the dazzling colour-plates there i are 
perhaps too many shots of empty Interim. 
People do furnish a room! But the pleasuresfor 
the eye are many, even though hunting “P 
captions several pages away can be tiresome- 

There is an arresting picture of a vast, 
ily ornamented hotel rushed lip, by a form 
system building, in 1888 for the Barcelona!?' 
hibltlon, then demolished. Slower to eien. 
thanks to flnancinl jiggery-pokery, ms ibj 
Cecil in London, with 1,029 bedrooms; bjt« 
least it vanished quickly - in sixteen w* ^ 

Thosq who assisted in the fall of Hltl^ww 

take pleasure in recognizing the palace M ■ 
which the British Army picked up as freely “ 
picked up royal palaces. One would haw 
' to see a larger picture of the chdleaii-^ R0 P“ 
Picardy which dominated Le Touqueru) 

1930s, briefly housed Goering/und w* s 
bombed* . . ^ 

• Sdme grand hotels have ended up i p . 

republics, like the now-modest Piipp'at 
. bad (Karlovy’ Vary), once sekved by lhepw‘ 
Seaton 'Carlsbad Ejqjtess from ^ - 


> glimpse of the Metropole, 'Moscow, 

- the thought that Its c6riqier£ es »^ ^Undef.w eg 
ent tegiipe, perform ,Hb spectacuter JJv ^ 
Tte three inscrutable page-bbys of .»» ... 

, Palacelh istunbul afe A reminder that, . 

. fago/thls drop-jnf for viriers wSs not toO , . 

1 tb receive tieek^inder^ on' idtrfl-^bcspP^ ^ 

. . age-fligtits out of Gatwick, ; 

- A Cartoon illustrates a orte-time y r 
grand hbtels Which the contributors i neap» • 

- ■ WfUd abdut: rite: deparridg’ goej I , , 
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Rules and regularities 


Alan Ryan t 

■ — r 

ROBERT BROWN t 

The Nature of Social Laws: Machiavelli to Mill s 

270pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50. j 

0521257824 t 

Robert Brown is well known to readers inter- 1 
ested in the philosophy of the social sciences; 1 
twenty years ago,, his Explanation in Social , 
Science set high standards of clarity and good ) 
sense in a rather messy discipline. The Nature ; 

of Social Laws is intended less as a contribution ( 

to the current debate about naturalistic and 
anti-naturalistic views of social science than as 
a contribution to the archaeology of the dls- j 

pute. Though Professor Brown has some per- 
suasive things to say about the claims of natur- 
alists and anti-naturalists at the very end of the" 
book, his subject is the history of the attempt to 
articulate “the idea that there are scientific 
laws of society just as there are scientific laws . 
of nature". That history starts with Machiavelli 
and ends with Mill, because “the work of each 
man forms a natural boundary". Before 
Machiavelli there was hardly any discussion of 
the de facto operation of governments, and of 
the principles which governed them in feet 
rather than in moral ideal; after Mill, there was 
no further conceptual or logical development 
which could shed light on the conflict between 
naturalists and anti-naturalists. Mill 
was ihe first person to bring the Enlightenment con- 
ception of the social sciences to a point sufficient for 
us fully to understand and appraise It. Subsequent 
elaboration has added nothing essential to his argu- 
ment and removed nothing that makes a substantial 
difference. No one who either favours or opposes the 
basic claim - the claim that there are social laws just 
as there are physical laws, and that therefore the 
structure, procedure, and alms of the social sciences 
must resemble those of the physical sciences - is 
likely to have his opinion altered by conceptual de- 
velopments after Mill. 

Students of Popper on the one side, or of 
Wittgenstein or Gadamer on the other, may 
well twitch a bit at this claim; but on reflection 
even they will probably admit its justice. After 
Mill, philosophers may well have produced 
better (as well as worse) arguments for suppos- 
ing that social phenomena were, or were not, - 
simply another part of the natural order to be 
explained by the same kind of laws as any part 
of the natural order; but it was Mill who' so to 
speak stabilized the question sufficiently for all 
sides to know what.they were quarrelling ab- 
out. To agree with Brown on this point it is not 
necessary to believe that Mill’s defence of the 
naturalistic position was in all respects lucid, 
coherent, and persuasive. Indeed, when 
Brown disentangles the various elements of 
Mill’s account of just what the laws were, tp 
whose discovery the social sciences were com* 
fflitted. one feels a familiar sinking feeling, as it 
emerges ever more plainly that Mill kept mak- 
ing all sorts of distinctions between different 
kinds of social laws, almost all of which were 
well worth making, but very few of which 
coincided exactly with his official position on the 
nature of social science. Which laws are really 
causa) /which ere really laws of nature; which 
are really ultimate; on all this, his position is 
quite unstable. And this is a small matter in 
comparison with the instability of his account 
of the ! senses ;in which the laws of political 
economy,; say, can be characterized as "ate . 
stractions", I".".. . . V-!:*;- 

■To say .th at- Brown's account is a. contribu- 
tion to the arohaeoiogy of the argument be- 
. tween ;thobe tibb think that the “Geisteswis- 
tenschaften" and the “Naturwissenschaften” 
are or afe. not methodologically at one perhaps 
■ ^ktepresents 'hlS: own; conceptlon of his task..' ; 
:■ Fw this ia undOmably a piepe of analytical his- ■ , 
to ry. in which ,the author's own. purposes are - 

^alytical father than historical- Browns view ■ 

. « that the historian's task is the, tracing of 
•; InOuence. bbth the influence bf thinkers upon 
. their audeessors and the Influence, of the sodal, 
^cnomic^ahd 'political setfing upori cbntem- ■ 
, PCrary thinkersr. Before this tesjc can get very i 
. JJ^^OWeveri we n^d to fiaye a tolerably clear 
, 'tiea ofyriiat the ideas are whose genesis we are . 

^uigtb explain, His task , as he sees it here, is 
. clarification.: But^ ^perhapsit.is 1 


Because the first of the social sciences to v 
become self-conscious was political economy, > 
much of The Nature of Social Laws is devoted c 

to the early history of economic theory; the r 
stalking horse here is Joseph Schumpeter's I 
History of Economic Analysis, a wonderful £ 
book which uniquely combines generosity to i 
precursors with complete contempt for the be- 1 
nighted multitude who entertain a different i 
conception of what economics is about. So i 
Schumpeter was forever praising sixteenth and i 
seventeenth-century social theorists for pro- i 
ducing portions (admittedly cluttered by in- i 
essentials) of the great truths of nineteenth- 
century economic theory. Brown doesn’t ex- 
actly deny the similarities between earlier and 
later views; what he does is make the point that 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century writers 
simply do not treat their generalizations like 
the falsifiable hypotheses beloved of the 
"hypothetico-deductive” conception of sci- 
ence. Thus Botero, praised by Schumpeter for 
'producing the “Malthusian" theory of popula- 
tion as early as 1589, certainly takes into 
account the factors that limit population, so 
that the innate propensity to indefinite expan- 
sion does not result in the entire globe being 
almost immediately over-populated. What he 
does not do is take an interest in the status of 
his opening assumption that, but for checks, 
population would increase explosively. Right- 
ly, Brown points out that not just Botero but 
political writers like Machiavelli, Guicciardini, 
and Bodin treat counter-examples to their 
generalizations, not as falsifying instances, but 
as occasions for sharpening up the scope of 
their prudential maxims - like the driving in- 
structor who tells his pupil that the injunction 
to accelerate and brake decisively must be ap-. 
plied with caution wheh approaching damp 
pedestrian crossings. 

Once we get on to Locke, Mandevitle, Hume 
and Smith, we enter territory where methodo- 
logical self-consciousness is the order of the 
day. Even here, however, such innovations as 
Mandeville’s devastating use of the doctrine of 
unintended consequences - as in his demon- 
stration that the chastity of ladies in polite 
society was preserved by the immorality of 
- their sisters who sold sexual gratification on the 
street,- and thereby reduced the force of the 
carnal pressures which would otherwise have 
Impelled upper-class men to seduce upper- 
class ladies- do not lead to a systematic inquest 
into the nature of the social system that dis- 
plays, such curious properties. What look like 
candidates for laws are still treated as pruden- 
tial maxims which legislators ought to take into 
account. Someone who felt less committed to a 
broadly empiricist account of the nature of 
science might, here, feel that Brown overdoes 
the differences between the natural scientist 
and the social theorist. It's true that Newton 
became a legend, and that "the experimental 
method of reasoning" was an object of atten- 
tion. But not all sciences showed any great 
tendency to turn Into axiomatiZed or quantita- 
tive systems before the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and it might even be 
thought that the uncertain logical status of 
many generalizations was - pace Popper - a 
fruitful rather than a retrograde feature. This 
may be generally true of economics, a disci- 
pline whose 'Taws" have always hovered un- 
easily between the empirical and the d priori. 

. Although, as I have suggested, Mill s views, 
remain in some obscurity 'evert Browns 
patient disentangling, the effect of tWs bookis 
.'to increase one’s aense of Mill’s standing in the 
subject. His “canons of induction may not 
■haveprqvjded a royal road to the discov ei y o [ 
true causal laws of social and economic life, but 
=' V his concern to spell dlit just what we can and 
: cannot hope to explain stands up well to any 

tinount of scrutiny 1 * He Was'perfecUy dear ate 
• oat the difference between merely eTOpolat- 
irig from trends and being able to 
'-genuine laws in explanation ; he was ratatfy 
clear about the Umltations on appeals to hu- 
rtiiin natiire” even if he was not entirely clear 
' r u &.W.or lh8Sd e n« v Of 
the 1 Formation' of Charecter'/: would, achieve. 

; ; Ha was deft id distinguishing the situalipn 

hot MPiy ittor informationsbout the 

; ■ ■vfiSShS "iff wh « 

' fhXiationwas but did not know which causal 
: wasamenabteTo the toght 

. {bat** aright have genuine explanations tWn 


where we possessed only probabilistic laws. is 
What Mill was not successful in was the pro- sc 
duct ion of strict laws of a distinctively social ol 
nature; and what he was most led astray by was pi 
his belief that the growth of ideas was the chief vi 

causal factor In determining social change - an sc 

area in which, as Brown shows well enough, la 
Mill was slow to see that in many cases changes 
in social practice are the very same thing with 
changes in thought. “Galileo’s first use of his J 11 
telescope was in itself a display of thought on ^ 
the subject, not the mere effect of his earlier )a 
thought." si 

Brown's conclusion is not dispirited or dis- oi 
piriting, however. On the main issue between w 
the humanists who look for social meanings, or B 

insist on the “nile-govemed" character of so- o 
rial life, and the naturalists who look for causes tl 

and regularities, he is evidently on the natural- » 
ists' side. There are altogether too many occa- a 
sions when an appeal (o rules gets us nowhere - e 

when rules are broken, when we want to ex- h 
plain the origins of rules, when we want to ti 
explain non-rule-governed behaviour. All the p 
same, there is no doubt that strict laws of the r 
kind Mill sought have simply not turned up. It f 

Raking it in 

— ( 

Isabel Emmett ! 

GIANFRANCO POGGI ( 

Calvinism and the Capitalist Spirit: ( 

Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic 
121pp. Macmillan. £10. 

0333345045 

In The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capi- 
talism Max Weber argued that the moral code 
fashioned out of Calvin's doctrines by Calvin- 
ists led to a new attitude towards money-mak- 
ing and work among European and American 
businessmen. He called that code the Protes- 
tant Ethic and the new attitude the Spirit of 
Capitalism, and argued that both were neces- 
sary conditions for the birth of modern capi- 
talism. 

The fact that ideas influence economic de- 
velopments is self-evident, as Maxxfiad recog- 
nized. He believed that the development of 
productive forces played a crucial role in social • 
change and this entailed people forming new 
ideris. He believed also that the ideas which 
social groups came to form about their own 
interests and those of other groups. played a. 
crucial part likewise in producing change. 
Some Marxists, however, talked as though 
ideas did not matter in history. Weber’s argu- 
ment was developed in part 'as an answer to 
them. But he also wanted to show, what strange 
adventures occur to sets of ideas over time, 
often to the distress of those who hold them . In 
his analysis Weber separates ce rtain ideas from 
the total flux of thinking, doing and being that 
is human history and came, usefully but some- 
what dangerously, to write of them as though 
they had been something like independent 
actors, ; 

1 Weber’s argument is not really provable nor 
is it very plausible - we can never know what 
other events or stts of ideas might not have 
. played aslmilar role if the Protestant Ethic had 

. Sen absent. Even had Weber be«h able to 
; . prove that the Ethic was a necessaiy condition 
i for the birth of modern capitalism, he would 
i not havb been saying as much about the matter 
as is commonly thought. Among the myriad 
t causes of such an event the contribution of any 
F ' one may be relatively small and in the case in 
t question Other factors, including other ideas, 

I ‘ art likely to have been more influential. . 
f 1 One of the virtues of Gianfranco Poggi’s 
. book is 'that he understands this. Ho shows that 
. ' ■ Weber Was. aware of mulllrcausalily and nwoire 
• of most of the conditions other than religlbus 
f ' ideas rtedessary for the appearance of modern 
. . capitalism. In his final chapter he places the 
r ■ Protestant Ethic argument in a udder cine 
f which he finds scattered throughout Weber’s 

. work.'"' ’• !'■■■•■ 

i He argues that Weber misses out a term in 
i.‘ his title. CaMn'sown doctrines are terra 1; the 
3 .. Prptestant Ethic, is fehrt'2; and the spirit of 
t capitalism term 3 (term 4, capitalism; is only 
1 ■ implied). Most Calvinists were not busfoe'ss- 
t men and the Cilviniat^^pirir utoi; the novel, 


is implausible to suppose that this is because 
social scientists have chronically been more 
obtuse than natural scientists. Tlte better ex- 
planation is simply that the common-sense 
vocabulary in which we describe and live our 
social existences is not one in terms of which 
laws are to be had: 

Wc cannot, on ihe one hand, phrase our questions in 
terms of our daily sorini issues and, on the other 
hand, hope to discover reliable and precise social 
laws that we can apply to them. We cannot hope to 
do this any more than we can hope to find genuine 
laws in physics by restricting ourselves to queries 
such as 'in our climate, how much less maintenance, 
on the average, will a tile roof need than one made of 
wooden shingles?" 

But since most explanation in social science 
operates by appealing to agents’ intentions, to 
the impact of natural and non-social causes on 
social phenomena, and to loose generaliz- 
ations and weak correlations with other social 
events, the probable non-existence of strict 
laws which are genuinely law-like and distinc- 
tively social in nature turns out to have less 
practical importance than writers like Mill ever 
realized. In that sense, the debate can, as Pro- 
fessor Brown says, “safely be laid to rest”. 


Calvinist businessmen. At this point Poggt 
might have corrected the blurring we find in 
Weber between the effect of one Protestant 
code on businessmen in the mid-seventeenth 
century and that of a different Protestant code 
on industrial workers in the late eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, but fails to do so. He 
criticizes the way in which Weber portrays the 
Ethic and the “spirit" as ideas floating above 
their presumed possessors, in the hope that the 
affinities between the two sets of Ideas will 
somehow demonstrate a causal connection 
Having clarified the terms in Weber’s argu- 
ment Poggi reduces them, arguing that the 
capitalist "spirit" supposedly “fathered by" the 
Protestant Ethic is nothing more than that 
ethic applied to money-making: Weber’s 
analytical distinction is hardly worth making. 

Poggi makes a good case but it might work 
better still if that part of the "spirit” vyhiifh 
' rejpiiris continuous effort to accumulate wealth 
as a virtue were collapsed back Into the Ethic, 
and the rest.- the fact of continuous competi- 
tive accumulation of wealth; the treatment of 
time as currency; the self-discipline - seen as 
part of a description of modern capitalism in its 
early ‘stages, rather than as a cause of it. 

| N | OIE|l.n 

COWARD 

Coward : Col lected 
Verse 

Edited by Graham Payn and 
Martin Tickner 
All Coward's verse together in one 
volume for the first time - over eighty 
verse, two-thirds never published 
, before.: 

■ £9.95 4IJ55/407 

, The Noel Coward 
Songbook 

. A large for mat album containing the 
words and music- in sheet music size - 
: of fifty-one of Coward's most famous 
i Songs. : 

. ' £15.00. 413566404 

Pomp and 
; Circumstance 

! Coward's first and only novel, first . 
published jn I960 and long unavailable in 
paperback, is amply endowed with the 
wit, social observation and the satirical' 

. bite which are the hallmarks of the . 

. maker's songs and plays. . 

£7.95 hardback 4I3$I7004 
£2.95 paperback 4/3 56370 7 
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The anarchists’ advocate 
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The pioneers’ piety 


f awic T u Schaack was “corpulent, pompous, and inordi- 

■LcWIS VjOUIu nately vain”. The intensity of Avrich ’s personal 

PAUL AVRICH " commitment to the defendants pervades the 

The Hayraarket Tragedy narrative and drains some of the climactic 

535pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. events « especially the executions and funerals 
£32.10. of November, 1887, of their drama and impact. 

06910471] I The picture of Chicago in the 1880s is equally 

The Haymarket bombing of May 4, 1886, in lurid. Oppressed workers, corrupt 

Chicago is one of the most controversial foci- ^ & fr «ghtened mo- 

dems in the history of American labour unrest f prov,ded a * ert , lle S^'nd Avnch be- 
and left-wing protest. Eight policemen died J™' h M h 7- ° W ' 

either from the bomb or the shooting that T dl ^ ded ,n ,lS °T° m 

erupted. In all, shay-seven officers and an un- flnd un ‘ 

known number of citizens were injured. In the p f ° |. hei * crced ' 7116 sma * 1 f™ of 

mid-1930s Henry David’s The History of the £ a ™rch«t follow, ng even at the height of 

Haymarket Affair (1936) demonstrated that ^ Ia bour agrta t.on m the 1880s. needed fiirth- 
the eight anarchists who were tried and con- er en JpHas.s. Some mdicahon of the ethnic 
victed as instigators of a conspiracy that led to com P' ex, y of the Chicago electorate at this 

the bombing were not guilty. David showed d “? W ?.£ d h , ave glv f n a ™ Qre realistic P icture 
the bias of the trial judge, Joseph E. Gary, the of th « difficult situation the an^chists faced as 

climate of anti-radical hysteria in Chicago, and a pol,t , lc . a and ec ° rom,c force - 
the weaknesses of the prosecution’s case . shares the corrosive and apocalyptic 

against Albert Parsons, August Spies, and V,S, ? n 1 . lhat fh ? ana f c,llsts held of American 

their six co-defendants. “The evidence never ca P ,tellsn J and its future at the end of the 

proved their guilt”, David concluded. Four of n,nct « enth pentury. Haymarket indeed repre- 
the men were hanged, another committed Se " teda «»•" on the nation’s system of justice, 
suicide before execution, and three went to and i h 5 prosecall ? n and executions of the ac- 
prison until Governor John P. Altgeld par- fUnn , JL 110 d p fende r r f npw - But the period 
doned them in 1893. t0 1920 saw In the United States a burst of 

For ail of his analytic insights, David did not re . form agita L tion that be 8 an the slow process of 

have access to many relevant primary sources mill 8 atin 8 the excesses of industrial develop- 

and he did not go deeply into the personal f n ? nf \ The Haymarket case, with all its tragic 

histories of the anarchist defendants. Paul in J ust,ces and unfortunate consequences, was 
Avrlch, a specialist in Russian and American am ° ng th ~ e Y. enls “ the Homestead Strike, the 
anarchism, has drawn on new material, indud- Stnke ’ and the Depression of the 

ing the papers of some of the participants. He , 908 « eneral, y “ that led Americans in the 
devotes more than a third of his narrative to the r yea . rs of tfie Gilded Age to re-examine 

events that preceded Hayraarket, and provides their national values and initiate a generation 
a detailed recounting of the inside workings of . P°htical aud economic reform. The Progres- 

the Chicago anarchist movement. This fresh Era did no f move * n a direction that the 
information Is the most important contribution C anarchists, or perhaps Paul Avrich, 

that The Haymarket Tragedy makes to historic- ™ l “ d haveendorsed * but tbeir fate was a part 

al understanding of the case. Avrich has not *° f the troub!ed eaT ty si B ns of that sweeping 
endeavoured to trace the complexities of the mQ . vemeat for so ^ ial change. 

Haymarket episode for late nineteenth-cen- - Avnch s book “ useful for its research and 
tury American. society. Instead, this is a brief lts co ” unand of American anarchism. The Chi- 
far the defence. that stresses advocacy over ca ®° de ^ endants have found an eloquent advo- 

nSy- 4 ? American history, tow- 

' ; AVrifch : ‘does SdqressT a number of specific tbe Haymarket caie still awaits Its defthi- 

• questions about.the case - the civilian casual- tlvc trea tment. 
ties at Haymarket, the whereabouts of Albert 

Parsons after the bombing, and the' suicide of r I ’L ~I ^ a e 

ine planters p 

ty of the bomb-thrower. George Schwab, an - 


tive treatment. 


Kenneth O. Morgan 

ELWYNT. ASHTON 

The Welsh In the United States 

182pp. Caldra House, 23 Coleridge Street, 

Hove. Sussex. £6.50. 

0950968609 

The causes, character and consequences of 
Welsh emigration, particularly to the United 
States, have inspired much fine scholarship, 
both from Welsh and American historians. 
David Williams, Alan Conway and Glanmor 
Williams in Wales, Rowland Berthoff, Wilbur 
Shepperson and Edward Hartman among 
American scholars have examined the precise 
impact made by Welsh emigrants upon the 
social, economic and religious life of the 
United States from the seventeenth century to 
the twentieth: while Gwyn A. Williams lias 
written marvellous accounts of the inspiring 
magic of the Madoc legend and its influence on 
specific Welsh- American settlements such as 
Beulah, Pennsylvania. We have also had re- 
cently welcome reprints of the writings of Ben- 
jamin Chidlaw and R. D. Thomas (“Iorthyn 
Gwynedd"), both of them hol-gospelling 
ministers touting the cause of mass Welsh 
migration to the opportunities and freedom of 
the New World. Thomas's Welsh-language 
guide, Yr Ymfudwr (The Emigrant), became a 
best-seller in the 1850s, and by 1890 there were 
100,000 Welsh-born immigrants recorded in 
the United States national census. 

As a result of this active scholarship, the 
contribution of the Welsh to American civiliz- 
ation can be traced with new precision. They 
were prominent among the older immigrant 
stock, as skilled miners from Pennsylvania to 
the Rockies, and as farmers from New York to 
Minnesota. They were also early pioneers in 
American labour unionism. In addition, the 
Welsh influence upon several aspects of Amer- 
ican religious history was a remarkable one, 
mainly in older Protestant settlements, in New 
England and the north-east, but also in mes- 
sianic novelties such as the Mormons. Several 
hundred Welsh i ‘Sairit5 ,, foUo<ved their com- 
patriot, “Captain" Dan Jones, to Utah in the 


The planters’ power 


late 1840s. Not until the massive 
new immigration from the peasant «K°! 
southern and eastern Europe 

onward, did, he 

become swamped, and their cultj? 
creasmgly attenuated. Thereafter „n ■ !* 
rant group became more rapidly asiirS^ 
the mores of the New World 
group at the turn of the century had aSf 
proportion of fully naturalized AmeikT 
It would be pleasant to record t£^L 
Ins oncal themes are illumiaated by Eh™? 
Ashtons new book. Unfortunately Sii 
dmiful listing of welsh place?^ 
Welsh-American celebrities (InclaS £ 
dubious inclusions as the novelist William 
Deni. Howells), it takes us back to a m Z 
older tradition of filio-pietistic eulogy At lea* 
we are spared the alleged eighteen Wehh 2 
° f the Declaration of Independence or 
the Welsh roots of Jefferson, or Lincoln- b« 
otherwise sentiment and nostalgia tend to pre- 
dominate. At the same time, this unpreten- 
tious and attractive little book contains much 
to charm and inform the general reader, not 
only in Wales itself. It gives us competent 
accounts of early Welsh religious communities 
m Pennsylvania and the Midwest, and docu- 
ments, briefly but generally accurately, pat- 
terns of argicultural and industrial emigration 
in the nineteenth century. Its biographical 
notes rescue from oblivion some genuine 
Welsh- Americans such as Samuel “Golden 
Rule" Jones, the distinguished reform mayor 
of Toledo, Ohio, in the 1890s. There are some 
jolly stories such as that of January Jones, a 
Welsh mining prospector in the California gold 
rush of 1849. One January he threw his hat Into 
the air and struck the earth where it landed. He 
literally struck lucky, discovered gold on the 
spot and became immensely wealthy. There b 
also some picturesque detail on current Welsh- 
American literary and musical life, including 
the recent Welsh newspaper, Mmwa fWe 
Too) published in New Jersey. Mr Ashton's 
work will not set the valleys ablaze but it will 
remind distant observers of the Americso 
scene that, bubbling impatiently in the great 
melting pot, was an important element (hat 
remained obstinately and incorrigibly Welsh. 


.... 0X1 

. anarchist shoemaker, allegedly passed through 
NeW York, hurled the explosive , 
and then Oed to California. David rejected the 
S i 01 ? , of Ge0r B e Schwab’s involvement, and 
Amch admits that “the evidence is far from 
■ satisfactory’’. ; , v . 

; 'Ofl the facts of th| trial itself, the legal 
igpeals and Governor ^ltgeltf’S pardon, 7Tie 
Ttayttiarkti Tragedy supplements: D Avid’s 
Hwork but d^es not replace it. Avrich writes as a 
,, .partisan. of the anarchists, coiivmced that no 


Peter Marshall 

-BETTY WOOD 

Slavery In Colonial Georgia 1730-1775 
254pp. Athens: University of Georgia Press 
$22.50.: 

0820306878:. , 


Arresting historical descriptions of a 
pioneering stage rely heavily on the involve- 
ment of exceptional characters and the pre- 
servation of their records of events. In the case 
of Georgia, only the small but articulate band 
of Salzburg settlers supplied, following their 
arrival in 1734, a substantial, if atypical, first- 
hand commentary on the difficulties of creat- 
ing a new community. The growth of slavery 
and the legpl and economic systems which con- 


Tbigedy supplements: DAvid’s The settlement of Georgia was the last colonial IS? ^ 6 rowtl1 of siaver y 

dq&s not replace it. Avrich writes as a success story of the First British Emoire but its firn J j* § a and ^°, no u m J c systems whicb con “ 

,, pArtiSari : of the anarchists, convinced that no creation , as Betty Wood is at Daiii/io demon a med and ™ urlsh ? d ^ Institution cannot be 

• w! [ b e prosecution side could honestly strato. was neltiJr speedy nor^tXhtforward" fn^h^f nt ? d 1 fTOtn the surviv ' 

wm- Only pdlitical The nature and formof fhe sodety wWcTw^ 
ambition,, allegiance to, capitalism, or moral . envisaged in 1732 bv theTfusteAs Sen 1 d ^ narr ^ ves do not exist. To 

• tbe founding oharter.diftered profound from re^uLfolSo^ 6 “ uthor . has drawn * In a 

. 9 aae, This sustained indignation gives the book that ottering. cm the eve of the Revolution forty ^ r Such evidence *» ,s 

• power, ,bpt leaves -relevant questions un- years later. The transformation If it has to be • howev er,. the ctinclu- 

. Answered.* Why was Judge Gary,’ wi^orn the ascribed to A single factor can be traced to the 8 ^ n , s whic h can be reached from analyses of 

device believed would be fair, so flagrant, a growth of slave labour; By. 1775 Oebrcia was and . CX ! eQ l , rfobs ln ** My of law de- 

.pmisanopthe^nch? Why was State’s Atto* WeDon the way to becoming ^whafiteprcSS ■**“ sIaVes ’ ’ nd bf details ib " 

181 bad SQhght to render imp<^ble:aso^ietfwho2 ofelln a , dv ® rtl f eme n t8 seeking the recapture 


: libber classes ^ ^ . — 1 B Provau, u^eir efflqaqy had to be demori> A J 


« f - ' 1 -• TT , •• .. . ». »— ; *i [’ll I . * 

:90|ony . tp^ frAe;White8 did- hot; become Cordon Brnth^An 
:ntly. apparent,- while the brosboot of , 7?:^“ 


?yirta|« fopr^evidept j* ; 

. a— * .. jfrogqeptiopi , 1^50 ahd complete] V Obscured them afti»ri 7 « •' L 1 ? . 


Infraction might, for example, be judged either 
to indicate mounting white alarm or to reflect 
the growing difficulty of regulating slave life, 
particularly in Savannah, the colony's only 
town. Since it is evident that by the eve of the 
Revolution slavery in Georgia had become 
steadily more akin in style to that practised in 
neighbouring colonies, there seems little point 
in seeking to assess the mildness or severity of 
its enforcement, Barring some quite remark- 
able accession of materinls, any future judg- 
ment on the subject will depend upon Uk 
sources located and used by Betty Wood. A 
certain inherent ambiguity may allow other 
explanations to be offered: Georgia w?s loo 
recent a society to acquire both slave interests 
and moral doubts, but was also too early a 
settlement to form a mere part of the relentless 
nineteenth-century expansion of the Cotton 
Kingdom. Its slavery developed as a fact 0 
economic life requiring practical arid loo^*". 
cial restraints, and. it is this system, 
drama and resistant to intellectual ® 
explanation,, that Dr Wood has depicted , s ° 
well,-.. . : '■ r •' 


vose 5 .and. the traditional' lands they. 
oqly part: of today, withiri the United Slat?*; 
Reading theirnjeticuiqqs and detailed acco 
we ar6 given another perspective bn th Jgj * 
sion of the United States and the P raC “°? J. 


son or me unnea aiates anu ^ ~ 

the Invading vehoe of "spider-whites .. 
beyond this we find, another way of ; , 

cqig time rind events which has much, to do .. : 

. a native American philosophy that exten S . 

• bejlpqd the boundaries of the, Cheyenne,^_ | , 

■. footriOtes and scholarly apparatus a« - 

cah|e,;; so that As a whole: the volumes * j :; 

■both , As a monufient to the- leaders of • 
Ghcyeone ifr- the nineteenth ceptury-ano ^ , 
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ftitn McGIlchrist 

CHRISTOPHER RICKS 
The Force of Poetry 

447pp. Oxford: aarendon Press. £19.50. 

0198117221 

Essays are tentative: the word itself tells us 
that. “Toute cette fricassee que je barbouille 
i5 j ’ , There is nothing arch about 
Montaigne’s wonderful description of his own 
book of essays; he is aware of its vulnerability, 
and he is easy about it, as the essays, impro- 
vised and unfinished, are themselves the 
spacious expressions of ease. For all that, there 
Is nothing tentative, or spacious, or easy-going 
about the essays here collected by Christopher 
Ricks to form a new book , suitably entitled The 
Force of Poetry. As ever Professor Ricks is 
lively, elegant and combative - “the eagle eye 
In the velvet glove” to renovate a clichfi or two, 
i toEmpson; and so when he self-depreciating- 
ly classes himself, with John Aubrey, among c* 
the “maggolty-headed credulous fellows”, we 
may be forgiven if we do not altogether believe 
him. “A gathering of essays, not a march of 
chapters”, as Ricks puts it with a little touch of 
poetry which is destined to linger in the mind 
and grow In suggestiveness as one reads, this 
book covers exactly twenty years and contains 
nearly as many essays, all but one of which 
have appeared in print before. Their subjects 
are: Gower, Marvell, Milton, Johnson, 
Wordsworth (twice), Beddoes, Housman, 
Empson, Stevie Smith, Lowell, Larkin, Geof- 
frey Hill (twice), clichds, puns on the word 
“lie", misquotations (largely about Arnold and 
Pater - this first appeared in the TLS in 1977) , 
and American English. 

Ricks is now by general consent one of the 
foremost critics writing in England, and cer- 
tainly one of the hardest to ignore. A vivid 
style, a familiarity (to which the annotated 
Tennyson is a monument) with an enormous 
range of English literature and a tendency to 
see a world in an ampersand; as scholar, litter- 
ateur or journalist, he is never dull and often 
richly suggestive. This example from the first 
essay, pn Gower, illustrates the best in Ricks’s 
style, Ws celebrated sensitivity to verbal detail. 
He quotes a passage from the tale of Midas: 

And (orto put It in assal 
With al the hasle that he mal. 

He touchelh that, he toucheth this, 

And in his hond al gold it is, . 

The Ston, the Tree, the Lef, the gras, 

The Dour, the fruit, al gold it was. 

Ricks comments: “How obdurately the grati- 
fication of 'al gold it is’ hardens into the omi- 
nous 'al gold it was’.” It is nicely observed, in 
both senses. As in so many other cases, one 
wonders if the effect is not an invention of 
Ricks's ; but if it is, it is a happy one, and , unless 
It can be shown to be an invention, adds to the 
pleasure we take in reading Gower. And the 
corollary is that if Ricks had not made the 
point, no one else would. For this reason we 
ate happy to have his reflections - a word with 
a Ricksian aptness - on anything he may core to 

touch: Midas-like, all gold it- will. be. 

Like the man said, gratifying; then ominous. 
This little self-rpferential. game whereby .the 
author’s own words are made to apply to him- 
self is one of which Ricks is particularly fond.’ It 
has Us rises! of course, Especially in reviews. 
But'iri the normal way of things it needs to be 
used sparingly. Ricks can hardly quote anyone 
or anything without it; and as he puts himself 
fonvafd, W8 authors retire, with, the golden 
handshake if a few of their own words received 
gratefully, glided; back. A small point? Iter- 
ated ; often several times a page, for 400-odd 
^ges,.it ; makes a larger onp; arid With his inge- 
riious unfoldings of small points of style, Ricks 
himself corild h^Ve foand irittch in.it- He surety 
notided . Fdrthe mqment.this one exa mplewill 
have ,t6 starid - fpr an unnumbered' series. 
Reddoes describes the ^Humble^ Beginnings" 

nPb_'_x- .'jt.'l'i .i'i. J 


' . • Buu 

WasToj^ed;(rt a pAuriier.; 

it; 


/: The main impression orietakes away from 
ffeadin'gthese -essays,- apa rtfr'om the briffiaqey 
. of the werbtfl play, is one of lack of space: and 


they are not unrelated impressions. Partly 
Ricks packs a lot in - he readily repays the 
reader's attention. But so did C. S. Lewis, a 
critic Ricks handsomely admires. The closest 
comparisons among the living are John Bayley 
and John Carey, both of whom give the reader 
at least as good measure for their time. The 
subtle, tactful unfoldings of psychological 
' nuance, the gentle and generous suggestion of 
possibilities, and the quiet humour of Profes- 
sor Bayley give the reader the sense of some- 
thing opening out, living, breathing, growing, 
free and independent of the critic's hand. 
Reading him is liberating, as is reading Profes- 
sor Carey. I shall never forget the excitement I 
felt reading John Bayley*s The Characters of 
Love\ or Carey's John Donne: Life, Mind and 
Art , as entrancing as any novel - surely one 
could manage just one more chapter before 
putting it down. Agree or not - and there is, as 
the author would wish, room for disagreement 
in that book - it held a complete vision of the 
man and his work, vividly conceived. Ricks 
loves detail, but Carey loves Little things: but- 
tons, sponges, coins, his unfolding of their 
meaning, like Bayley’s unfolding of the min- 
utiae of human interactions, leads one easily, 
willingly, back to the whole. Ricks ^ by contrast, 
tends to be importunate: he takes one by the 
button-hole. The frame of his prose is too tight 
and cramping for the reader's thoughts, or for 
any thoughts but Ricks’s. Hence It is one feels 
stifled by the relentless puns and involuted 
word-games, the dolphin twists and turns of 
the critic's words. In loops, through the hoops, 
his jests swoop and swirl, turning and turning 
in the narrowing gyre, always returning to 
Ricks himself. Self-referential? “The only way 
to speak of a clichd is with a ciichd”, says Ricks: 
perhaps the only way to speak of self-reference 
is self-referentially. 

Why is this phenomenon so important in our 
time? The history of it goes back as far, at least, 
as Epimenides, but modern novelists and phil- 
osophers such as Barthelme and Hofstadter 
have made it their cause. Behind them there is 
a principally French tradition stretching back 
from Queneau to M&llarmA to Diderot: as the 
fathering influence on Diderot, Sterne has 
been added to the list, though as I have argued 
elsewhere I believe, this to be misleading. 
George Steiner, in an essay, “Eros and Idiom", 
linked the self-referential nature of much mod- 
ern literature to a narcissistic flight from re- 
ality, which he incidentally associated with the 
prominence of the homosexual in it. Ricks has 
always defended literature admirably against 
this trivializing tendency in postmodernist 
literature and criticism: he is a champion of the 
belief that' literature is anchored in something 
outside itself. For all that, he doesn't show us 
much of that something in his own work. His is 
an honourable defence of the integrity of 
words themselves, rather than a desire to relate 
them to the world from which they came and to 
which they must return. 

A trivial but revealing illustration lies in a 
footnote, where Ricks traces, with the help of 
the OED , the development of the viord soothe. 
“To prove to be true”; “to declare to be true|’; 
“to put forward a lie or untruth as being true’’; 
“to smooth, gloss over, flatter or render cairn”: 
this is the downhill path of the word over a - 
couple of centuries to the modern meaning in 
' around 17001 Ricks calls it “a dismaying Index 
1 of social and cultural change”. But is it? Did 
humanity slide over this period, or did the 
word? Ricks equates them, but was it not 
merely the word catching up with time-hon- ; 
oured - or as Ricks might have put ' 

dishonoured - human practice? !' ' 

. > Language tunied in on itself delights in puns. 
Double entendre: It ls qne of Ricks’s readiest 
weapons. But entendre, too, has two meanings, 

* and do, we really uriderstarid, or; merely hear, ; 

the double? 1 ■ •' ' 

T sow him riding o’er.the; Dfsart .Sands >• : • . V ; 
With the fleet waters pf th$ drowning worm ■ 

In chase of him v .- ' . p. . ... ; 

Ricks points out /feet (swift) \ fleet (ships) , but, 

: ^he acWiWlMgdJ, t»e pm , Wrrtlevam: it is ; 
oDed lip onjy tp be<?isinisMd,Bi)t colled up by ; 
Rick, or by Wordsworth? Ricks would have us ; 
believe by Wdrdsworth, but onty because, if 
1 not, th eapercu isWOrthless.So asnot to waste .• 
'• So Spuve. Stress ptrns, [Ricks hasta- 

vented a new category, . something he c&lls foe , 
‘’m)fopun r, . TtS- v^ue -ls :debatablj: Cleariy . 
poets do allow irrelevant connections cori-t 

, ; ./ .• . . .! - - ••• 


sciously or unconsciously to guide their choice 
of words. Lowell must have done so when he 
gave us “the dogfish barks its nose". Here is 
Ricks at work: 

The lifers file into the hall, 

According to their houses - iwos 
Or laundered denim. On the wall 
A coloured fairy tinkles blues 
And litters by the balustrade; 

Canaries beat their bars and scream. 

“For a moment a black homosexual is glimpsed 
- thanks to ‘denim’ [why?] and ‘blues’ - as if 
‘coloured* meant coloured L" But the quest for 
anti-puns seems to me over-anxious and over- 
ingenious. It calls up obstructive associations 
which do no good. Think of Tennyson’s beauti- 
ful poem about evening, and turning again 
home, and the “one dear call for me" that is to 
be for him the last call: do we do anyone a 
service by noting that, despite these sugges- 
tions, “crossing the bar" doesn’t mean helping 
oneself to a drink? An absurd instance, un- 
doubtedly, but it is only a matter of degree. 

A special problem is raised by the anti-pun 
that isn’t even to be found in the printed text. 
Where Lowell writes “pin-beaded", Ricks 
wants to read (and then “fend off’) “pin- 
headed". Similarly “shadow-bowing" and 
“shadow-boxing”. I feel troubled by this. In my 
copy of Coleridge’s poems the page-titles are a 
little blurred, and for years when looking 
through that section of the book containing the 
poem “Fears in Solitude", I have been unable 
to fend off the misreading "Pears in Solitude". 
One could set about finding justifications for 
this reading, and indeed it might have some- 
thing to be said for it: the laxative idea is con- 
jured up only to intensify bur sense of Col- 
eridge’s resolution in the face of fear; the idea 
of “pairs” in solitude intensifies Coleridge’s 
loneliness by contrast. But I think on the whole 
that the associations are better done without, 
and the tendency to branch into misreadings 
blurs rather than sharpens the impression of 
the original. 

With a circularity that should give Ricks 
some pleasure, “double entendre" is itselE a 
double entendre [Larousse: doublotv. “rd peti- 
tion erronde d*un mot, d'une ligne,. etc”]. 
Doublon tendre: a gracious, Uiough mistaken, 
redoubling of a word? Triply self-referential, 
this Itself sounds close to an anti-pun. Ricks 
misses ho misprints,, and it may well be this 
doublon tendre that he is attempting when we 
read “they would not be the exactly the same 
answer”. Heaping Pclion upon Ossa, the “the" 
is itself repeated “exactly the same”. The sent- 
ence could, if there were space, be punctuated 
in a variety of ways to bring out all the possible 
nuances of Ricks’s meaning. 

Circularity is not only in the words. An effect 
similar to the anti-pun is achieved by Ricks, for 
example when he draws our attention to foe 
freedom from prurience in Gower's descrip- 
tion of Pygmalion: “And ofte his arm now hier 
now there /He leide". “Those very .same 
words could so easily snigger”, he says; and 
once he says this we are condemned to an 
awareness of the sniggering meaning, and to an 
attempt to block it oat, and to an awareness of 
our attempt to do so.' He helps destroy the 


chastity he commends at the moment of com- 1 
-mending it: again, the anxiety not to miss an 
observation better missed. 

Puns are disruptive. In Shakespeare they arc. 
commonly the means whereby one character 
subverts the argument of another, silences him 
and wrests the centre of the stage from liim by a 
retort which leaves his serious-minded oppo- 
nent at a Loss. There is something disruptive 
about the pun as Ricks’s weapon, too, and it 
sometimes disrupts when it is not used against, 
but found in, his subject. He quotes, for exam- 
ple, the skating episode from The Prelude : 

and oftentimes 

When we had given our bodies to the wind. 

And all the shadowy banks, on either side, 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion .... 

Ricks invites us to "consider” the "self-refer- 
ring effect” created by this last line. But he 
moves on without further comment, and we 
are left trying to guess what such an effect 
might achieve. And does the line itself move 
rapidly? Is Wordsworth anyway interested in 
drawing our attention to the medium of verse 
at this moment? The premisses seem to me 
wrong. At this moment of childhood anim&i 
vigour nothing could be further from-his pur- 
pose than to draw us into a Linguistic game of 
any kind. He used “line” here, as elsewhere, 
because it Is the right word for the circum- 
stances, irrespective of its reference to poetry 
itself. The observation has a sort of ingenious- 
ness, but it puts itself forward a I the expense 
both of the innocence and of the poetic force of 
- Wordsworth’s lines. And this is odd in & book 
called 7Vie Force of Poetry. 

The trouble seems to me that “the coinci- 
dence of a turn of phrase . . . patly serves 
the [critic's] turn". These words are Ricks's, 
but, in the Ricks tradition, they could easily be 
applied to himself. Ricks's comment on the 
resulting complacency, “it puns", depends on 
a twirling self-reflexiveness in the context - 
wreathing its body (like Smart’s cat Jeoffry) 
seven times round with elegant quickness - but 
it seems only catty. 

With this bent towards the reflexive, Ricks’s 
natural subject is Marvell, master of the "self- 
infolded .comparison”, the "self-inwoven 
simile", even of "self-infolded self-division”. 
All the same, this essay seems to me less satis- 
factory than most of the others, just because It 
is all so easily turned into a celebration of foe 
self-reflexive. He produces some interesting 
-self-weeping eyes -from Proust, and compares 
them with Marvell's self- weeping tears; blit 
then he quotes Crashaw:, • * ' 

Each Ruby there, 

Or Pearle that dare appears, 

Be its owne blush, be iu own Teare . 
and comments: “there is no haunting iniermi- 
nabilily, such as dxists wheii we try to imagine a 
drop of water wept by itself, between a pearl, 
and 'its own Teare’; instead of Marvell’s fluid 
windows, we are handed something which 
crystallises as cleverness.” But instead of 
Crashaw, aren’t we too being handed “some- 
thing which crystallises as cleverness"? For 
Crashaw is not, despite the word "own”, en- 
gaging in the same game. He is talking about 
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make-up. Anyway Oraahaiv has his own virtues 
“ his own exuberance, grace and lambency - 
and comparing him unfavourably with Marvell 
makes little sense. But it happens again: the 
lines in "A Dialogue between the Soul and 
Body" are quoted: 

O who shall me deliver whole, 

From bonds of this Tyrannic Soul? 

Which, stretcht upright, impales me so, 

That mine awn Precipice I go; 

Carried away by the fact that the Soul claims to 
be both what falls and what it falls down, Ricks 
calls these lines “more frightening, Jess melo- 
dramatic” than Hopkins's “O the mind, mind 
has mountains; cliffs of fall / Frightful, sheer, 
no-man-fathomed ” or than William Golding's 
“fierce stroke in Pincher Martin when the rock 
to which the man dings is felt to be the tooth 
within his own head". Really more frighten- 
ing? Something seems awry. 

In the course of the article Ricks dtes 
another critic who cites Ricks: “I risk being 

To the Habitues 


suspected of self-infolded or short-circuited 
self-congratulation". Why does Ricks fear 
this? Is it becaiise on the next page he puts his 
finger on the problem which surrounds reflex- 
ive word-play? He quotes a punning passage 
from The Ordeal of Richard Feverel , and 
remarks: “The pun . . . and the full iambic 
rounding ... so plump out the reflexive im- 
age as to make it seem that it is not Richard 
Feverel. about whom those words are penned 
in a letter, or even Adrian Harley, who pens 
them, but the author of them. Meredith, who 
really breathes the air of self-congratulation." 

I said earlier that puns take the centre of the 
stage, and I think this and the other word-play 
help to create an unintended effect for Ricks, 
that he is upstaging his authors. Pater gets a 
fearful pasting from Ricks, partly because his 
“quasi-creative arrogation misleads him to 
misquote peccably". (Bad luck that in this 
piece on the scholarly virtue of accuracy Ricks 
misspells the name of one of Pater’s scholars. 


TTie pub is the Tap, Taproot, Tolgate 

To behind-the-appearance-of-things 

Where what is decayed becomes not only interesting 

But intoxicating too, spirit and inspiration, 

Holding my breath while drinking, on my journey 
To the brilliant underworld of four-fold cider 
Lighted with a million daily glasses in candlelight. 

II. 

My insulation is leaky, and the cider seals 
Me with a colourful apple-skin. And too 

III. 

Environmental, for I feel the changes 
And the flows and need to contain 
These fluxes in my cider-glass, brimming 
liquor, small circuit,.; 




When the central heating comes on 
With its clang in all rooms, it is like 
A blow on the barsof a cage by a great 
Water-paw, and .the animals 
. Of water . chase each other round the Point 
And, balance for an instant, ; as the tides 
.Changei he-tide onshe's back, still for an instant. 

: N'.* . • 

Add the clouds, the air-frbrits cites ting, . 

: ^yy ^ayes- that grind your neck down 1 • 

• ;To ptay y°ur nosd irtto your glass, and the spirits 
'Ahdtheto the glass is falling, . 

So fthe] same again, please. 

Vi, \ / v ; ;' ^ ■./ / ■■ : 

The whirl betweeti, the two waters of the : Point : : . 

Like eyeballs flickering abbut tp sleep, ! V -, 

.About to wakej, why ; don't they drop off, ' , - S , ' : 

Sketching their energies in white ! r ; • • ' • 1 •. ' . ; 

TtotedLw^ : •• 

i t'y.f ?,. i *;?:'■ h.-.'J.Vi? , 

drunk u 

t A^d recreated) the. forms of the eternal world 1 J ll , ’ J ' . / V : , ‘ 

;-.Afe those constantly perceived. in this one ; '..-V v:* 1 - -S ’■ 

A t;'s|U I- j^iatiis; of ; ihi© flicker v '/;■■■[ y.i . 

V" ' V ^ 
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d Iain Fletcher.) But when he tells us "Pater 
ir demeans his authors by outdoing them, esea- 
is fating their phrases into his fugitive 1100 - 
sphere", he seems to me rather near an inipor- 
e tant, self-reflexive, self-criticism (and what 
j could be suspected of more elegantly outdoing 
c Pater than that phrase about “escalating their 
phrases into his fugitive noosphere"?) 

1 This essay, “Walter Pater, Matthew Arnold 
i and misquotation”, focuses another interesting 
s aspect of Ricks’s work: the little credence it 
1 gives to the role of chance. He assumes, and 
this is certainly a productive assumption, that 
nothing in literature got there by chance. A 
misquotation was done on purpose, whether or 
not its author knew it. Not only is this produc- 
tive, but it lies in a venerable tradition, that of 
Freud's theory of parapraxes. My own view, 
for what it is worth, is the dull one, that some 
mistakes are revealing and some aren’t. Ricks, 
as far as l can gather, believes they all are, and 
discovers Pater’s and Arnold's characters from 
their misquotations. What he says about Pater 
is ingenious and partly convincing; what he,,, 
says about Arnold equally ingenious and Jess'* 
so. Perhaps, it may be argued, chance cannot 
be admitted by the critic, since it brings criti- 
cism to an end. Put another way, a proper 
sense of what is due to chance will tell you 
where to stop. It is a question always hovering 
over Ricks’s ingeniousness, whether he should 
not have stopped a little while back; and, as all 
criticism can sometimes be importunate and 
disruptive, that question matters. 

“This most incalculable of high dives", “that 
most daunting and exhilarating of all human 
commitments”; for Ricks the getting of child- 
ren is clearly not a matter of chance. Having 
described this often accidental act as such a 
fearful decision - a fearful decision which, 
Ricks argues intriguingly, underlies the poetry 
of Empson - can we believe that Ricks would 
father anything, even a pun, by accident? 
Should then Empson be offended when on the 
next page Ricks describes his poems as some- 
times “truly fearful"? In another writer, Ricks 
would have argued for the double meaning - at 
least as an anti-pun, present as part of the 
meaning, though fended off; What should we 
assume? 

"Am I imagining all this, transubstantiating 
clumsiness to felicity?" This unanswered ques- 
tion deserved an answer, since it lies at the 
centre of Ricks’s work. His opposition to the 
poetry-means-what-I-make-it school depends 
on being able to assess what the poet may have 
had in mind. Very often, as in the Wordsworth 
passage quoted above, Ricks doesn’t tell us 
what advantage accrues to the piece from an 
effect he claims to have found in it: he just gives 
tis his observation and leaves it at that. If nb- 
thing can be shown to come of it, why should 
we be interested? But if something is achieved 
- and in the instance from Aubrey which 
prompted Ridks’s self-questioning, something 
definitely is - the problem still remains: is it 
Ricks's or the author's? Pater describes Lamb 
1 seeming to himself but to hand on to others, in 
mere humble ministration, that of which for 
them- he is really the creator - this is the way of 
his critidsm”. 'T/ie creator, riot even a?" Ricks 
comments with distaste, .thinking of Pater’s 
own appropriations. According to Ricks, Pater 
took over his texts by misquoting them; but this 
seems casuistical in comparison with the way in 
■which a critic tari make bis chosen text his own 
, by finding thitigs-in lt which the author never 

■ put there .. 1 t *. r ' ,■;/■} s y*u 

• ; ^ .I’ttlo is accorded to chance seems 

part of that lick of spaciousness arid ease in 
■these essays which I noticed earlier. Every- 
thing is controlled, and controlled by, one A: 
pressing intelligence. This is true riof only 6 f : 
these Assays: The subject of Ricks's last bodk,' i 
,the poetry of K«jats; needs to be treated with * 1 
.tact: rpart of. Keats’s virtue is -hi* .unselfqon- j 
^otisnesSr eyeri his vulnerability. But' the ;■ ' 

■ uhdQubtfd ingenuity iri tfeaft " 1 

and m turn Keatsjnto some; •; i 


book is to make it invulnerable, by fi nd r no r ■ 
the cmm s own qualities. I„ general tfc 
brilliant and academic the writer ’th* u* 
happy is Ricks's commentary. The same J? 
mque gets applied to them all ^ 

In other words, Ricks’s criticism is alwav* ■ 
tour deforce. On Empson or Hill it is a tml 
force because of their academic sophistic^ 
on Gower or Dylan it is a tour deforce IxS 
of their lack of it. The phrase is suggestive- the 
‘force of poetry" may on occasion “ 
for the force of criticism. At its best the forced 
Rids s criticism is strength or vigour; km 
times it Is just force. A "turn by fori”! 
word l«™ is one of Ricks's favourites, as wtllh 
might be; lie is a student of the turn of phj! 
he turns a neut phrase himself; and he tan 
how to turn others 1 phrases to his end, 
make use of them in turn. Above all, an esiav 
by Ricks is itself a turn. One might even „ 
that the tour de force is Ricks’s towel of 
strength - to overstretch or twist the phrase in 
the Ricks fashion. 

After a while this sort of thing can seem 
decidedly forced. The verbalizing grates: “a 
good many ... a bad many”, "an air’s 
breath”(hair’s breadth) and so on. "Poetry is 
tempted to say, lo and behold", Ricks telb us 
Why is it tempted to say any such thing? Be- 
cause Ricks wants a pun: “the art of sinking in 
poetry presents ’something very low ’ to a read- 
er ‘who beholds’". . . . "Many a sparrow -In- 
cluding, as it happens, the scholar John Spar- 
row . . . ”. What next? Language, even poets' 
language, is tormented and twisted lo fit 
Ricks's needs. One can't help feeling that the 
critic ricks the language unnecessarily (OED-. 
“to sprain, twist or wrench"). 

The constrictions of such verbal games seem 
worst when applied to a subject such as Stevie 
Smith who uses verbal humour herse|f so liber- 
atingly. The whimsical poem “Private Meansis 
Dead" plays with the words major and general 
in a way that only she could. get away with. 
Stevie Smith's poetry cocks a snook at the cri- 
tic, and the basic question of how fausse her 
naiveti is mocks his attentions, as Ricks himself 
is aware. It is genuinely brave of Ricks to try. 
Yet is this poem even “partly about the lan- 
guage’s being eager to doff its civilian clothes 
and don its uniform” - indeed what does the 
phrase mean? Later picking up the word 
“deathwards” from a piece of conversation, 
and “animation” from a poem, he writes: "in 
rhythm and rhyme she found her deathwards 
animation most vividly and memorially." 
Death - 1710 mo rial, you see; but what does the 
sentence mean? By way of explanation Rid« 
quotes these lines: 

They walked by the estuary, 

Eve and the Virgin Mary, 

And they talked until nightfall, 

But the difference between them was radical. 

Ricks doesn't talk about the rhythm, but he 
does about the rhyme. Such rhyming isa 
deadly or deathly thing to do, and a poet who 
was happy about death would be happy so nie ‘ 
times to rhyme so". Why Is it a "deadly" thing 
to do? Or "deathly" - and which, by thefJF 
Certainly the rhyme seems to express W® 
humour and pathos the sense of things ** 
fitting. This sense of a “radical" flaw in the way 
things fit or don't fit together is nol ! j® 
appropriate to these words, but runs through 
o. •- r> oii'nh rhvmes 
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. out Stevie Smith’s poetry: such rhymes sw 
loves also for their, expression of 
even -hopelessness, ;Ricks continues: . 
Murderer' ends: [ 

She was not like other girls - rather 
And that is how We had an accident. . 

What a diffident accident a rhyme m$ybe;anfl.- 
no less lethal for that.” But part of 
argument hds been that the 

accidents, “dififidenH or atherwise. (Ajio c"’ . 

- ap accident be diffident?) He goes 9 fl L - - 
rhyme might be expected to be a 

! Which will rise as an orch” - why nota^upi^ 

" dial Will sink UkethoTitanic on amcetw^ 

; flpat like a pair of ducks or fly, U^e JJL 

- from a gong? Because Ricks wants to s jr. ; 

: her poems; it i? a couple which, leaves 

; rubble". And ' you Will only knQW ^ l 1 
should Want to say that when yod come . 
point . that Stevie Smith rhymes those w ■ 

= /'couple” and “rubble’’ - in three 

- Thymine re^chesitshigh pointjntb^ 
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nothing much is said either. Essentially Ricks’s 
essay does nothing more than point out the 
obvious about Stevie Smith - her longing for 
death, her affinity with the infantine and the 
inane! But as to how it is that her strengths 
come from her wooing ofWeakness, how her 
most artful effects are achieved by disavowing 
all art -perhaps no critic can help us here. Her 
wit pathos and complete unpredictability 
seem remote from the deathly stuff of Ricks’s 
analysis. Criticism is simply too pedestrian for 
her flights. (Should we not, by the way, call a 
halt to the convention of damning Stevie 
Smith's drawings? I hate to disagree with Philip 
Larkin - whom Ricks quotes approvingly on 
this - but for the most part I don’t think it’s just 
to dismiss them as “cute". What about the 
drawings that accompany “The Fool” or 
“Nourish Me on an Egg”, for example?) 

Given Ricks's fondness for the self-reflexive 
effect, whereby the text appears to comment 
on itself, it is inevitable that he should rely 
heavily on the notion of enactment. Ricks 
admiringly dtes the well-known passage in 
which Leavis comments on two lines from 
Keats’s “To Autumn”: 

And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook; 

“as we pass across the line-division from ‘keep’ 
to 'steady', we are made to enact, analogically, 
the upright steadying carriage of the gleaner as 
she steps from one stone to the next.” This 
scarcely seems to be the case: the reader is here 
imagining the lines to enact what they only 
describe. One could with as much justice argue 
that the interruption of the steady iambic flow 
between “keep” and “steady”, taken with the 
cascade of syllables “Steady thy laden”, sug- 
gests that the gleaner has lost her balance and is 
tottering into the brook. As Peter Barry 
pointed out in an excellent article entitled “The 
Enactment Fallacy" (Essays in Criticism, April 
1980, volume xxx, no 2) this New Critical ploy 
Is essentially that of Johnson’s duff critic Dick 
Minim: 

“Honour is like the glassy bubble. 

Which cost philosophers such trouble; 

Where, one port crack'd, the whole doth fly, 

And wits are crack'd to find out why. 

In these verses, says Minim, we have two strik- 
ing accommodations of the sound to the sense. 

It is impossible to utter the two lines emphati- 
cally without an act like that which they de- 
scribe; Rubble and trouble causing a momen- 
tary inflation of the cheeks by the retention of 
the breath, which is afterwards forcibly emit- 
ted, as in the practice of blowing bubbles. But 
the greatest excellence is in the third line, 
which is crack'd in the middle to express a 
crack, and then shivers into monosyll- 
ables . . . Ricks is no Minim, it goes with- 
out saying; but his own subtle version of Mini- 
malism does sometimes obtrude, as for exam- 
ple here on Milton: 

He through the armed Files 
Darts his experience eye, and soon- traverse 
The whole Battalion views, thir order due, 

Thlr visages and stature as of Gods, 

Thir number last he summs. And now his heart 
Distends with pride, and hardnlng in his strength 
Glories. 1 

‘.The word ‘Darts* darts forward into ‘heart* 
(assimilating Satan’s heart to its aggressive im- 
pulses), and then 'heart’ hardens into the word 
'hardnlng', t into d (as the aggression Indurates 
itself)." Leaving that five-line, dart aside, in 
what sense does the word "heart” harden - 
tether than, say, soften - into “hardning”, t 
into d? < 

Ricks’s method is derived from New Criti- 
cism. He is excellent on poets such as Johnson 
*nd Milton, who are. “external” or work “from 
the outside”, to use Leavis’s words as Ricks 
ndOpts them. The Johnson piece, which is early 
ehough to avoid the disruptive ancfdestructlve 
Word-play, ’, makes some simple but far- 
teaching observations bn Johnson's use of 
cllch 6 . ft Is baked oh his youthful translation of 
Addison’s Proeliitm inter Pygmaeos et Grues , a 
Latin imitation of the Batrachomyomachia. 
Tbe briefest essay in the, book, arid one pf the , 
q&rilesti it' drill seems to me the most successful. 
It has three qualities which, -taken together, 
^stlngifish it as a brilliant piece of criticism: it 
. “ ’ unexpected ; orice set before the reader it 
tWitis evidently true; and, though based on 
. detail, /it >ffects bur view of^the- author as^ a 

wolejTlitjxeftdejiaHfcri^. 

' As a Tesiilt; hid style is modest and economical, 
^d gdrton withlhe job in toifld. The essay op 


Milton is another such. The awe with which 
Ricks is struck in this essay is clearly inspired 
by Milton, and in general he is both just and 
moving, unfolding otherwise hidden things to 
our eyes. 

Part of the success of these pieces is, as 1 say, 
that their subjects are external, and do not 
require the critic to feel his way in to his sub- 
ject. But part is due to the fact that, of all the 
writers he discusses, these are the least vulner- 
able. Ricks is best when he does not feel the 
vulnerability of his subject. He is original, and 
like all original minds, he enjoys inverting re- 
ceived truths. But this is not the only reason 
why his best-known crusades - Bob Dylan and 
the clichd - involve demonstrating the invul- 
nerability of something that looks embarras- 
singly vulnerable. It is, of course, especially 
striking if you can find sapphires in the mud. 
Such a search has obvious rewards. But there’s 
often an embarrassing smell of garlic, and then 
what? Ricks shies away from embarrassment: 
his subjects become deodorized by the verbal 
ingenuity; they become as ingenious and above 
reproach as Ricks himself. The paradoxical 
effect of his treatment of embarrassment in 
Keats is to show that there is nothing really 
embarrassing involved. His treatment of 
cliches, similarly, involves such knowing, dex- 
terous use of the words that in his hands they 
are no longer cliches. A “clichfi" that is strik- 
ingly or originally used is no longer a clichfi, 
any more than (as John Sparrow once pointed 
out) “litter" is still litter once it is in a litter-bin. 
Yet in Keats and Embarrassment Ricks himself 
describes as ridiculous the “fatigued self-con- 
gratulation on being Iranscendentally superior 
to ridicule". More than that, unless he is pre- 
pared to open himself to the possibility of ridi- 
cule - unless, in a word, he makes himself 
vulnerable - the critic himself is likely to fail, 
once he attempts a more than purely linguistic 
criticism. 

“The worid of daily banality (lavatories and 
fly-buttons) is one where the moments of possi- 
ble social embarrassment (as with eating and 
making love) are indeed the moments of great 
vulnerability, and are monstrously continuous 
with murder.” The fierceness of this observa- 
tion is striking, and consorts oddly with his 
remark, on the same page, about being one of 
the "maggotty-headed credulous fellows". 
There are no flies, and no maggots, on Ricks. 
The Force of Poetry is forceful, masterful as 
well as masterly - to use one of his own pet 
distinctions - in its turning of all to the one 
glittering gold. Not all his subjects would be 
grateful for the attention. 

Philip Larkin, for example. Larkin s own 
appeal - “Wanted: a good Hardy critic” - could 
easily be applied to himself. It looks like a good 
Larkin critic will be a long time coming, but as 
the poems are so wonderfully available and 
enjoyable as they are, that’s hardly a cause for 
distress. Here Ricks’s observations seem fussy 
and beside the mark; trying to decide how to 
read the line “What will survive of us is love , 
or objecting to the lines from "The Whitsun 
Weddings" 

- and none 

Thought of the others ihey would never meet 
Or how their lives would all contain this hour , . 

because “I don’t know how the man knows that 
none of them thought those things (and yet this 
itself doesn’t seem to be up for scrutiny within 
the poem)”. Why should it be “up ^ or scr ^ 

. tiny"? Most of us rely, perhaps reprehenslbly, 
on an intuitive faculty that te!b ,“ 
these lines are in the context of this ^magjca : 
passage which concludes the P^m.ft do^n t 
make much difference whether you Urk in 

wanting or elevate him to Jnvuhiefabllfty by 
this sort of process; The critic may talk on, but 

we are listening to the poet. 

Larkin is nbt masterful, invulnerable: he is 
reriSm - "perhaps”,: “almost”, jTf seems". 

RickThw 

exoressing It Irritate him. Almost , a sort 
nf’- ttoe wavs of avoiding the imprealon of 
: certainty 6 ean cbrtainly be deceitfol, and they 
overdone. But Ricks's repeated scorn 
. .vT.r least In prose. Is hard; and his 
tmwilliogn&s to qualify makes Ids i own ' 

• hard. He associates hardness with strength, 

1 " aC “5” , a b S l 

h^aractously witty init.not heavy-handed; 


and if there is black humour, there is also 
charm. Beddoes, like Eliot (according to 
Ricks), saw “so much of life as a grotesque and 
sinister farce". This is why he is said to write 
with “grotesque vitality”, a "sick and febrile 
energy” and “vibrant contempt". But what is 
especially interesting is that language itself is 
violent, and it appears to call forth the critic's 
force to control it: the very parts and figures of 
speech become violent. A pun is “familiar and 
contemptuous” (or he puns "fiercely”); an in- 
ternal rhyme has its “own insinuating tension 
or torsion" (which?); off-rhymes have “swag- 
ging and swaggering insolence” (what, both?); 
a hidden sense is “leering". Some of these, like 
Beddoes's “murdering the usual confidence 
that 'murder will out”' (by tamely remarking 
that “poetry will out”), could be accounted for 
by the desire to play up a macabre subject for 
all it's worth. But Ricks speaks of Beddoes's 
having “recourse to the shadowy violence of 
what I call the anti-pun" - thus an intrinsically 
violent form? Ricks discovers something like 
an anti-pun in “that cold bed diseases make for 
us": here apparently “Beddoes likes the swell 
of a suggestion which may then be rebuffed or 
even humiliated”. Ricks himself admits to n 
violent streak when it comes to dealing with 
words: "it is worth stealing the word 'inter- 
inanimates' for Beddoes's art, so that it may be 


wrested to mean, as it did not for Donne, 
'makes inanimate* too in its interrelation"; the 
words ‘worms' and ‘vomited* are linked by “a 
twist of \’ermi (Latin: vermis, worm)" (why the 
dative, incidentally?). At the beginning of the 
essay, “only one powerful critic" has written 
convincingly about Beddoes; not so by the end. 

A peaceful “gathering of essays, not a march 
of chapters": what track has the march of 
Ricks's intelligence followed over the years? It 
is striking how difficult it is to distinguish the 
essays of twenty years ago from those of today. 
The writing has become a little wordier and 
more involuted as the obsession with word- 
games has taken hold: undecoraled with irrel- 
evances the points used to be made quicker. 
But the same minuteness of observation and 
verbal acumen are there throughout; and de- 
tails of wording are now as then the focus of 
attention. If the treasures he sometimes finds 
are too rarely related to the whole from which 
they come, Ihey are treasures none the less. 
The force of poetry calls forth a forceful re- 
sponse. Did Professor Ricks have this in mind 
when he seized, for his title, upon those words 
of Johnson, in which he describes the force of 
poetry as “that force which calls new powers 
into being”? At least the mind that wrote these 
essays is alive, and worth any number of those 
who never seem to feel that force. 


Fraternal fissures 


Chris Baldick 

TERRY EAGLETON 

The Function orCrlticism: From The Spectator 

to post-structuralism 

133pp. Verso £15 (paperback, £3.95). 

0860910911 

For all its apparent acrimony and contention, 
literary criticism craves consensus, which is 
why even such a nonconformist as F. R. Leavis 
formulated the essential critical question as the 
corroborative "This is so, is it not? The dream 
of modem criticism is a civilized exchange of 
opinions already shared, a reasonable dialogue 
between equals in the pacific Republic of Let- 
ters. Criticism's entry Into the school and uni- 
versity curriculum was inspired by the hope of 
healing social divisions with just such a consen- 
sual bond. All this makes the opening sentence 
of Teny Eagleton’s book so very unconvinc- 
ing: “Modern European criticism was born of a 
struggle against the absolutist state.” At this, 
readers who are unfamiliar with the quality of 
Eagleton’s recent work will brace themselves 
for a dose of reckless schematism. Happily, 
such expectations will be disappointed, and 
this opening move appears almost to be a ruse 
contrived to embarrass those expectations 
themselves, as in the trick ending of Eagleton’s 
last book Literary Theory. The crucial word 
here is “European*?, for the true subject of this 
book is not the.iconoclasm of the Continental . 
Enlightenment but the development of the 
Anglophone critical tradition from that inti- 
mate class fraternization which was sealed in 
the coffee-houses of Addison's London. 

The guiding concept of The Function of Cri- 
ticism is borrowed hum Jflrgen Habermas via 
the recent work of Peter Hohendahl : the "pub- 
lic sphere" of early bourgeois discourse which 
can imagine its closed world of unspecialized 
gentlemanly conversation as the very language 
of universal rationality. It is this loose but col- 
laborative intercourse and interchangeability 
of readers and writers which, even mpre than 
the Turpi "organic community", embodies the 
nostalgic ideal of modern English criticism, 
especially in its Leavisian form. Indeed, Engle- 
lon's account of the public sphere's disintegra- 
tion bears some resemblance (albeit trans- 
valued) to that of Q. D. Leavis in Fiction and 
the Reading Public. Invaded by market forces, 
by a new alien public, and by political dissen- 
sion, the public sphere (and with it the identity 
of criticism) is broken into the divergent roles 
of the Grub Street hack immersed in the de- 
grading commodification of literature, and the 

Romantic sage ineffectually transcending it. 
The same fissure is traced through the Victo- 
rian "Man of Letters", the academic split be- 
tween criticism and scholarship, Scrutiny's 
attempted solution, and finally lo the divided 
humanist and structuralist elements in the rise 
of theory in the 1970s. 


Eagleton’s great strength, exhibited in this 
brief essay in relatively pure form, is his tenac- 
ity in pursuing a contradiction through Its every 
shifting guise and permutation, from the prose 
style of Samuel Johnson to the very vortex of 
contemporary Deconstruction. Of all living 
Marxist critics, lie is most emphatically the 
dialectician, working from Marx’s analysis not 
of Balzac but of the commodity and its para- 
doxes; and it is the resulting stress upon contra- 
diction which ensures that his historical plac- 
ings of writers highlight rather than erase their 
particular features. Always alert lo the under- 
side or reversible lining of any intellectual 
model. Eagle ion tracks the cross-currents and 
strategies of literary criticism with a 
uniquely agile understanding. 

As a historical narrative, The Function of 
Criticism is more concerned With ihe continuity 
of an urgent problem than with illustrative de- 
tail, and there are moments in the sprint from 
' the Spectator to post-structuralism when the 
book appears to have been designed on the 
back of an envelope. If this brief study carries a 
. sense of giddy acceleration, it corresponds to 
Eagleton’s own reversal at speed from the cul- 
de-sac of Parisian theory. His valediction is a 
telling deflation of the anti-authoritarian pre- 
tensions of Deconstruction, delivered in 
appropriate slapstick imagery: 

For what after all could be more unanswerably au- 
thoritarian than a discourse which, In the very act of 
pulling the carpet from under its oppone nls, presents 
them with a profile so attenuated that there Is uo 
place to hit it, which cannot be knocked down be- 
cause it is always already sprawling on the floor? 

This is more than a further instalment in 
some infinite series of carpet-pullings, because 
Eagleton, disdaining this sort of immunity, ex- 
poses in an authentically Marxist gesture tire 
underpinnings of his own discourse. The' 
socialist critic, he argues, is not “above" the 
problem of the public sphere, but is stranded as- 
much as the Victorian sage between engage- 
ment and critical distance, given the crippling 
absence today of a socialist counter-culture (or 
“counterptiblie sphere”) of the kind which sus- 
tained Brecht and Benjamin. In the urgency 
8 nd integrity of this view, Terry Eagleton has 
marked put a position which further discus- 
sions of the state of criticism will have to add- 
ress if they are to take their historical bearings. 
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The first stirrings 




Roy Porter 

JOHN C. GREENE 

American Science In the Age of Jefferson 
484pp. Iowa State University Press. 
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The history of American science has long 
ceased to be terra incognita. Thanks to R. P. 
Steams and Brooke Kindle, the precocious 
developments of the colonial and revolution- 
ary period have been expertly traced, and a 
younger generation of scholars is now probing 
the maturing of the scientific community since 
the mid-nineteenth century. It is, indeed, the 
science of the early republic which oddly has 
remained little explored. The neglect of this 
period may seem curious, yet it is a forbidding- 
ly complicated terrain, with few outstanding 
landmarks. 

The colonial prelude by contrast yields the 
historian a bold (ale of science discovering the 
new continent, and affords heroes as well, 
above all Ben Franklin. From about the 1830s, 
American science becomes a success story 
which writes itself, as native-born researchers 
claim their place at the forefront of the interna- 
tional scientific community - Bache and Henry 
in physics. Hall and Dana in geology. But the 
achievements of the first half-century after the 
revolution are altogether more equivocal. 
Dwarfed by Franklin, even such home-grown 
practitioners as Benjamin Sii liman do not 
merit inclusion in Daniel Boorstin’s pantheon 
of “discoverers". The leading scientists in the 
United States still tend to be European-born 
and bred, such as the maverick naturalist 
Rafinesque, and the pioneer student of Indian 
linguistics Du Ponceau. 

Though numerous societies and journals 
sprang up around the turn of the nineteenth 
century, many foiled to survive or thrive, and 
little public taste for popular science was 
generated. Moreover, both private patronage 
and government support continued to be 
sci tbat eyen , a noble enterprise, , such 




as Lewis and Gark’s transcontinental trek, 
yielded a disappointingly thin and late crop of 
scientific fruit. Nor did the colleges blaze a 
trail. Even at Harvard the medical school 
remained weak till the building of the Mas- 
sachusetts hospital in the 1820s, and the uni- 
versity had no astronomical observatory be- 
fore 1839. Though James Jackson was boasting 
in 1802 that European science “would soon be 
eclipsed by the new light that is here springing 
up”, in reality Old World savants could sleep 
soundly in their beds a while longer. 

In a study whose learning is matched by its 
modesty, John C. Greene has at last set the 
confused stirrings of this era into a coherent 
framework, and this is no mean achievement. 
Freely acknowledging the absence of dazzling 
discoveries, Green characterizes it as a “forma- 
tive period", valuable for “laying founda- 
tions”. Stressing diversity and the role of in- 
dividuals, he discounts grand synthesis, mak- 
ing short work of Struik’s crude Marxist 
reading of the transformations of "Yankee 
science". Trusting instead to biography and 
narrative, Greene surveys the spectrum of the ■ 
sciences from astronomy to zoology, ranging 
from Boston to Charleston, and then west to 
Lexington, sketching in as he goes scores of 
skilful pen-portraits of unsung worthies such as 
Audubon's predecessor the tireless Scottish- 
born ornithologist Alexander Wilson. 

Greene thus works outwards from details, 
and his piecemeal empiricism reflects the frac- 
tured nature of the times. Yet his close-focused 
approach means that certain issues go by de- 
fault, notably the compass and connections of 
natural knowledge. Greene declares from the 
outset that applied science foils outside his 
brief. Such an exclusion may, on the face of it, 
seem justified — after all, the scientific com- 
munity's vocal Baconian utilitarianism re- 
mained largely window-dressing. But it is a pity 
none the less that Greene did not cast his net 
more widely, and gauge how much - or, as he 
surmises, how little - the diffusion of science 
mattered to engineers, manufacturers and 
agriculturalists. H. J. Habakkuk classically 


drew attention to the exceptional ingenuity of 
American technology: did science ( viewed as 
data, as method, or as an ethos) contribute to 
this? 

Greene also excludes medical thinking, and 
this exclusion seems particularly arbitrary, for 
doctors formed a high proportion of devotees 
of science, and investigations of the environ- 
ment were spurred by questions of epidemics 
and salubrity. Keeping meteorological records 
and understanding climate were key medico- 
scientific pursuits, yet Greene virtually ignores 
them (misled by too modern and limited a 
notion of “geography"); and in labelling Ben- 
jamin Barton's accounts of the medicinal vir- 
tues of plants “digressions”, he betrays a simi- 
larly anachronistic view of the scope of botany. 

Indeed Greene divides his subject up into 
present-day disciplinary boxes - astronomy, 
chemistry, physical anthropology - and this 
rather Whiggish heuristic precludes any sus- 
tained analysis of how American savants con- 
strued Nature as a whole or viewed the scien- 
tists’ task in mediating between Nature and 
society. Great debates have been raging be- 
tween historians of science, students of Amer- 
ican culture and feminists as to the relations 
between science and ideology, science and 
politics, science and the moving frontier, 


science and patriarchy; but , uc h i !suei 
gel a mention here. K 0a % 

Of course, as his title suggests, there!,, 
theme umfytng Greene’s empirical ,, 
Thomas Jefferson. Greene is right to tied? 
stimulus given by Jefferson's seminal^™ 

h" T ° f - V ‘T lB (1787) and to marvdM hi. 
boundless intellectual energy (in invesil..« 

Indian philology, for example). But hishS 
of Jefferson as a sort of presiding genS 
American _ science (even in alhS? 
Greene writes, “Jefferson set an example^ 
his excavation of a burial mound”) smiksol, 
rather laboured literary device Green, u ,, 
heartedly hints lhat .here wa, a prjfc 
Jeffersonian temper in science, but this idea 
needs refinement for the age’s geology and 
anthropology, coloured by Protestant BM. 
cism, seem to jar with Jefferson’s optimistic 
Deism. And more discussion is needed of the 
tensions between Jefferson’s promotion of 
science and his anti-federalist suspicion of 
central patronage. „ 

Professor Greene’s book does nbt resolve 
these problems; though, as he would rightly 
insist, there are no easy answers. Yet thanks to 
his familiarity with the language of science in 
the early republic, we can now find our way 
round it as never before. 


Doing it by numbers 
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Surrounded by digital display and bombarded 
by the binary numerical overflow from compu- 
ters, it is difficult to imagine the time when data 
gathering and computation were only begin- 
ning to be regarded as self-evident means to 
understanding the world. We forget that it was 
only during the so-called Scientific Revolution 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries that 
quantification, as the ultimate principle of 
analysis, was introduced and that it was later 
still, in the blaze of the Industrial Revolution, 
that statistics as we know it made its ddbut. 
This period has often been described as “The 
Era of Enthusiasm" for statistical enquiries. 
Yet few historians have sought to recover the 
historical process whereby the practice of sta- 
tistics and the mentality for it came into being, 
let alone from the perspective of a single field 
of human endeavour in a single national con- 
text. 

Such is the assignment of American Medi- 
cine and Statistical Thinking, 1800-1860. 
Although primarily a narrative of what James 
Cassedy styles the “coming of age” of statistics 
in America, the work establishes only too well 
how the mentality of quantification was active- 
ly forged by the participants in this particular 
historical context, Viewed through the lens of 
medicine in antebellum America, the interest 
in statistics emerges not as something self-evi- 
dent or merely waiting around to be activated, 
but rather as a historical event shaped by va- 
rious socio-political forces - a point made all 
tho more, clear through the account of the de- 
mise* around the middje of the.centiiry of the 
initial enthiisiMin for statistics. In his early 
chapters, Cassedy shows ;how, among a new 
generation of medical men (many of whom had 
studied in Paris under the father of "numerical 
medicine”, Pierre Louis) statistics became a 
part -of thp weaponry of orthodox medicine. 
Both as a particular approach to medidne and 
as crude propaganda in 'themselves* they were 
sclenfisticaUy deployed against the ‘.‘theoretic- 
al- medical systems of John Brown and Hen- 
,jamin ; Rush on the cine hand, and against the 
new, . fearfully, competitive medical . .practices 
of fife Thomsonian botanies; ■ hydropaths, • 
homt^opathai^mesmerists, bgac-setters and 

- ectics,„oi\ the Subsequent chapter? 

vftW thfc i disttjdqfon * o the * Tiregulars'i'.own 
use. J)f St^teth# arid jtfveal .further areas of 
negotiation opened! up ;by the use and abuse 
an^or avoidance qf stptistu*, a* itt re|ation : to 
mawdfery, ^naepotogy and suigqiy and, more 
broadly,' in the realpis offpaychiatcy<aiu]<pubUc* 


In approaching his subject in this way, Cas- 
sedy is unhampered by the fact that most of the 
individuals he considers were only third-rate 
followers of such European and British “stat- 
ists” as Viilerml, Quetelet, Chadwick and 
Farr. The American story is all the more in- 
teresting for the record of frustration and sense 
of shortcoming experienced by those who 
sought to cultivate the imported ideas and 
practices in a very different social and political 
setting. Nor does Cassedy’s general approach 
make it necessary for him to apologize for the 
restrictions that his historical focus imposes 
both on the overall history of American medi- 
cine and history of the statistical movement in 
America. In fact, the book is remarkably com- 
prehensive in both these respects. 

Yet as a piece of intellectual and social his- 
tory, American Medidne and Statistical Think- 
ing falls well short of its nearest companion 
volume, M. J. Cullen’s The Statistical Move- 
ment in Early Victorian Britain (1975). Unlike 
Cullen, Cassedy shows little interest in (he 
wider ideological dimensions of the concern 
with quantification. While not denying that 
those who championed statistics in America 
were men of their time, he does not critically 
assess the social, political and cultural signifi- 
cance of the statistical activity (as distinct from 
its casual effects or incf feels). The focus on 
medicine serves to excuse such concern, whi« 
the medical men discussed too often appear 
not as the ideologues they were (consciously or 
not), but as mere progressives. Naive Baco- 
nians many of them may have been, but their 
earnest claims for what counts as “real" kn 0 ®" 
ledge, their passionate interest in educatmiuj 
reform, or their preoccupation with the wW 
statistics of paupers, lunatics and crimin®. 
hardly permits the historian to do his Tedk omil 6 
at these men’s “own level and on thehowp 
terms”. Behind the granting of that liberty . 

the assumption that, because they . 
historical victors in the struggle for the kto 
thought and “rational” medicine they afl . 
cated, their terms were essentially 'benign 
ones with which we are all in agfeetf* en ■ , . 
shorty the author assumes too much. ' 
would be unfair to conclude that tWj 
approximates what Jean-Baptist? Say * „ , . 
of statistics itself iri 1802, that it was only ^ 

. scriptipn in detail”, Cassedy makes ratMf . 

than more of the sources from Which ne ... 
successfully blown the dust. . . _ 

William Whewell, Selected Writings Q* 
History of Sconce (392pp. Umve^ityOfC^ 
cago Press. £32.20. Paperback, £13,80- 
894339), edited by Yehuda Blkana, cpn.^ 

short, biographical introduction and KpJWj . 

extracts from, amongst other works, * 

oHMnA ui the Inductive Sex***, 


■f j'-t( 
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Ultimates in extravagance 


A ndrew Saint 

LELANDM.ROTH 

McKim, Mead and White, Architects 
441pp. Thames and Hudson. £20. 

0500340943 


Never has architecture enjoyed such palmy v 
opportunities as it did in tum-of-the-century 
America. For all the munificence meted out to ^ 
them by grandees, popes and kings, Palladio, ^ 
Bernini a nd Mansart each raised only a scatter- d 

jng of churches, palaces, villas, parks and c 
monuments. For the New York magnates n 
whom they served, McKim, Mead and White 
created all these things, on a scale just as sump- ^ 
tuous and heroic. But they built much else 
besides: banks, hospitals, libraries, yachts, t 
power stations, tall flats - the range could be j 
quickly extended. Turning the pages of Leland y 
Roth’s monograph, the reader will stumble on e 
three tremendous ensembles: the Madison s 
Square Garden, the Boston Public Library and t 
Pennsylvania Station. In a sleepier age or £ 
country, any of these could have consumed a j 
complete architectural career; in the oeuvre of £ 
McKim, Mead and White they are a drop in the t 

bucket. Between 1887 and 1892, Roth tells us, , 
the firm (then eight years established) took on 
some 185 commissions worth nearly thirteen- 
and-a-half million dollars. Five dollars could 
be got for a pound in glorious 1890. A large-ish 
English public building, hotel, or tip-top coun- 
try house might then cost £100,000; the lavish 
Natural History Museum, on which expendi- 
ture got out of control, cost £600,000. So, 
conservatively, McKim, Mead and White were 
designing the equivalent of twenty-five major 
buildings or four Natural History Museums in 
six short years. 

Yet no one could belittle the quality of the 
firm’s work; it was consistently of the highest. 
Comparisons, however invidious, sometimes 
need stating flatly. Taking into account range, 
technique, originality and elegance, American 
architecture between 1880 and 1930 was the 
best in the Western world. The English could 
design delightful houses but often fell down 
when they tackled public buildings. In France, 
the reverse was the case. Other European 
countries lacked the same scale of opportunity 
until after 1918, when they began wresting 
back the initiative. These are bald generaliz- 
ations, made because many Europeans still do 
not appreciate the historical depth and richness 
of American architecture, tending for instance 
to referall virtue around the turn of the century 
to a single city, Chicago. 

For this, the American treatment of its own 
legacy is sorely to blame. New York above all 
has been criminal in its profligacy. The visitor 
looking about there for many a masterpiece 
illustrated in this book will seek in vain. Gone 
are the Madison Square Garden and the Madi- 
son Square Church, gone the Knickerbocker 
Trust Bank and the Goelet Building, all too 
sfflall and stunted for the speculative maw, 
Recently the Vfllard Houses on Madison Ave- 
nue, the earliest essay in the warm Italian clas- 
sicism that McKim, Mead and White made 
specially their own, have been "saved” only by 
the device of turning them into the lobby of a 
looming hotel tower immediately behind. 
Gone above air is Pennsylvania Station, 
McKiin's astounding juxtaposition of Caracal- 
lan nobility and lacy steelwork. (Here before it 
could be demolished another great American 
architect, Louis Kahn, had the taste* to die.) 
Some of these i buildings disappeared breath- 
taktogly soon after they were erected. Roth 
quotes a friend of Stanford White’s, writing in 
191? when ; the sixteen-year-old Madison 
Square Church, ridh' ln materials and work- 
manship, was pulled down: .... 

• There U no'robm in America for a past - no not for a 
Weriiay. . •, . Learning;- talent, logic and beauty 
have been subordinated to the fantastic- needs of a 
Wot period;, tb a moon-race of whirl-people, who 
trevelop and change faster thah men have: ever 
changed before, so.fast, Jh fact, that any abstract of 
JMr mind shows distortions and gyrations as of a. 
tmng in motion, ' / ' 

, McKim,' A cck)l, ctdtured^mah, ardent 6nly in 
his. profession, sprang from a sober Quaker 
■. ^ground but. abandoned that world to be- 


finn running; the sculptor Saint-Geudcns 
made a sketch showing the earthbound Mead 
pulled in opposite directions by kites labelled 
McKim and White. White was the natural in- 
ventive genius, tall, zestful, playful, capable of 
turning out five buildings to McKim’s one. He 
achieved as much fame through his death as 
through his designs. For his philandering with 
the matchless teenage beauty, Evelyn Nesbit, 
White was shot dead on the roof of his own 
creation, Madison Square Garden, by a crazed 
rival, and titillating revelations followed. It 
was the climax of the firm's career. McKim 
died three years later, in 1909. Successors 
carried on and built major buildings, but the 
magic was gone. 

Those who write about McKim, Mead and 
White tend to warm to one or the other of the 
predominant partners. Roth is no exception; 
though always judicious, he is a McKim man. 
He deals deftly but briefly, almost prudishly, 
with White's private life, holding it back to the 
end. He does not dilate upon the world of 
social extravagance which the firm felt bound 
to serve. For Roth the architecture is the thing, 
above all the urban architecture in which 
McKim found his metier after 1890. This 
emphasis is reasonable, since the early country 
and resort houses, built in the pretty Shingle 
Style with which the firm first made its mark. 


have been fairly pored over in recent yea re. 
Not that these have been fully explained. It 
remains strange that McKim and White, both 
of whom spent time in France and worked for 
the gT&nd francophile H. H. Richardson, 
should have begun by designing buildings so 
very English. 

The Frenchness of their architecture took 
some time to emerge. When it did, as Roth 
rightly shows, it took second place to an Italian 
suavity. McKim, Mead and White are normal- 
ly thought of as the architects who, after 
Richard Morris Hunt, did most to promote 
Beaux-Arts ideology in American design. If 
this is true, it is true only of McKim, who alone 
of the partners attended the EcoLe des Beaux 
Arts. Even McKim cared less for the modem 
planning principles inculcated in Paris than for 
the authentic recreation in America of antique 
grandeur. After the Beaux-Arts movement got 
its initial fillip from the great court at the Chi- 
cago World Fair of 1893, McKim proposed an 
American Academy in Rome, not, significant- 
ly, Paris (Roth says little about this important 
foundation). And while building the Morgan 
Library in New York, McKim blandly prop- 
osed to the formidable Pierpont Morgan that 
he should spend an extra $50,000 on “ana- 
thyrosis”, an ancient method of jointing 
monumental masonry which involved minute 



McKim, Mead and White’s Gould Library of New York University, built 1896-1903, and the Hall of Fame, 
1900-01; reproduced from the book reviewed above. 

Defensive outlook 


*6 triumSWA) deslghfed TCttle but ‘k*pt> 'thfc* 


J, M. Richards 

W. A. NELSON 

The Dutch Forts of Sri Lanka: The military 

monuments of Ceylon 

152pp. Edinburgh: Canongate. £18. 

08624106 22 

A study of this subject was badly needed. 
Many of the artillery forts built by the Dutch 
between 1658, when they ejected the Portu- 
guese from Sri Lanka, and 1796, when they lost 
it to the British, are well preserved. That at 
Galle on the island’s southern coast, initially 
the Dutch capital, along with that at Jaffna in 
the north, was perhaps the finest European- 
built stronghold in the whole of the East and is 

still wonderfully complete. Yet little has been 
written about.them and they do not seem to be 
as highly valued as they should be, even in Sn 
Lanka. The list pf World Heritage monuments 
recently issued by the government there in re- 
sponse to an appeal from Unesco to all mem- 
ber nations restricted itself to the remains pf 
andent cities like Anuradhapura. 
equally remarkable remains of the Colonial 
period. Moreover, the impressive View ,from 
the landward side of the fortifications at Galle, 
which totally enclose the old town oil its sea- 
drt peninsula, has during the. past couple of 
Sears been obstructed b* a Govemment-built 
athletics stadium enclosed by high walls, 
occupying ground that hps staod open for cen- 

tU 7%e Dutch Farts of Sri liankp should lead 
this unique series pf momimeote being better 
approbated. It is unfQrtunate. bpwev^. ha . 

, . wSiiam-NelWorioeS'notmpkeit. i BM|lclear 

i how recently his .account of the forts was const . 


plied. He explains that his main research was 
undertaken when he was resident in Sri Lanka 
in the years up to 1938 and expresses regret 
that he never had the opportunity to produce 
the larger work on the subject he had then 
intended. He states that he has recently added 
to his material without explaining whether he 
carried out further research on the spot. He 
admits in his introduction that since his de- 
scriptions were written "there have unavoid- 
ably been changes at some forts”, but he docs 
not specify these and the example of Galle 
suggests that some of his descriptions are out of 
date. 

Another defect of the book is the poor quali- 
ty of the photographic illustrations, most of 
which have the character of amateur snapshots 
and are singularly uninformative, that of Fort 
Frederick at Trincomalee ludicrousiy so. They 
are moreover too small to be intelligible and 
are not clearly reproduced. On the other hand 
the plans of the different forts are dear and 
Well drawn and Nelson's explanations of their 
military purpose and his descriptions of their 
layout . are excellent, So In his historical 
account of the role they played - a dual one of 
defending the Dutch-occupied coastal areas 
against attack from the sea, principally by rival 
colonial powers, and against assault on the 
landward side since the centre of the island 
remained in the hands of native rulers until 
several years after the British hqd driven out 
the Dutch. 

An appendix to the hook briefly describes 
and illustrates Fort George in the Highlands oE 
Scotland, built after the 1745 rebellion, which 
. according to Nelson closely resembles the Sri 
Lanka forts both in its layout and its method of 
constructing defensive walls and baslions: 
earth' ramparts' faced with slabs of stone. 


precision in grinding down the surfaces. His 
sole justification for this invisible improvement 
was that he had tried without success to insert a 
knife blade between the stones of the Erech- 
theum, and wanted to see if he could get the 
same result. 

Morgan assented. It is incredible what, as 
the accredited cultural experts to the American 
rich , the partners would do or could get away 
with. Visiting the Baths of Caracalla, McKim 
hired a posse of Italians to stroll around so that 
he could get a sense of scale and movement. 
And Roth quotes a delightfully disingenuous 
comment made by White to mollify an angry 
client: "The changes I have made in the treat- 
ment of the smaller rooms have added over a 
hundred thousand dollars to the price of the 
house, and I have dreaded to speak to you 
about it until the house was far enough finished 
for you to see the result.” In today’s litigious 
America, the recipient of such a letter would 
immediately call his attorney. 

Long though it is, Roth's book by no means 
looks into every cranny of the firm’s work. 
Even with omissions one has a sense of unre- 
mitting haste, of White in particular rushing up 
and down the East Coast, building houses in 
Boston, banks in New York and Philadelphia, 
model villages, university libraries, and even, 
improbably, n weird steel transmission tower 
for the mystical genius-cum-charlatan of high- 
voltage electricity, Nikola Tesla. White may 
have been in a hurry, his occasional skyscrap- 
ers and churches were certainly second-rate, 
but in range of style and fertility of decorative 
work he was unsurpassed. He worked with 
Saint-Gaudens on some very fine monuments, 
and Roth believes that in his last years his 
architecture was acquiring a severity akin to 
McKim's. How was it all done? There were 
assistants in their hundreds, some of whom 
made large contributions to designs. Joseph 
Wells produced the elevations of the Viliard 
Houses and would certainly have become a 
partner, had he not died; others, like Thomas 
Hastings and Cass Gilbert, became well- 
known architects in their own right. But such 
was Mead’s grip that McKim and White never 
had to leave the drawing-board, as modern 
architects in large (Inns seem inevitably to do 
in the end. 

The book Is irreproachably researched and 
produced, and not unreasonably priced. Hie 
author writes flatly in the main and does not 
question accepted judgments, but he warms up 
on the great projects. Where he strays from 
aesthetics he is absorbing, and one might wish 
he had strayed more often. There is an interest- 
ing account of the Boston Symphony Hall, 

1 really the first building of moment In the raod- 
1 em science of acoustics, designed with the help 

' of the great Sabine of Harvard. One could have 

wished for more on how these splendid build- 
1 ings were constructed and erected, especially 
1 on the question of the firm’s preference for 
: vaulting, which implied concrete and tiles, 

over trabeation, for which steelwork was bet- 
ter suited .Small gaps like these should not stop 
the book from finding a place on the shelves of 
1 anyone intelligently interested in American 
’ architecture. 
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Letter 


'Ethiopia at Bay' 

Sir, - I am much gratified by the generous 
review of my book Ethiopia at Bay by Edward 
Ullendorf (September 28). Perhaps I might be 
permitted to respond to some points where we 
appear to differ? 

Professor Ullendorf dismisses as gossip the 
Emperor's disaffection with his eldest son and 
tiie concern for providing for an heir presump- 
tive in place of the Crown Prince, ft was not, 
however, a matter of gossip. Had he partici- 
pated as I had in the work of the committee 
drafting the Revised Constitution, Professor 
Ullendorf would have understood the import- 
ance which the highest officials assigned to the 
provision for an heir presumptive. There was a 
persistent search for a formula which would 
allow the Emperor to pass over the Crown 
Prince in the line of succession. The commit- 
tee’s labours resulted in the language of Article 
13 which provides for an heir presumptive “in 
case of a determination that a male descendant 
is incapable of meeting the requirements for 
succession". The Emperor’s misgivings with 
regard to the Crown Prince, later confirmed in 
1960 and 1973, had already found expression in 
the Revised Constitution of 1955. 

On a minor point of difference, Ullendorf is 
distressed at harsh words about the final stage 
of the British Military Administration in Erit- 
rea and puzzled about sale to the Sudan of 
some railway Tails. Given the loyal diplomatic 
support which Britain had given to Ethiopia for 
the recovery of Eritrea, I, for my part, was 
puzzled and distressed, not tp say shocked to 
discover the extent of the demolitions and sales 
effected prior to the hand-over. Ullendorf 
takes exception to my statement concerning 
the sale to the Sudan ofrails for Gondar and for 
the railway up to the Sudan. Not only those 
rails but 300 railway cars as well were thus 
sold. 

A matter of far greater significance involves 
therole of Britain with regard to Ethiopia. Iain 
perplexed by the interpretation which Ullen- 
dorf places on my view of the contributions of 
,Br)taln to ihe^Ubeiatkm of Ethiopia and the 

plying; as he seems to suggest, that the British 
had gone into Ethiopia “*fa pursuit of colonial 
ambitions’ or for the fun of losing many good 
men in battle in order to win a war” which the 
United States had not entered at the time. My 
reiterated position is exactly the contrary. One 
iwinfog theme through the book is that Brit- 
ain's colonial interests had generally operated 
to ihe benefit pf Ethiopia. 

• After Itoly entered the Second' World War 
: fid the side of the Axis; Britain iwas obliged to 
expel the enemy from the British and the 
Italian colonies in the region surrounding 
.. Ethiopia and inevitably from enetny-occupied. 

; Ethiopia in, the. centre: 

I took pains to point out that had it not been 
for the determined insistence of cite govern- 
ment id London and, in particular, of Churchill 
and Eden, tfalle Selassie would never have 
been returned - tq Ethiopia as its sovereign 
: head. Indeed, had it. not been for, Britain, 
Ethiopia herself Would never have been liber- *. 
ated; Britain’s colonial interests did,n6tpre- . 
dude' the restoration of the entire territory, of 
Ethiopia to the Imperial Ethiopian Govern- 
• faent. In less than three years following the 
liberation, Britain had agreed to release ' 
^Ethiopia from: military occupation except for :‘ 

; ,. tlie pgaden. I^ate.r ,- it returned all of that pro-:" •' 
i ^nce; ; and . although stilL later at sought -the',- 
cession oftheHaudfSir Douglas Dodds-Par-: 
JsPTi the bearer of that proposal, immediately', 
'•withdrew It upon encountering the opposition • : 
of the.Elhiopian'Gdverinnent. . 

, With regard to, the bcnefiJ whlcH Ethiopla.; 
derived frbm the British pfe^enTC inlhe re- ;, 
gion, I expressly observed that long after thes- 
liberation. Ethiopia ' continued to prpfit from ■ 
the presence of Brltish.colodlal interestfr in the ; 

: Middle East, These, had the Effect of shielding' 
Ethiopia from the as$aiil tsof her Islainic ne igh- : 

: hours. 'V- ; . ,i ; \ ■> • >'/ 

The recovery [ dfBritrea provides another 
il lustration bf thei sapif thenie. As ah Amer-' 
icart I fin'd it embilrras&lng, that the United . 
States had opposed the claim of jEthlopia tb ; 

- Eritrea - evQnundera trusteeship arrange- 
meric -^i whereas Britain, the so^called "arch- , 
colonialist", abtivcly ' arid pcrsistentl y. supported ! : 
E^fopia’aicase.' 1 !. s.tiiteci that,wthplit BidtafaV* 


support Ethiopia’s claim would have been a 
lost cause. Eritrea would otherwise never have 
been returned to Ethiopia over the opposition 
of the United States, the Soviet Union, France 
and the Islamic states. 

In the course of the many years of my service 
I found the authorities in London - the Foreign 
Secretary Sir Anthony Eden, Sir Ivone Kirk- 
patrick. Sir Douglas Dodds- Parker - and, in 
Addis Ababa, Sir Douglas Busk, far more 
broad-minded, understanding, and responsive 
than the authorities in Washington or Paris. 

Ethiopia today owes far more to Britain than 
to any other major power. 

JOHN H. SPENCER. 

14 Overlook Drive, Madison, Connecticut 06443. 

Neo-Darwinism 

Sir, - Since Ernst Mayr's defence of neo- 
Darwinist evolutionary theory (November 2) 
Inrgely took the form of an attack on a volume 
of which we were the editors ( Beyond Neo- 
Darwinism: An introduction to the new evolu- 
tionary paradigm. Academic Press, 1984), we 
cannot let it pass without comment. 

Professor Mayr’s article was almost two 
pages long, and it is not possible to deal with all 
his criticisms in the space normally allotted to 
correspondents. We therefore pass over the 
less crucial issues, such as his curious assertion 
that necessity is a sort of teleology (which leads 
us to wonder whether he believes that apples 
fall to earth so as to achieve their proper posi- 
tions) and turn to the main point. 

Several times in his article, Mayr accuses us 
either of being ignorant of the literature or of 
misunderstanding certain issues. Not so: it is 
only that we are unwilling to take neo-Darwin- 
ist claims at face value. 

One example will have to serve for many. As 
Mayr says, the word "random” can be used in 
two senses in evolution theory; it can mean 
either that little if anything can be said about 
the nature of the variations (we may call this 
"strongly random") or else just that they do 
not occur preferentially according to need, 
Which we may call "weakly random". 

certainly tout that to distinguish the 
theory of evolution by natural selection from 
what is generally referred to as “Lamarckism” 
the variations need only be weakly random. 
The reason that we used the word in the stron- 
ger sense is not , as Mayr claims, that we do not 
understand the distinction, but because that is 
the meaning it actually has within neo-Dar- 
winism. 

Two features of neo-Darwinism demon- 
strate this quite clearly. One is the, insistence 
that evolutionary change is continuous, despite 
strong evidence to the contrary from the fossil 
record. There would be nb need for neo-Dar- 
wiriists to commit themselves so strongly to 
gradualism if they were willing to accept that 
certain kinds of large coordinated changes can 
occur , ie , 1 f they did not suppose th at variations 
are strongly random. (HoW; such changes can 
occur is described in our volume, in the chapter 
on Development'und' Evolution,) 

, ■ Second, if the variations are not totally wn- 
doin, then they are bound to have an influence 
on the course of evolution. Conversely, to 
deny that they have such an influence is to 
make it clear that one is using the word "ran- 
dom" in the strong sense. And this is precisely 
what neo-Darwinists do; of many examples we 
need cite only Mayr himself: “Selection is the . 
only dir«nion-g|vfng force in evolution” (The. 
Evolutionary Synthesis, edited by E.Mfcyi and . 
W. B. Provine,T9S0)/ . : : \ '■< v 

Whatever neo-Dafwi fasts J may say they, 
mean by random, their operational definition ' 
.of the. wprd i? most certainly in . the strong 

;sens6. .. ; • ^ ■ : .. : ; ..." : r . • 

: This example is typical bf Mayr’s article; At''- 
best, he is writingqf what qebrDamlnist evolu- ■ 
tlon theory falght : be.' We are concerned with : 
what it actually is, and For that We mayTiim tq . : 
Michael. Ruse’s: D ahvintstn Defiri ded ( 1982) ; - ■ 
In a descriptionof how "modem evolutionary ' 
studies proceed’ ’Ruse writes) ‘What we dp iii 
fact find is that the neo-Dflrwinldn pfrjs'upposes . 
his populatlonal: genetical core, arfa'then he, , 
tries to draw some plausible accotint Of Vvhat 
appears generally the case, or perhaps ofp'ar- ; 
tlcular eyents, Consistent: with and directed by . j 
his theory. In other words, neo^Daiwiriist& V 
begin by; assuming that evolution is’causedby 
the natural selection ofstrongly tandom yaria* .-.i 


tions and then devote their efforts to con- 
structing plausible scenarios based on (largely 
hypothetical) selective advantages. One might 
expect such a description from a critic, not 
from an ardent defender of the theory. No 
wonder neo-Darwinism is sometimes referred 
to as the "Panglossian paradigm’’. 

In fact, history is repeating itself here. In one 
of the original neo-Darwinist texts, Julian 
Huxley’s Evolution, the Modem Synthesis, we 
read: 

And finally Darwinism itself grew more and more 
theoretical. The paper demonstration that such and 
such a character was or might be adaptive was re- 
garded by many writers as sufficient proof that it 
must owe its origin to Natural Selection. Evolu- 
tionary studies became more and more merely case- 
books of real or supposed adaptations. Late nine- 
teenth century Darwinism came to resemble the 
early nineteenth century school of Natural Theol- 
ogy. Paley redivivus, one might say, but philosophi- 
cally upside down with Natural Selection instead of a 
Divine Artificer as the Dens ex Machina. 

Now Huxley was not an anti-Darwinist, and 
neither are we nor the other contributors to our 
volume. It was not our intention to undervalue 
the achievements of the synthetic theory and of 
its architects, including Professor Mayr him- 
self. The title of the volume that has so 
offended him is Beyond (not Against) Neo- 
Darwinism. But what Huxley wrote about 
nineteenth-century Darwinism now applies to 
much of what is being done within twentieth- 
century neo-Darwinism, and it is time for 
another change of direction. 

PETER T. SAUNDERS. 

Department of Mathematics, King’s College, 
Strand, London WC2. 

MAE-WAN HO. 

Biology Discipline, The Open University, Milton 
Keynes. 

Microdarwiniana 

Sir, - In view of Ihe focus of the TLS of Novem- 
ber 2, readers may be interested in what Eric 
Korn calls “another curious bit of micro- 
darwiniana''. The abundance of Darwinians at 
the University Library, Cambridge, has di- 
verted attention from other possible sources 
for'thc study of Charles Darwin and ihe genesis 
of his ideas. The writing of a book, now in its 
final stages, on the early years of the London 
Library and its readers, has - thanks to the 
generosity of its Librarian Mr Douglas Matth- 
ews and his staff - given me access to the early 
lending registers in which, to quote from a 
February 1972 TLS correspondent, Simon 
Nowell-Smith, “the reading habits of eminent 
Victorians ... are traceable”. 

These issue books are most difficult to use. 
The handwriting is often unclear, entries are 
arranged under members' names in alphabeti- 
cal order of member, or by author of book 
borrowed and seml-chronologically within 
each letter, or in purely chronological order as 
the books were borrowed. The name of 
Charles Darwin is reasonably prominent in the 
issue books covering the periods May 1841- 
March 1849 and March 1856-August 1858. 

The first borrowings are recorded on May 3, 
1841, Darwin’s name appears by November 
26, 1841, when he took away "Godwin on 
Population” - a title also noted in his “Reading 
Notebooks” - now at Cambridge University 
(and edited by Peter J. Vorzimmer). Three 
days before Christmas 1841 Darwin borrowed 
the seventh and eighth volumes of the Danish 
draipatic poet Adam Ohlenschlfiger’s Werke 
and \\\t Predlg(en ot the German philologist 
and theologian Sehleiermacher. 

a volume borrowed is not neces- 
sarily a volume or even a sentence read, but 
borrowing patterns do reveal concerns find in- 
terests. Analysis pf Darwin’s London Library 
bOiTowingsreveal eclectic in teres tSandadd fo 
auutofa ifad' titles listed in his reading note- 
jjxg.ks; Briefly, ip 1^2 he took away forty-five 
different' titles, I .the- following year forty-six' 
titles; hnd during 1844: the stale number of 
"UtieS aS in 1842. Iri March 1842 his voracious* 
intellect ranged oyer Sisinod^s travels' in 
.GreaiBfitain, Wsr^of the Gertrian novelist 
■M critic Ludwlg^eck, Schffler.’tmd Qbe the, 
plHS'thtjflrstvblumeof the Cahterbury Tales. 
i 9n April 5bfrborr'6Wed theflbtvohifaejthe 
•/ Memoirs ' and Letters. ' of Sheffifiifte rui*. • 


difficult to read. The authors and title, , hH 
can be reconstructed with an element of co 
tainty range front Richard Whatelv 0 „,£ 
Mgrftw, of Chris,, Montaigne's 
Scott s Prose Works, to Anne 
Shades of Character and the delightf^hn^ 
translation Tultifrutti of Hermann L. H S 
ler-Muskau. Among the literary author, £ 
seems to have relumed to, the names of 2 
George Sand, Washington living, Di2 
Goethe and Southey reoccur. 

This London Library register evidence iuo- 
plements our previous knowledge of CharE 
Darwin’s range and depth of Interests It Dm . 
vides valuable additional evidence for m 
assessment of the source, formation and fa 
velopment of his ideas, and of the languaae in 
which he expresses them. B 

WILLIAM BAKER. 

J2 ^S!!l er J l0ad ’ Four ° aks - Sutton Coldfeld 

West Midlands. , 1 

Sir, - Eric Kom (Remainders, November 2] 
says that Darwin, in The Descent of Mm, dates 
Galton’s Hereditary Geniiu “once, correcily 
as 1869 and then four times in succession ai 
1870 .... Tliis mistake occurs In the first 
edition of The Descent (1871) and has never 
been corrected." 

My modest twenty-first reprinting of Ihe 
second edition of 77ie Descent (1906) gives the 
correct date twice and then four times in suc- 
cession as 1870. 

PETER READING. 

Ragleth View, Little Stretton, Salop. 

Philosophy and 
Biologism 

Sir, - In their letter of November 9, Fiorina von 
Schilcher and Neil Tennant accuse me of badly 
misrepresenting their position on socio- 
biology. But I think that my review of Philoso- 
phy, Evolution and Human Nature (October 
19) pitched it just about right. The authors do, 
as I said, sprinkle around a few moderate- 
sounding remarks. They cite one of them in 
their letter: “much of the speculation that has 
taken place has been somewhat wild.” Such 
disclaimers are not enough to disarm the main 
cri ticism . Their Chapter 2 is packed with evolu- 
tionary Just So stories, as crass as any that were 
cooked up by soriobiologists in the primitive 
early days. 

My point was that genetic factors underlying 
human social customs and ethical beliefs have 
comparatively little differential explanatory 
power, and that Tennant and von Schilcher fall 
to say so. They do not provide the methodo- 
logical or dialectical backgrounds required for 
appreciating this point. This part of the book, 
therefore, cannot be counted as philosophy 
even though the authors wish to pass it off ss 
such. Another reason for steering clear istna 
many passages are marred by a harsh, belli#* 
ent tone - the same tone, indeed, that is dis- 
cernible in their hot-headed letter. 
ANDREW WOODFIELD. 

Department of Philosophy, University of Bris t 
9 Woodland Road, Bristol. 

Peace Movements 

Sir, - 1 have never been particularly impresfj 
by the arguments of Women and 
Defence, but Charles Mosley 
November 2) seems almost bereft of log*- 
Cruise, be says, cannot ever be first slrike 
cause the missiles would take five hours 
reach Soviet territory. But since the 
cannot be retrieved surely the key • 

. that of launch: tiine of journey has Httl? ^ 
relevance to first strike. . Mosley’s ot rf.. s . s , 
moment comes when he claims that. W . 
failure “to impose its will on the Soviet UJPJ. 
■ (revealing phrase) when the US had an ^ • 

. HUQnnn nnrl 'flu DllcliailC Hid flOt ShOWS . 


could be used to show that the 

totally failed to act as a deterrent in 1W 

just after7 • j ein« 

• fo a way Mtisley’siUogic is heartening, siw 

it suggests that Women and Families®^ 

, fence must iiidebd be as desperate tpr^ 

. merits as it denied at Brighton a few 
/‘•■ago, ’ ••• • . : ' 

• GEORGE PARFITT. m 

• .Department of English Studies, University . j-;#i 
I^rtlSghami University Park, Nottingham, • 
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'This Real Night 7 

Sir, - Some reviewers of Dame Rebecca West’s 
recently published posthumous novel This 
Real Night clearly believe that it was written, or 
at any rate completed, in the author’s latter 
wars, long after The Fountain Overflows, to 
which it is the successor. 

This firm, which had represented Dame 
Rebecca since the 1930s, made in 1956 on her 
behalf three-book contracts with Macmillan 
here and Viking Press in New York for a trilogy 
to be entitled Cottsin Rosamond. The Fountain 
Overflows was the first volume of that trilogy 
and was published in 1957. When Dame 
Rebecca died, her estate inherited a consider- 
able volume of unpublished manuscripts, in- 
cluding two versions of the continuation of the 
saga, which has now been published as This 
Rea! Night. The first version is a top copy, 
including pen corrections in the author’s hand, 
of chapters 15-23 of Cousin Rosamond and the 
pages are numbered 593-1129. I believe, 
although unfortunately there is no one now 
working either here, at Macmillan, or at 
Viking who can confirm or deny this, that in 
1956 Dame Rebecca delivered 1,129 pages of 
Cousin Rosamond as one novel, with a plan for 
ihe continuation of the saga. I believe that her 
publishers took fright at the notion of a novel 
of this length and persuaded her to cut it almost 
exactly in half, publishing the first half as 77ie 
Fountain Overflows and offering her a contract 
to publish the whole as a trilogy. There is no 
doubt that she subsequently re-worked the 
second part of the typescript, thus the second 
version, and presumably she was subsequently 
never entirely satisfied with the result. But I 
believe that in 1956 she was satisfied with those 
1,129 pages and that the late A. D. Peters 
submitted them to her publishers as one novel. 
MICHAEL SISSONS. 

A. D. Peters and Co, 10 Buckingham Street, London 
WC2. 

A review of This Real Night appears on page 
!330 of this issue 

Klaus Mann 

Sir, -May I be allowed to make the following 
comments on Daniel Johnson's review of 
Klaus Mann (September 28)? 

Klaus Mann’s suicide (May 21, 1941, in 
Cannes) was certainly not unconnected with 
the fact that no one in Germany was prepared 
lo publish the works of the 6migr6 Klaus 
Maiui. 

I became Klaus Mann's publisher only in 
1963. Between 1949 and 1963 Der Wendepunkt 
was the only work of Klaus Mann to appear in 
the Federal Republic and as an edited version 
in Germany of his autobiography The Turning 
Point, which he had written in English. It had 
been published initially by L. B. Fischer in 
New York in 1942, before Klaus Mann joined 
•he US Army with which he was to return to 
Europe. The Turning Point was re-publlshed 
by Victor Goilancz in 1944, and Oswald Wolff 
is bringing out a new edition this month. 

The Klaus Marin renaissance began in Paris 
wiih the stage production of Mephisto by 
Arianne Mnouchkine fa 1979. Then, late iri 
19 80, Rowohlt published a paperback edition 
of Manh's. novel Mephisto, notwithstanding 
•he injunction which Peter Gorski, Gusfaf 
Griindgena’s . adopted son, had obtained 
“gainst my publishing house iri 1966. Although 
this injunction had beert upheld by the highest 
German. court in 1971, its wording did not 

jhroetly affect Rowohlt arid he ventured pub- 
lication in the face of the obvious risk of a new 
petition being filed. 500,000 copies of this edi- 
tion have been fold tq dice,' 

DanieV Johnson Is inistaken: I. was not the 
publisher’ but I did encourage my colleague 
Kowolht in his endeavours and gave him 11- 
,c*nce to publish, hoping thus to protect pub- 
lication against renewed legal action - a step 
- *Wcb has proved successful until now 4 arid to 

.and recover part of the'very considerable 
kgal cdstyexpended. I also wrote the preface 
to etylafa the rdasoris for publishing a new 
• pdition of this ridvel whiph had been banned fa 
' Fedpfal Republic tet some fourteen years. 

I should ajso mention that Erika Mann* 



after years of demeaning interrogations and 
investigations during the McCarthy era. ft may 
be of interest lo mention Erika Mann's memor- 
able letter to E. J. Shaughnessy, Director of 
US Immigration and Naturalisation, with- 
drawing her application and which we pub- 
lished recently ( Erica Mann, Briefe und 
Antworten, Munich. 1984). 

Lastly, throughout his life Grlindgens kept 
close watch to ensure that his first name was 
spelt with the “f ', a form he had adopted at the 
beginning of his acting career. 

BERTHOLD SPANGENBERG. 

EUermann Verlag, BSumlstrasse 6, 8000 Munich 9. 

Enigma: The Polish 
Contribution 

Sir, - Zara Steiner's review of The Missing 
Dimension, edited by Christopher Andrew 
and David Dilks (October 12), refers briefly to 
the assistance derived by the United King- 
dom's Government Code and Cypher School 
(GCCS) from the breaking of Enigma by the 
Poles between 1933 and 1939. The Poles 
handed over the results of their work to GCCS 
fa July and August 1939. 

Conflicting opinions have been published by 
former members of GCCS, including Professor 
F. H. Hinsley, about the value of the Polish 
contribution to GCCS’s work on Enigma. 
Hinsley suggests, in his British Intelligence in 
the Second World War, that the Poles advanced 
that work by a mere seven months. That assess- 
ment was made on the basis that Enigma rotors 
were recovered from U-33 (which was sunk on 
February 12, 1940). However, Marian Rejew- 
ski, the Polish cryptanalyst principally re- 
sponsible for breaking Enigma, has pointed 
out one fatal flaw (there are others) in that 
approach: only three rotors were recovered 
from the crew of U-33 but army and air force 
Enigma used five rotors, all of which were 
needed by GCCS and supplied by the Poles. 

Gordon Welchman, former head of Hut 6 
(army and air force Enigma) at GCCS and, 
with Alan Turing, architect of the powerful 
British bombes which were used to find the 
keys used by Enigma nets, has for a variety of 
convincing reasons said that without the Poles 
“Hut 6 Ultra would never have gotten off the 
ground". Unfortunately, he does not refer to 
Hinsley’s U-33 hypothesis. 

Finally, Peter Calvocoressi, in a letter to The 
Times (March 23, 1984) has claimed that 
“according to the best qualified judges, [the 
Polish contribution] accelerated the British 
breaking of Enigma by perhaps a year”. 
Although he was head of the air force section in 
Hut 3 at GCCS, he is clearly giving not his own 
opinion - presumably be was referring to the 
view of former GCCS cryptanalysis. However, 
without some evidence to support the claim, it 


cannot carry much Weight, especially since so 
few people at GCCS knew about the Polish 
work. As late as 1982. even Welchman thought 
that the Poles had stolen rotors IV and V, 
whereas il is clear that they recovered their 
wiring cryptanalytically. Professor Jack Good, 
who worked at GCCS under Alan Turing from 
May 1941 to October 1943, heard the Poles 
mentioned only once by Turing. It was on "eye- 
opener" for him when he learnt about their 
achievement in 1981. And Calvocoressi makes 
no reference to the factors stressed by Welch- 
man as having been important lo Hut 6's suc- 
cesses. 

A strong Polish cryptanaly tical team , includ- 
ing Rejewski, worked at UzSs, near Avignon, 
from the autumn of 1940 until the invasion of 
Vichy France by the Germans in November 
1942. Five members of that team, with know- 
ledge of the Polish (and probably the British) 
ability to break Enigma, were arrested and 
questioned by the Gestapo in March 1943. Col- 
onel Gwido Langer, Major Maksymillian Cie- 
zki. Lieutenant Antoni Palluth and civilians 
named Edward Fokczynski and Gaea were 
then sent lo concentration camps, where Pal- 
luth and Fokczynski died. It is to their eternal 
credit that none can have revealed anything 
about their work, since Enigma wns the Allies’ 
main source of intelligence during the war 
against Germany. 

It is therefore a matter for regret that the 
debt owed to the Poles is the subject of conflict- 
ing claims and, especially, that the official his- 
tory is wrong in its assessment in Volume 1 . 
Perhaps the time is ripe for an authoritative 
evaluation of the Polish contribution to 
GCCS’s work on Enigma. 

T. R. ERSKINE. 

25 Hawthomden Road, Belfast. 

Plato and Lesbianism 

Sir, - Your correspondent Alistair Elliot 
(October 26) is probably correct in adducing 
Anacreon fr 358 ( Poetae Meiici Graect ) as an 
example of a classical Greek literary work con- 
taining mention of the possibility of a woman 
entertaining erotic feelings towards someone 
of her own sex. It should be noted, however, 
that in classical antiquity at any rate Lesbian- 
ism In its modern sense was not expressed by 
any word connected with the island of Lesbos. 
The Lesbian vice was fellatio: lesblazo (and its 
alternative tesbizo ) is used of the partner in 
that act who accepts the penis fa his or her 
mouth. I am therefore puzzled by Mr Elliot's 
second paragraph in which he connects that 
verb with the generosity shown by Lesbian 
women fa applying their (homo-erotic) dis- 
coveries to men. 

DAVID BAIN. 

Departments of Greek and Latin, University of 
Manchester. 


^auss sisteri dld not briepme an American 
but became BritiBh upon' her rparripge 
; ■ Apderi. Erika Mann had withdrawn 

^ ^^tipri'te.betsotee a .US pitizerifa l946 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — 

ChrU Baldick is the author of The Social Mission of English Criticism 1848-1932, 1983. 

Elisabeth Barker’s books include British Policy In South-East Europe In the Second World War, 1976. 
Anthony Blrley’s most recent book is The Fasti of Roman Britain, 1981. 

Roger Cooter is a Research Fellow at the Wellcome Unit for the History of Medicine, Oxford. 

Jonathan Culler’s books include On Deconstruction: and Barthes, both 1983. 

Isabel Emmett is a lecturer in Society at the University of Manchester. ' 

Lewis L. Gould’S books Indude The Spanlsh-Amerlcan War atyd President McKinley, 1982. 

Iw HarallUrti-s biography. R^To^//. was published last year. ^ . ; 

Tim Hilton is the author of this catalogue to the exhibition Picassos Picassos, 1981. 

Graham Hough’s The Mystery Rellgloh of W. B. Yeats was published earlier this year. 

Irvin* Krlatol is Professor of Social Thought at the Graduate School of Business. New York Umvemlty. 
Patrick McCarthy is the author of Camus: A critical study of his life and work, 1982. 

Iain McGUchrLst is the author of Against Criticism, 1982. : 

Peter Mhrahatl is Professor of American History at the University of Manchester. 

W, Mathers is an honorary lecturer In Pastoral Sureties at the Umvcroly of Birmingham. 

Kenneth O. Morgan’s Labour In Power, 1945-1951, was published earlier this year. 

D-rid Notes is a lecturer in English at King’s College, London. 

Wendy Docker O’Flaherty's books include The Origins of Evfl in Hindu Mythology , 1978. 
nTpimlottls editor of Fabian Essays In Socialist 77i 0! #r.wtrich was published, earlier mis month. 
Roy Porter is a lecturer at the Welleome Institute for the History of Medicine, London. 

SeteT Redarove-s latest coUectlon of poemsl The Working of Water, will be reviewed shortly in the TLS. 
S ir Ja nves Rkhards’8 books' Include The National Trust Book pf English Architecture, 1981. 

AJau Ryan's Property and PottilcalTheory wm be reviewed shortiy imhc TLS. 

Andrew Safol Is Architectural Editpr of 77ie Survey of London. ■ , ^ 

A N ' SherwIn-WhJte's books include Roman Foreign Policy In the East 168 bC la ad /, 1983. 

SMii Strange is Professor of International Relations at the London School of Economics, 
narid Summers'* Michelangelo, and the Language of Art yras published In 1982. 

Anthony ThwaJte’s Pocmi 1953-1983 was published earlier this year. 

E. 8. Turner’s An ABC df Noitalgla was published in September. 

AU webster is Dean of St. Paul’s. • • ^ J 
jfagq Young writes a pblitiW tefomn jn The Guardian, .y 


Puns 

W.D. REDFERN 

Puns are traditionally the lowest form of 
wit. This book asks us to think twice about 
their place in our lives and our culture. It 
is at different moments an analysis, a 
history and an anthology of puns. It 
collects and dissects them in literature, 
and finds them too In popular culture, the 
visual arts, In graffiti, in slips of the 
tongue. In dreams, cliches and proverbs, 
and in advertising. 

240 pages, £14.95 (0631 13793 9) 

Linguistic 
Encounters with 
Language 
Handicap 

DAVID CRYSTA L 

The child with a language handicap needs 
help. In providing It, teachers and speech 
therapists need the Insights of clinical 
linguists and language pathologists, but 
all too often the terminology of the latter 
makes their work unintelligible or 
unhelpful to those in the front line. This 
book, written in a non-technlcal style by 
one of the field’s leading experts, bridges 
the gap. 

184 pages, £17.50 (0 631 130692} 

How Conversation 
Works 

RONALD WARDHAUGH 

Conversation Is often spontaneous, 
natural and informal. But even at Its most 
casual it Is governed by rules and 
principles of language and behaviour. This 
book lays bare the structure of 
conversation, describing what happens 
when people talk to each other and 
explaining why they say what they say in 
widely varying circumstances. 

The Language Library 

240 pages. hardback £17 .50 tOG3i \M2U) 
□aoerback £6.50 io 63 1 13939 7) 


Language, the 
Sexes and Society 

PHILIP M.SWiTH 

This is a completely new approach to 
understanding relations between the sexes 
through the study of language, speech and 
communication. It argues that the 
preoccupation with the description of sex 
differences in language and sex research 
has led linguists and psychologists to 
neglect processes underlying the 
construction of these differences In 
society. 

224 pages, hardback £1 7.50 (0631 1 1 1 1 1 5) 
paperback £6.50 (0 631 13752 4) 


Schizophrenia and 
Human Value 

Chronic Schizophrenia, Science 
and Society 
PETER BARHAM. 


Peter Barham approaches the difficult 
problem of characterizing schizophrenia 
via ah account of the institutional and 
Intellectual contexts that gave rise to its 
formulation as a chronic condition. In his 
exploration of the relation of 
schizophrenia to moral community, he 
also enlarges our understanding of 
rationality Itself. 

232 pages, £ 1 9.50 <0 63 1 13474 3) 


International ; 

Political 

Economics 

BRUNO S. FREY 


A major and orlalna! contribution to its 
subject, this book combines the tools of 
economic analysis with wide-ranging 
empirical data and practical Illustrations 


wars, and how much? How risky is foreign 
. Investment? Who receives foreign aid? , 

1 92 pages, £1 7.30 (0 83520 74 B 3) 
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COMMENTAK 


Sublime answers to basic questions 



Tim Hilton 

Henri Matisse: Sculptures and drawings 
Hayward Gallery, until January 6 
JOHN ELDER FIELD 
The Drawings of Henri Matisse 
311pp. Thames and Hudson .£16. 

050023401 9 

ISABELLE MONOD- FONTAINE 
The Sculpture of Henri Matisse 
160pp. Thames and Hudson. £12.50. 
0500234000 

MICHAELP. MEZZATESTA 

Henri Matisse, Sculptor/Painter: A formal 

analysis of selected works 

143pp. Fort Worth: Kimbell Art Museum. 

£18.50. 

0912804 157 
PIERRE SCHNEIDER 
Matisse 

752pp. Thamesand Hudson. £75. 

0500091668 
NICHOLAS WATKINS 
Matisse 

240pp. Oxford: Phaidon. £25. 

0714S 20385 

The Hayward Gallery has seldom looked love- 
lier than it does at the moment, for it is filled 
with drawing and sculpture by Matisse. The 
beauties of (he exhibition are not quite the 
expected ones. Those aspects of Matisse’s 
work which gave him a reputation as a virtuoso 
of line, or made Roger Fry call him the "master 
of modem rococo”, are not to the fore. We find 
a much more difficult and demanding artist: we 
also find a master sculptor. It is one of those 
exhibitions that change public consciousness of 
an artist far more effectively than any book 
could do. None the less it is accompanied by a 
very good book. The 150 drawings that John 
Golding has selected are discussed in a long, 
deeply, appreciative essay by John Elderfield 


is done. The first room of the installation thrill- 
ingly describes the way he took on a masterful 
self-expression. This was at the time of his 
divisionist and fauve pointings. Not many 
drawings were made during Matisse’s fauve 
period, but here are two that look to Van 
Gogh’s ability to dispense with tonal modelling 
and animate the whole surface of his sheet with 
discrete but rhythmic marks. This has an ob- 
vious bearing on the manner of fauve paint- 
ings, when Matisse became truly a radical 
artist. But Elderfield is concerned to establish 
a more vital affiliation, which would be with 
Cdzanne. The “Standing Nude" of 1901-3, he 
argues, pursues to an extreme that tendency in 
Cdzanne in which line (the first, and concep- 
tual, component of drawing) and shading (its 
illusionistic means) shed or disavowed their 


PM 



r,; iff vt/ , 



‘ m 


igda^a^Srowskil The principles of 
the selection are clear. Golding’s brief intro- 
duction says that the drawings were chosen 
“primarily because of their strength and beau- 
ty, and to illustrate the various phases of his 
long career". But the very quality of the exhibi- 
tion inevitably leads one to matters that are not 
so neatly explained: Golding also makes the 
claim that Matisse is “one of the greatest 
draughtsmen of ail times”. 

. He makes'no attempt (1 think correctly) to 
substantiate Oils judgment. How, in any. case, 
would he compare Matisse’s drawings with 
those of Renaissance artists, who had vastly 
different purposes, or with drawings of other 
cultures?, It is almost a principle of connots- 
•seurahipthat we cannot do this. Yet Golding's 
• conviction is surely just, and Elderfieid's essay 
goes tome way towards 'demonstrating that, at 
the least, Matisse, must be considered in such 
.terms. To do so, Elderfield changes the 
ground. Though constrained by the nature of 
Ms publication, a commentary on the- exhibit 
tibn, his ambitious preoccupation is with the 
nature of drawing itself. His last book. The 
Modem Drawing, showed how often twentieth- 
century art raises this question, which may in- 
; defed be specific to modernism; and he. npw 
cohcentmt^pn tho ^ay. that MAtisSe applies • 

■< baric concerns; and extracts,' from 

- ‘hem meteort elevated results. Seen from this, 
point of.vleyf, a major comparison is inevit- 
able.PicaKo’sdrawingiisuperb, tHoughitTs, 
begli^ fb appear only ti marvel of pretence arid 
contrivance. A; sign of Matisse’s greatness' is ; 

. that He giVes siibilme answer?, to fundamental 
; questions. He begfos'with'tbe mundane prqbk ■ 

. lems of the studio- a student, a sheet of papOr, . 
a plasier cast - and ends in sorabthing akiri to 
mysticism. , ... ■. - • 

Thus, the exhibition Opens vrith a shdet front 
a drawing class, a n ; acadiniii of l 891-2. . 
Though the task was p>utfre,.tbedrawuig haS a 
high competence -r riot like the chfllfeg comper 
tence bf .Picasso's art school, drawings three or 
four yea’rajjater ^that naturally turns into the 
tender surfaces arid fighting of the charcoal and 
estotnpe “Standing Nude frfodeV* of 1900 , 
Matisse wasboth an:asridudris stifoentand pfr 
artist gifted beyond patieneft, If the exfrib 4 i 6 b 
accelerates^ , 




Matisse’s “ Standing Nude ”, 1901-03. 

-separate functions; Xn. thp 'Matisse, thevlgor- 
ous, dark, wet hatching of tlie reed pen, out- 
side the contours of the model’s body, depict 
that body through the absence of a defining 
line: the body is white paper, the drawing is 
mainly in movements of the pen that do not 
define the drawing’s subject. The model’s pose 
is, as it were, complementary: it is that of -, 
someone blinded by sudden illumination. But ' 
this is not Elderfieid’s point. The modernity of 
the drawing, he writes, was that “the medium 
of art was exposed along with the artist’s sensi- 
bility”. Problems were therefore raised for an 
artist whose constant desire was to preserve the 
whole image of the human figure. Matisse now 
looked to sculpture (and nearly all of his sculp- 
ture is of the figure) to clarify his attitude to 
these problems; and the way that he did so is 
perhaps the major theme of this exhibition. 

Golding's and Elderfieid's selection shows 
how persistent was Matisse’s desire to test him- 
self, Although he might on occasion applaud 
spontaneity in drawing, his real ambitions took 
. the form of a quest, a searching deliberation. 
The notion of Matisse as an ' "effortless" 
draughtsman, which was always based on his 
line, must now be finally abandoned. Elder- 
field bluntly says that it was in line drawing that 
Matisse most often failed. One of the first of 
the ■ ’’pure’! . drawings of; this type its a telling / 
contribution to -the exhibition. “Marguerite • 
Reading", made in Coilioure in 1906, is a por- 
trait. Ot Matisse’s daughter. The drawing ’ : 
accompanies the fauve painting “La Lecture" 

.. and the sculpture "String Nude’V'for which 

- fj»s adolescent gir| ; was also the model. 
The drawlng, like ! the sculpture, is. a Calmer 
ooqi panion of the inflammatory painting; - It is 
very thoughtful and quite physical, Ope almost ’’ 
feels that, In some ; strokes; the pen might have 

; been pushed rather thah drawn. ,The sheet is 
tho record of ;a. poiwerfyl meditation. So is a • 
contemporary dra^rig, though in comparison ‘ 
it has less emotional effedt, of a reclining man 
seep front fiie back j I think this m ust hnye been, . 

- connected With sculpture’ in some way. It" was : 
one of the last male nude? in Matisse's art , and ’ ;■ 

the examination, of Marguerite was pne of the 
last significant pen drawings for some years. , 
Until 1919 thd drawings are 'mainly iri pencil • 
; f^ ; ph^al pi&y qre, W softer, - ■ : 

fqq ftu^ j,g pd (tbjak.e ;• 


sculpture, as we should) more akin to model- 
ling than to carving. At this point Matisse's 
procedures begin to allow revision and era- 
sure. But such revisions are allowed to be visi- 
ble and in fact represent the strength of the 
drawing, or rather help to convey its strength. 
The majestic “Girl with Tulips” (1910) is of 
Jeanne Vaderin, who in the next few years 
would be the model for the “Jeannette" sculp- 
tures. Its intellectual gravity is in every move- 
ment of the charcoal, and these same touches 
show the gradual re-ordering of the drawing. It 
is a sheet in which one senses not only the 
passing of time but further and more sensitive 
thought, all tending towards a single image. In 
this sense it is symbolic of Matisse's aspirations 
for his art. Elderfield thinks that it illustrates a 
remark of Matisse’s in the last year of his life, 
one of the paradoxical revelations of his great 
age. "This image is revealed to me as though 
each stroke of charcoal erased from the glass 
some of the mist which until then had pre- 
vented me from seeing it." 

“Girl with Tulips’* inaugurates a period in 
which the power of Matisse’s drawing is con- 
veyed by the webs and veils of this kind of 
deliberation. The weightiness of the drawings 
derives partly from enlargement of scale, part- 
ly from an infrastructure which we deduce as 
much as experience, but mostly from the in- 
creased final pressure of crayon and charcoal 
on the paper: the more pronounced lines are 
like a triumphant and indisputable end of 
meditation. One is tempted to call this a 
“metaphysical" period in the drawing. These 
years have often been known as the ex- 
perimental part of Matisse’s career, because of 
the severe and introspective dissimilarity of his 
contemporary paintings. But the sequence of 
drawings gives continuity and wholeness to the 
time when Matisse most responded to the 
"methods of modern construction", by which 
he meant Cubism; and the painful renewals 
and innovations of his work on canvas seem the 
more natural when considered in the light of 
his work on paper. The studies of Yvonne 
Landsberg, of whom Matisse made an intract- 
able oil portrait, both accompany and postdate 
the painting because drawing's function was 
also to reconsider and confirm its difficult in- 
ventions. But in one instance, I believe, draw- 
ing went beyond any conceivable expression in 
another medium. The portrait of the violinist 
Eva Moducci is the most breath-taking draw- 
ing in the exhibition. It is in a strict sense 
incomparable: the canons by which we might 
judge It seem not to exist. No other drawing 
takes us quite so for from the conventions of 
draughtsmanship, but it is inescapably a major 
work of art. Perhaps the extremity of the Mod- 
ucci portrait had something to do with Mat- 
isse’s return to a more normal kind of drawing 
after the First World War. Elderfield very 
properly relates the “Plumed Hat” drawings of 
the model Antoinette to the rappel d Tordre, 
the conservative neo-classicism of those years. 

With the appearance of odalisques In sump- 
tuous rooms, Matisse’s exoticism added much 
to the .northern and pratestant genre of the 
interior. This was made even richer by the 
French orientalist tradition, Elderfield goes on 
to argue that Matisse now created “a kind of 
bourgeois pastoral: of pastoral nudes trans- 
ported to decorative interiors, whose very de- 
coration ntimics and idealizes that of the out- 
side ^ wprld, just as the pastoral landscape does 
real landscape”. The danger was that this 
would become only a petit bonheur, and cer- 
tainly .Matisse could, become over-relaxed in 
Nice. But the Hayward exhibition now be- 
comes very precise. The selection is unfaltet- 
• ing. It also points to the way that, after the end 
of the decade, MatiSse took, iip mythological V 
concerns that, helped him return to the ampli- 

■; S a " d iF and<iur ofhis M great decorations” of 
.1907^9,. The 193$ "Faun arid Nymph" was a 
-reaction tp foe Odyssey prompted by a coiii-, ' 

.had.becqoie one pf the largest of Matisse’s 1 
are^fogs, m chardpal on a sbtftjot caqvas, with : ’ 1 
a ri)hral-like present aijd atifoority'. ; . , ; . v 

caparison 1 o : sqch ' endeavours, : ! 
SK''-! 0 something ^assuming 7; 

treated; as the Work ,of 


engaged elsewhere. The Hayward ahtu*. 
must dispel this view. The 
peculiar self-sufficiency , are reserved ratfa 
than modest and on certain occasions amS? 
derfuiiy rsdical These „ re 
and not merely because they are works of™ 
They turn away from Mneteenth^ZS: 
mands that sculpture should engage wiS t 
world of reality. Their disavowal of p£ 
effect becomes an insistence on their ora Z 
jure. Here is one reason for the smallness of 
their actual dimensions. They are frankly 
almost declaratively, the size of object* doI 
only made by hand but made to fit the hand 
Paradoxically, this assists to give them a visual 
distance not common in previous sculpture- 
they appear as though the spectator is father 
removed from them than he knows tobephwj. 
cally the case. Even the four “Back" saito- 
tures, which are seven feet high, do not appear 
to be large in terms of public sculpture: (hey 
too confirm the privacy and nearness to the 
tactile which characterize all Matisse's thro, 
dimensional work. 

Matisse made a total of sixty-nine sculp- 
tures, and the Hayward exhibition has 
gathered practically all of them. They are 
bronzes that were made in editions (often post- 
humously) from the day and plaster, figures 
that Matisse liked to keep about his home and 
delighted to include, as part of a still-life oil 
studio interior, in his painting. The installation 
uses two floors of the gallery to give a well- 
judged pace to the works that were made be- 
tween 1900 and 1909 (half of Matisse's output), 
then to the productive period of 1929-30, and 
to the few pieces that were made during the last 
twenty years of his life. There are of course 
numerous points where the sculpture and 
drawing installations overlap, to their mutual 
enhancement. But the sculpture forms a major 
exhibition in its own right, and is an experience 
that is not likely to be repeated in our lifetime. 
It is the more disappointing, therefore, that 
Isabelle Monod-Fontaine’s book is so brie( 
and its catalogue of the show merely a list, lb 
standard work on Matisse-'s sculpture, that by 
Albert Elscn, has long been unobtainable, and 
this is no substitute. In fact one is better equip- 
ped to study the Hayward show with the cata- 
logue of a quite different exhibition, Henri 
Matisse, Sculptor! Painter, held at the Klmbdl 
Art Museum, Fort Worth, this summer. Its 
catalogue entries, by Michael Mezzatwia, 
summarize recent scholarship, describe the cir- 
cumstances in which each of Matisse's sculp- 
tures was made and relate them to the artist’s 
parallel ambitions in other media. Monod- 
Fontaine makes no attempt to do this. 

Monod-Fontaine’s text fails even to mention 

how Matisse took up the serious study of sculp- 
ture in 1899, seeking advice from Rodin and 
working in the studio of Rodin’s pupil Bonro- 
elle. She instead begins her account with a 
discussion of the photographs that MaW“ 
used for a number of his nudes of 1906-9- This 
is not entirely new information, but has never 
before been given such prominence- ™ 
photographs were taken from a publication 
called Modules. The nature of this ma- 

rine is of a little interest. Lawrence Oo^JS 
book on Matisse (still the best shod 
tipn to the artist) 'cheerfully refers to it ^ 
pornographic album". Monod-Fontaine w®" 
of its “rudimentary and often almost opsee 
exploitation of female bodies". Butin »ct 
Moddts vs, 'not quite like that. Althon&n . 
seems hot to have used professional maaetf 
. distincti velyof that artistic-cum-theatnM 

genre of photography foat in the 
1890 s used aesthetic props arid ° 
vide experience that was neither aesthetic . 
quite teal in any other way. The matter, igo 
not be worth lingering over , but we oug 
clear about Matisse and the nude, in 
formatted of the photographic models is 
ohlyihat of an artist, but that of a 
whose attention to the figure tends to - v 
attention to art itself. It would 
to have eyep a short discussion oftito , f ■ 
ing.Nudef of 19Q6, which was waW** 
Matisse’s daughter Marguerite, then 
yefrrs old, but may also be iqftuepced^y^ 
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than the connection with Mes Modiles. 

An aesthetic sculptural vision is explored in 
,he pieces that exist in series, the five “Jean- 
nette" heads and the four “Backs". The “Jean- 
nelles” are Matisse’s major attempt at the 
modem portrait sculpture, and in making them 
Matisse found the masterpiece of his three- 
dimensional work. As a genre, the portrait 
might not seem to have wide possibilities for a 
modern artist. Matisse seems to have taken it 
to its limits; and in doing so made, in the last of 
foe series, a sculpture more searching even 
than any of his whole figures. The “Backs", 
impressive though they are, have not the per- 
fect invention of the heads. Because they are 
all from the Tate we are used to seeing these 
sculptures together, and for obvious reasons 
they belong together. Yet they have separate 
histories, belong to different phases of Mat- 
isse’s career between 1908 and 1931, and were 
not in fact ever seen en sirie before the Tate 
acquired this set in 1956. The first of them has 
been the best known, for it was in Roger Fry’s 
second Post-Impressionist exhibition in 1912 
and in the Armory Show the following year. 
The third and fourth of the “Backs" were 
scarcely known until after the Second World 
War, and Matisse himself may have forgotten 
about “Back II”, for it was discovered in a Nice 
warehouse only in 1955, after his death. The 
popular view of these sculptures is that they 
represent the process of abstraction. Although 
this is In one way undeniable, it is not the most 
significant thing about them. We ought to con- 
centrate on the qualities of the individual 
works. Mezzatesta’s catalogue takes them one 
by one, in their chronological position, and I 
feel that this is the correct approach. “Back I" 
of 1909 might be considered a slightly delayed 
appearaace of Fauvism in sculpture, if we are 
to accept that the modelling is related to fauve 
brash work: but it might be better considered in 
relation to reliefs by Rodin, Gauguin and Mail- 
lol. “Back H” (1913) and “Back III" (1916) 


must be thought of in connection with a paint- 
ing that gave Matisse difficulty, the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago's “Bathers by a River", which 
was originally to have been a third panel to go 
with “Dance" and “Music". This is the painting 
in which Matisse most decisively used and 
overcame Cubism, turning it to his own pur- 
poses as no other artist could. When the paint- 
ing was completed in 1916-17 “Back III” surely 
helped its resolution. To my eye, “Back III" is 
the finest of the group: perhaps its success is 
the reason why its predecessor was relegated to 
the warehouse. Monod-Fontaine is not clear 
about these relations, is mistaken in believing 
that "Bathers by a River’’ was begun in 1916— 
17, and has nothing at all to say about “Back 
IV", which (although it cannot be securely 
dated) is of 1929 or 1930 and is to be associated 
with the Barnes Foundation murals. 

This is not merely to say that the sculptures 
fit in with the paintings of this year or that year. 
For, as we know from so much else in Matisse, 
there are recurrent themes and deep pools of 
experience to which he returned time and 
again. Sculpture for Matisse was just such a 
reservoir of emotion. That is the reason why it 
appears so often in his paintings, and why we 
may be sure that the occasional sculptures of 
his later years were none the less whole- 
hearted, and connected with the highest pur- 
poses of his art. The “Reclining Nudes” of 
1927-9 may be slightly isolated within Mat- 
isse's sculptural oeuvre-, but of course there is 
very little of Matisse’s art that is isolated in his 
work as a whole: and this wholeness of art - its 
unity throughout all media - is demonstrated 
not only in parallels but also in sculpture's 
function as a memory of the ideal. A beautiful 
late sculpture is the second “Venus in a Shell” 
of 1932, whose deep incisions and excavations 
are so pronounced as almost to amount to a 
different method of construction. Monod-Fon- 
taine wishes to associate this piece with the 
four “Blue Nudes", the cut-outs of twenty 


years later. This is reasonable, but she might 
also have pointed to some antecedents, which 
are numerous and instructive. In feeling, 
“Venus in a Shell IP, is not unlike “The Two 
Negresses” ( 1908) , and its carving returns us to 
the exploration of primitive art. 1 think it not 
unlikely that "The Two Negresses” was 
affected by Picasso's painting "Two Nudes" 
(1906), which would have been in the studio 
when Matisse saw the “Demoiselles d’Avig- 
non", and also by Picasso's attempts at carving 
into oak. The general point is that Matisse’s 
sculpture swallowed cubist influences perhaps 
more surely than did his painting, yet he never 
produced cubist sculpture. Similarly, he could 
look quite directly at academic and Renaiss- 
ance prototypes and still be making a distinc- 
tively modern art. This surely indicates that his 
sculpture has a tremendous scape: no other 
modem sculptor has such a large comprehen- 
sion of the possibilities of the medium. 

The very first appearance of the motif of 
“Venus in a Shell" may be in the little drawing 
for “Bonheur de Vivre” (No 22 in the Hay- 
ward, but not catalogued or illustrated: nor arc 
other sheets in this frame, including an impor- 
tant drawing of the 1907 sculpture “Reclining 
Nude"). As wc know, the late cut-outs resume 
and summarize Matisse's feelings fora realm of 
primal innocence that had first been expressed 
half a century earlier. The Hayward installa- 
tion has two of the four “Blue Nudes" and, 
high on the wall, four of the six large brush and 
ink works executed in Nice in 1952. Elderfield 
writes of them as “great energetic signs - for by 
now it is hard to talk of them as drawings, so 
instantaneously stamped on their sheets of 
paper do they appear" and points out that such 
dancing figures are “the essential Symbolist 
sign of art’s own organic unity”. Thus, the 
cut-outs summarize the ideal of autonomdus 
creativity so characteristic of modern art. But if 
Matisse belongs to the heroic years of modern- 
ity he increasingly, for that same reason, tells 


Thunder and lightning 


Lachlan Macki nnon 

The Ancient Mariner 
OHvierTheatre 

In this production, Michael Bogdanov takes a 
poem unique for its combination of narrative 
velpdty and symbolic implication and sadly 
denatures it. Seeking to exploit every spectacu- 
lar possibility of the original, Bogdanov relies 
heavily on effects of sound and lighting to woo 
an audience composed largely of children: the 
one moment at which they are fully engaged 
reveals the difficulties dearly. As the sailors 
decide that the killing of the albatross was, 
sfter all, a good thing, they celebrate by daoo- 
ing, leapjng or juggling, a series of turns per- 
formed on the capstan which dominates the 
front of the stage. At one moment, a splendidly 
oafish strongman straightens the flukes of. an 
anchor with his bare bands: this carelessness 
bring out a meaning while commanding our 
attention, and the sequence is deservedly ap- ■ 

plauded. '■ • " 

The Veliande on spectacular effects of light 
and sound isiultimately wearisome. Thunder 
and lightning play over the stage in the same 
way too often, while the blessing of the water- 
Makes is let'slide by almost unremarked, the 
flattest point . in the generally disappointing 
act; As the Mariner's shipmates kre 
picked off by thespookily authentic Dehth and • 
winDehfo, most'of the life of the show goes 

^ith them. Earli 6 r, 4 hey sing shanties j a little 
Jjocertdrily led by JOsi Buckley, run up and 
down rigging and persuade us that we are ori 
board ship, but, for; instance , when the Pilot's^ 
opal nppears,it is quite Unclear whether we ate 
jManii : to accept' an |jUusion pr salute the effrbn- 
, 5 , weaknesses, because it is only 

a; Uttle way out of the wings. ' * 

. w wftifaittence of dramatic’ conviction is 
b^wwted fry (he cast, Tbe Young Mariner,, 
T^tidkWarder, appears ns a bumptious cad 
’di 0 torVes 'wHat he getB, and his shipmates' 
wb tre teuchibtitftefodp 


Childish pranks 


tionofthetext is sensibly conservative-so that 
“gossameres" sound like themselves while the 
“silly Buckets" are aptly "salty” - but contains 
some useful reorganization. The show starts 
with the Ancient Mariner, Michael Bryant, 
declaring who he is, and towards the end we 
hear the Young Mariner beginning to tell the 
story for the first time, so that the repetition to 
which he is condemned is emphasized. 

It is on Michael Bryant, though, who is on 
stage throughout as a presenter, that the pro- 
duction's weight falls, and where it finds its 
greatest strength. From the moment he starts 
prowling among the wedding guests, seeking 
the man he must speak to, his authority is 
indisputable, though he is let down by having 
to stop rather one of a dozen than one in three. 
Bryant’s straggly grey hair and beard contri- 
bute to' his presence, but what ennobles his 
characterization is the range of his voice. 
“There was a ship”, he tells us, and we believe 
him. He moves us In a way nothing else in the 

production attempts when he makes ^the 

“moral” of the poem five, a peroration which 
embraces us all and persuades us we might be 
loved. Had the play stopped there, all might 
have been Well: as it is, the wedding guests 
reappear and engage in morris dancing, while 
he must sidle round them like a fallen aristocrat 
at a parvenu ball. The director’s wish tp make 
his audience happy leaves them cold and bet- 
ravs a marvellous individual performance. 
Equally, it is unreasonable to expect moms 
dancing bo rapidly to change an audiences 
mood. 

Coleridge's poem Is used in this production 
as a vehicle for a very/ different kind of enter- 
taiiimeht. Although the bangs and flashes 
cotild be justified by the text, here they exist 
for their own sake apd are therefore hollow. 
The singing and daubing jolly us along while 
. from time to time significances are briefly an$ 
incoherently gestured towards, and m thjs 
cbnfllct. betweeri : Captoln^Wseye fiAd the 
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The South Bank Show: Joseph Heller 
LWT 


“Thanks a lot. That was very, very good”, 
Melvyn Bragg enthused to Joseph Heller, his 
interviewee on The South Bank Show, as the 
credits rolled. “They say that all the time’’, 
Heller quipped in response. “Then when I see 
It on screen, they’ye cut me down to two-and-a- 
half minutes." After the preceding hour, you 
could see their point. In Heller’s case, it turned 
out, the style - of laxly prolix books from 
Catch-22 to his new novel, God Knows - is very 
much the man. In speech, as on paper, he’s 
verbose. 

Partly because of this wordiness, less than 
might have been expected emerged about his 
life and work during The South Bank Show's 
profile. Most of Heller’s fiction, indeed, was 
virtually ignored. But the programme wasn't 
without its bonuses. Besides acquainting you 
with the expansive personality behind the gar- 
rulous books -r which, as Heller grinningly ac- 
knowledged, have often been mode to sound 
“much much more intelligent and erudite then 
they really are” - it supplied some helpful in- 
sights into hla latest work. God Knows, as 
Heller explained, is an extended monologue in 
which King David, seventy years old and all 
passion spent, reminisces about his life, The 
author’s ploy for enlivening this and making it 
“meaningful today" is to endow his King of the 
Jews with the voice of a contemporary New 
'York Jew. As David speaks. Biblical phrases 
are gomesomely scrambled with bits of Yid- 
dish, slang, and casual obscenities. 

Questioned as to the book’s genesis, Heller 
proved untyplcolly unforthcoming: “The why 
or how I can’t guess”, “I do not know how or 
wiiy”. What was odd about this was (hat the 
answer sqemed raucously audible all around 
him; For the interview took’place on Coney 
Island - famouji before the war, apparently. 


us of things wc have lost. For instance, he is 
(with Picasso and Mirri) the last great artist to 
be a "whole” artist, and the last whom wc can 
confidently associate with poetry. More and 
more, it seems, we are required to look back on 
the avant-garde period as a golden age in itself, 
recoverable only through learning - and ex- 
hibitions such as this one. 

Pierre Schneider's new book on Matisse has 
primarily a physical - optical, rather - impact, 
though it is also a learned work. The Matisse 
literature is very large, but books about his 
work as a whole are all rather short. They also 
use the same few dozen paintings to illustrate 
his career. Schneider changes this, for his book 
contains more than 900 illustrations, a large 
proportion of which are in colour. Further- 
more. many works are reproduced for the first 
time. One can look through the book and find 
wonderful paintings of whose existence one 
had no idea. For these reasons it is the most 
complete book on the artist yet published, and 
immediately becomes indispensable. Schneid- 
er's text draws on an immense knowledge both 
of private collections and of the Matisse arc- 
hives. It is arranged in overlapping chapters 
that follow a broadly chronological path but 
arc also thematic. Schneider allows himself 
many an opportunity to pause and reflect, with 
the result that the book feels more like a com- 
pilation of all his thoughts about Matisse 
than an argument. Sometimes his judgments 
will seem rather outlandish to those who are 
accustomed to the plainer procedures of Eng- 
lish-language art history. In (he “Red Studio” 
of 1911, for instance, "the monochrome coat- 
ing adheres to the picture plane like Nessus’ 
coat of fire". This refers to a legend of Her- 
cules. I began to find such remarks rather 
agreeable, perhaps In reaction to Nicholas 
Watkins’s well-balanced guide. This is an in- 
troduction which is evidently written for stu- 
dents and, just as evidently, assumes that stu- 
dents have simple and mechanical minds. 


childhood. And as he strolled past the 
carousels talking of synagogues, God Knows, 
with its mingling of the Jewish and the jaunty, 
fell into perspective. Attempting to give bezazz 
to the Bible, the book, it appears, springs from 
two aspects of Heller's youth. 

This perhaps explains its sometimes puerile 
humour (“Man’s erections are only tempor- 
ary" and the like). Reinforcing his hypoth- 
esis was a contribution from a genial crony 
billed as “Childhood Friend”. His speciality as 
a boy, he revealed - “I was heavy on the com- 
edy element in the Bible" - had been to raise a 
laugh by sending up the scriptures. Always 
reliably risible, he'd found, was David's threat 
that “All that plsseth against the wall should 
not breathe again”. Heller had been much en- 
tertained by this, his friend recalled, and “I 
think he used it in his book". 

He did, and supplemented it with abundant 
material of a similar calibre - as dramatized . 
extracts from God Knows performed by David 
Suchet brought out. Though never looking 
sufficiently decrepit, Suchet gave a fine vocal 
performance, skilfully investing the lines with 
as much tonal range as he could. But - in what 
seemed a tacit recognition of the book's ramb- 
ling and repetitive quality - it was noticeable 
that the extracts had been lopped aud stream- 
lined to give an impression of faster movement 
than is actually the case. Movement of another 
kind was Incorporated too - again presumably 
to. offset the static nature of the material, 
Although, as Heller insisted on the pro- 
gramme, ''My David never gets out of bed", 
Suchet ~ in search of some variety to alleviate 
the book's sameness of effect-? wandered down 
corridors, lit lamps, nnd stood gazing but 
through arches into a Palestinian twilight loud 
with crickets. Putting together his jocose saga, 
Hefter remarked, "was a lot of fen for me", 
adding that he felt it wpuld be "a lot of fun for 
most of the readers”. This programme’s inter- 
view endorsed the first claim, but its samples 
from the novel never convinced you about 
the second. . 
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David Summers 

LEO STEINBERG 

The Sexuality of Christ in Renaissance Art and 
In Modern Oblivion 
222pp. Faber. £25. 

0571 133924 

Although equipped with the customary schol- 
arly apparatus. Leo Steinberg's The Sexuality 
• of Christ in Renaissance Art and in Modem 
Oblivion is not addressed just to scholars. It is 
written with urgency, combative ness and flair 
and was first published as an issue of the critical 
journal October. But the suggestion of sensa- 
tional content in the book's title, presentation 
and promotion is for the most part misleading. 
The address to a broad audience is not only 
commercial but also educational. The text it- 
self is a very serious essay. 

Professor Steinberg argues that the display 
of the genitalia of Christ in Renaissance works 
of art is intimately Jinked to the incamational 
theology of the period, and that this display, 
which might be thought to be incidental to the 
nudity displaying the full humanity of Christ, is 
a deeply significant theme in its own right, a 
theme in which the paradox of the Christian 
God-man is most powerfully and poignantly 
set forth. The essay in which he advances this 
argument is relatively brief, only slightly more 
than half of the volume. Nearly equal space is 
given over to forty excursuses, some of which 
retrace or criss-cross the themes treated in the 
text proper, and others of which add corrobor- 
ating opinions, evidence, or vigorous replies to 
objections. These pages also provide the 
opportunity for the doubling of the number of 
supporting illustrations. 

The book represents the most recent stage in 
a campaign Steinberg has been waging since 
1967, when, in an essay called “Objectivity and 
the Shrinking Self’, he surveyed what he took 
to be the sorry state of the study of art history. 

He objected npl sp much to the questions art 

aaeptaJSfc answers : 
to these questions, as to the questions they do 
not ask. For one thing, they do not ask about 
sexuality, an especially large blind spot for a 
group concerned mostly with Western art, in 
which the nude and expressive modes of the 
human body have been sources of the most 
enduring themes and deeply held values. 

Between (hat essay and this book, Steinberg 
has. broadened his diagnosis, adding the bad 
influence of the demythologizing theology of 
R,udolf Bultmann to the institutionalized pru- 
dishness of professional art history.' Bultmann 
argues that the Christian revelation was set out . 
in rhythica! language meaningftil’to an earlier 
but not to ours, and that this language must 
be dismantled and restated in Heideggerlan 
termsif it is to be truly experienceable in the 
present age. For Steinberg, this theology is 
simply the final Inanition of Christian myth 
and, more generally, an impoverishment of 
human feeling and meaning;. Christ has be- 
come on such a view "ail doctrine and^meS- ; 
sage", at the same time as the value of images 
of Christ has been reduced to cash - value; and 
their celebra|ive beauty to the disengaged 
: beauty of aft. •• , 

fwhen Steinberg 1 writes of the "modern oh- - 

s .^^ty*h'e,d«>esnotmean: 
^?; outn^| ; ;een^ifing |of - images ! inwhfcn 
• Christ’s geqitalk are prominent} although 
tjjere' are examples of such ^nsoring.'.ftf any j 
■' 'mages 1 of the. nude Christ have survived. 

: Rather, he. Argues, we have simply come ‘to ' : 
ignore these images/: we -are for somd reason ’ ' 
anaesthetized against them, and so are blirid to 
some of the deepest mysteries, meanings and : 
consolations .of ou r, own tradition. : ■ , 

: In a book with such a title one might exrwqt . 
p$ychologese 6f brie dialect oi- another, but 1 : 
Steinberg rejects any suqh approach fusing Ip- ; 
stead basic art-historical procedures, gathering , 
ail .'W chive of Renaissance i mages wHejfci n the : [ 
eniphasb on tiie genitalia of; Christ Is assertive 
and central", an archive that, he tells us,: “runs ; 
near a Ifiditsand” (about a quarter of which hre 
illustrated). These images... are sorted and ' ■ 
analysed in variqib categories ; (such . 1 as ' the 
erdtic "chin-chuck”, ■ 

touching, tins' analysis Istel a ted' fo.Chri st i Sn 


literature concerning Christ's genitalia, most 
of it concerning the circumcision. Steinberg’s 
reasons for such a display of art-historical 
orthodoxy, and of the riches of visual re- 
sources, are certainly at least in part polemical. 
1, he seems to be saying, have a thousand Re- 
naissance images in which the genitalia of 
Christ are featured, images that can be 
grouped in significant ways, and you are all 
trying to explain Renaissance art by quarrel- 
ling over the textual sources of Botticelli’s 
“Primavera’*. 

Steinberg has written a number of studies in 
which he has explored the tangled sexual 
metaphorical language in which Christian 
theology has set our the relation between 
Christ and the Virgin Mary, and the relation of 
this language to visualization. Here again, 
Christ and the Virgin are never far apart, and 
Christ's nudity, the precondition for the dis- 
play of his sex, occurs in scenes of his early 
youth and of the Passion, scenes where the 


simply illustrations of theological ideas, but 
inventions whose meanings are embraced by 
such ideas. While they usually obey a decorum 
set by theology, they do not simply make words 
into pictures. Except for the circumcision, 
Christian theology is silent on the subject of 
Christ's genitalia, and utterances concerning 
the subject are overwhelmingly pictorial. It 
was the painters who had to devise the specific 
visual conventions demanded by more general 
theological meanings. Steinberg takes the posi- 
tion that the pictures are therefore themselves 
primary texts, and the “truisms [of theology] I 
have recited were extrapolated from them as 
their precondition”. On such a view, when an 
angel in a Madonna by Botticini sprinkles 
Christ’s genitalia with flowers, this is an inven- 
tion by the painter that gives uniquely pictorial 
meaning to the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
The same principle might be extended to all of 
Steinberg's themes. 

Monogra phers are in the habit of trying to 



Virgin is very frequently involved. The circum- 
cision of Christ, as his first shedding of blood 
and an intimation of his Passion, was one of the 
sorrows of the Virgin, and it is not difficult to 
Imagine that the nudity of the Christ child, 
which became a major theme in fourteenth- 
century art, was not just an instance of what 
Steinberg calls his “humanation” but also a 
foreshadowing of the Passion, when Christ was 
Stripped of his clothing. The body of Christ is 
the very paradox of the God-man, and this 
paradox is stated nil the more emphatically by 
the insistence upon his genitalia. 

Other scholars have pointed to the im- 
portance of incamational theology for late 
Medieval and Renaissance art. Gerhart Lad- 
ner argued* for example, that the Incarnation 
provided a major justification for the making 
of images in a tradition that had good reason - 
Indeed a divine cbmriiandment - not to make 
images at all, and. that, the theology of the 
Incarnation governed the development of 
naturalism in late medieval art and the com- 
plex transformation of the relation of viewer 
and image this naturalism entailed. The main . 
1 Mcarrwtlonal theology:: ■. 

anc ^ imagery of religious de- ■ 

, votion , whrise imagery provides the basis for : 
niuch. of Steinberg’s argument: So* for exam-' 
.poe^ be arguqs : that the intimate gestures of : 
Christ arid the Vifgiriare,npttQ be understood 
mptyy as engaging gen*e motifs, but point 
beyond themselves to a higher meaning. What 
he; c a | Is the ,, chin-cKuck , Mhe touchihg of the 
chin of one figure by .another; is,: a sign bf * • ’ 
positively spiritual grbficisnuncl, as the book : 
Opens, the fondling of the genitalia of Christ is 1 ' ■ 
seen, as a sign of Christ- s humanity, iii its very 1 - : 
intimacy 6 Sign oft he rebirth of man and 
vulnerability of God, : ' r 

The formulation of the imagery 6f religious* ' 
devotion required a : cpnslderabl e amount of - 
pictorial invention. .The : sacred stories were - - 
amplified in orddr to mike them more vivid " 
and in order to smooth ehrotldhal entry into * 
their significance, Steinberg is, however, at- 
Darns to imiKt that ' oltksM.nL li. 1.: v * 


cases perfectly orthodox in meaning, the,* » 
usages with which he is concerned tire not ! 


show exact correspondences between texts and 
pictures, a habit which bears with it the im- 
plication that only those images for which texts 
can be found are meaningful. To reject this 
implication might raise the spectre of undisci- 
plined, “subjective" investigation proceeding 
from the reverse assumption that everything in 
an image is meaningful. Steinberg is too 
shrewd a historian to be caught by such a 
dilemma, however, and once again turns to the 
simplest art-historical procedures to avoid it. 
Having established that Christ’s nudity Is signi- 
ficant within the general framework of incarnn- 
t tonal theology, he then groups his images 
according to motifs, which by their very ability 
to be placed in series, must be supposed to 
have been significant pictorial conventions. 
The simple repetition of these motifs is the 
guarantee of their meaningfulness. Artists con- 
tinued to show the dead Christ with his hand 
cupped over his genitals because, in the con- 
text of the meaning of the tradition of images as 
a whole, it was significant to do so.. 

This series-procedure has a number of im- 
plications. It means that any pattern that 
emerges from t he sedation of motifs might be > 
meaningful, although Steinberg does not press 
this .ripplicalion. It. also has the drawback of i 
excluding counter-examples, since only similar 
things are placed in series. Reading the book 
rertainly alters the pattern of one’s scanning of 
Renaissance religious' paintings, but -one 
also; becomes aware of exceptions: of Christ 
children so elaborately, clothed,^ for- example, • 
as. to d^ thp author’s subtle and subtly de- 
veloped notion of coverings that celebrate and. 
thug reveal what : they ostensibly conceal. But 
such counter-examples Would only be damag- 
ing if Steinberg were arguing that his series ia 
ffiqW r representative. Again, he seems 
coqtertt to say that, whether it- is possible to 
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l exploration of this last possibility^ 2 
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I tore of covering his genitals in dearth 
f repeated by the Virgin in certain PietiSt 
l God the Father in the so-called 
t Grace, is followed by a remarkable desk, 

: P ,ed,tatIon on metaphors of divinibS 

1 human sexuality. Citing James Joyce - , J? 

■ ing the psychologists to the end - SteirZ 
i explains God’s final protective gesture naS 
modesty but as the breaking of the 
i taboo of sexual contact between father^ 
sons, and thus as a sign of unspeakable and 
therefore divine reconciliation. Again, such an 
interpretation arises from the explication of a 
pictorial motif, under the umbrella of more 
general meaning, and not from the treitment 
of a single image. 

Similar argumentation also brings us around 
to the pages on Christ’s erection. Throughout 
his book, Steinberg respects the long irafiiim ' 
of the sexual purity of Christ, the New Adam 
who, though without concupiscence, is perfect 
in all his parts, as God created man, without 
shame or the need of shame. Christ’s "sexual- 
ity” is not like fallen human sexuality. But 
there is a series of images in which, it is argued, 
Christ’s penis appears to be erect. There is no 
theological basis for such a state of affairs, and 
only Boccaccio is adduced, to the point that 
erection and resurrection could be coupled, if 
only in jest. Still, in an age in which the con- 
spicuous codpiece was a sign of power and the 
genitalia of Christ a sign of humanity, is it so 
unthinkable, Steinberg asks, that painters 
might have availed themselves of these sign;? 

He notes that La2arus in Sebastiano del 
Piombo’s “Resurrection of Lazarus” shows be- 
neath his loin-cloth “a sign of resurgent flwh n - 
an erection. In such an argument, in which 
there is no appeal to be made outside the image 
itself, you either see what is being talked about 
or you don’t. The “Resurrection of Lazarus”!! 
not illustrated, and the examples of erection In 
images of the Infant Christ will be more con- 
vincing to some readers than to others. Use 
most outstanding examples are bulging loin- 
cloths in a series of paintings of the Man of 
Sorrows by Maerten van Heemskerck. If simi- 
larly bulging draperies were painted for other 
figures by Maerten van Heemskerck, or if such 
treatment was simply a quirk of his styfo - 
always tumescent to my eye - It was not eta- 
sored; indeed, it was repeated, and so must be 
accounted for. In justification of this con- 
ception, which Steinberg calls "shocking", 
Heemskerck "could have said, or thought , 
that, since die circumcision began the Passim, 
and since according to a certain tradition the 
circumcision prefigures the Resurrection, u 
erection might also be the appropriate synM 
of Christ's victory over death. He considers 
this pictorial-theological speculation « 
Heemskerck’s to be finally a “failure of an , 
never repeated, in contrast to the success® tw 
“enhanced loincloth” of Christ on the CrWj 
an invention he attributes to'Rogierv® 
Weyden, which elaborately celebrates wtfl : 
conceals, “decently” crying Christs 
intimate humanity in “a fanfare of cosm 
triumph". 

The argument seems at times almost 
vert’s advocacy of the mystery of the incam 
tion, and Steinberg seems sometime? .1® * . 
a timeless, untheological CathoUcism. 0 
is not just evoking the past, ratherbeishoiaing 
the experience of the art of the - j 

present he finds lacking. He is most 
both with .“modern oblivion" and with 
sexuality in so far as they represent som 
broader; It is the. greatest mystery 
Woid .was not enough, and that « .. 

flesh. The word did not 
but became another thing* an imose* 
texts of theology became. Images, iwj fid 
simply find illustration in doing so, bp _ 

• into another essential realm of 
.ingji.-It is finally toward this that . 
points us, toward a not so touch- W# . 
somatic significance, which he His 

elsewhere in his brilliant eways on Fita 
book is only incidentally a pM f0 v*® as a 
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The Reconstruction of Western Europe 1945-51 
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Alan S. Milward is widely - and justly - re- 
garded as one of the half-dozen leading econ- 
omic historians of our time. To the long list of his 
earlier works of distinction he has now added 
one that is rather more contentious, though no 
[ess scholarly. It is inspired by a strong, almost 
passionate, discontent with some of the ortho- 
dox interpretations of the postwar economic 
reconstruction of Western Europe and, in par- 
ticular, the relationship between the Amer- 
icans and the Europeans. As Professor Mil- 
ward explains at the beginning, the project 
started as a history of the great economic boom 
of the 1950s and 60s - “that unique, ugly and 
triumphant experience . . . which changed so 
utterly the scope of human existence and ex- 
pectations as well as the consciousness of the 
peopleof Western Europe". But it soon turned 
into an investigation of why and how that post- 
war boom had started; and at this point -the 
author encountered what he came to believe 
were over-simplified, biased and misleading 
interpretations which he felt bound to refute 
with the archival ammunition recently opened 
to economic historians. 

These misinterpretations came from two 
sources: from the Americans, who took too 


much credit for having masterminded the re- 
covery of Europe; and from the enthusiastic 
disciples of European union, who took too 
much credit for having diverted history in a 
totally new course. To the extent that these 
alternative versions of the story are both over- 
simple and widely and uncritically believed, 
Milwqrd has done a very necessary and serious 
job of historical revision. The only question for 
the reviewer is whether his angry discontent 
has not led him, in turn, to overstate somewhat 
the revisionist case. 

The study, and the argument, begins with 
the crisis of 1947. That year was misrepre- 
sented by Will Clayton and the US State De- 
partment as one in which the European econo- 
mies were on the verge of collapse. Nonsense, 
says Milward. It was not that the efforts of 
European governments to rebuild their war- 
shattered economies were failing but rather 
that they were succeeding. Great efforts had 
been made to get industry going again and a 
major reason for the yawning deficit with the 
United States was that this effort necessitated, 
for lack of any alternative, very heavy purch- 
ases of capital goods from America; “The eco- 
nomic crisis of 1947 which ended dollar-sterl- 
ing convertibility and produced the European 
Recovery Programme was not caused by the 
deteriorating domestic economic situation of 
the western European economies. Even less 
was it attributable to an impending moral, poli- 
tical and spiritual collapse .... It was caused 
by the widening gap In the first six months of 
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SOE: The Special Operations Executive 
194046 
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This book is not the definitive history of SOE; 
it does not set out to be. The SOE documents - 
except for those which have found their way 
into the Cabinet, War Office or Foreign Office 
files in the Public Record Office - are still 
withheld from all except official historians. 
However, M. R, D. Foot is not acting as an 
official historian (as he was some years ago, 
for SOE in France), but is working with the 
BBC, first and foremost for the benefit of 
riewers of the recent series of television 
programmes on SOE and its work in five Euro- 
pean countries and the Far East, and who want 
|o know more and to understand better the 
issues at stake. Foot writes that it proved im- 
possible to establish just what the programmes 
were going to cover before his book had to go 
to press; Us aim therefore had to be to provide 
background for the viewer wanting to place the 
programmes In their context in the history of 
Ihe Second World War. 

In broad terms, he does this well, so far as 
•he structure, staffing, methods of operation 
and political problems of SOE are concerned. 
Tbere are fairly detailed accounts of its organi- 


difficulty of aligning them with the BBC pro- 
grammes which, io one or two cases, were 
more informative than he is. On the other 
hand, he does give what looks like a better- 
rounded and better-balanced version of SOE’s 
great disaster - the Englandspiel in Holland, in 
which around sixty Dutch agents sent by the 
British fell straight into German hands: the 
BBC programme left the strong impression 
that treachery inside SOE was the cause; Foot 
attributes the tragedy to incompetence - 
admittedly gross incompetence - along with 
the readiness to talk of some captured Dutch 
agents, a less dramatic explanation but ulti- 
mately more convincing. 

Of SOE's work in France, Foot gives a rel- 
atively full account, making good use of his 
earlier access to the documents as official his- 
torian, along with a number of personal inter- 
views. He also gives useful summaries of 
events in Poland and Czechoslovakia, which 
fill a gap, since these countries were hot cov- 
ered in the BBC series. On the other hand, the 
excellence of the BBC programme . on 
Denmark made it bard for him to match it. 

With the Balkans, Foot is less at home than 
with Western Europe. The role pf SOE was 
different there: its men were not secret agents 
but “British Liaison Officers", supposed (at 
least in theory) to be carrying out strictly milit- 
ary functions in relation to already existing 
military groups, and normally wearing British 
'military uniform. (Hence the ostrich-like pol- 
icy of giving them no political briefing before 
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1947 between increasing imports and increas- 
ing exports.” 

Milward’s economic analysis is perfectly 
right. But it is a hollow victory because the 
situation was misrepresented by Clayion and 
the State Department not because they mis- 
understood the economic facts but because 
they had an overriding political purpose which 
made it necessary to get Congress to go along 
with a major change in US foreign economic 
policy. Milward himself is aware of this. "The 
ultimate purposes of the Marshall Plan", he 
writes, “were almost entirely political albeit 
that its mechanisms were almost entirely eco- 
nomic." And it represented, as he says, a 
change in the balance of power with the A mer- 
ican bureaucracy in which the State Depart- 
ment reasserted its pre-eminence over the 
Treasury. He does not add that it was able to 
do so not simply because Morgenthau’s place 
had been taken by Vinson and Hull’s by Ache- 
son but because events in Europe were making 
it clear that the United States would have to 
assert itself far more actively if it was to main- 
tain its international position vis-k-vis the 
Soviet Union. 

This was something the Europeans per- 
ceived very clearly. Quite unlike the situation 
in 1919-20, they knew that this time the United 
States had made a deliberate, bipartisan, credi- 
ble, long-term commitment to maintaining in- 
ternational order after the war. It was the com- 
mitment, therefore, that made it a reasonable 
political risk for the European governments, 
including Britain, to indulge in a kind of econ- 
omic brinkmanship in 1947. It is quite true, as 
Milward argues, that there was no domestic 
economic crisis,. but there was an imminent 
financial crisis in that the reserves were nearing 
exhaustion and the Americans would have to 
act quickly if the Europeans weTe to avoid 
deflation, bringing the recovery to a screeching 
stop. 

It is the middle chapters of the book, on the 
origins of the Marshall Aid programme, the 
Organization for European Economic Coop- 
eration (OEEC) and the European Payments 
Union (EPU), which make the best reading. 
Here is to be found the pay-dirt from hard 
digging in the records of all the major countries 
concerned - though more ■ in' Europe than 
Apierica. Where there are weaknesses in the 
conclusions Milward draws from this record it 
is never for lack of expertise in economic his- 
tory perse- but in occasional failure to take the 
political dimension, international or domestic, 
fully into account. • , 

For instance, Milward draws from the chap* 
ter which he entitles “The Depolitirisation of 
the OEEC", and which is foil of fascinating 
detail horn official papers, the conclusion that 
this was a great failure for (he United States 
because iL had to abandon its original plans to 
allocate aid through the OEEC, which'thereaf- 
ter became “emasculated’’. In the context of 
the international and domestic politics of the 
time, this seems an oddly dismissive interpret 
tion. True, the vaulting American ambition to 
bring about the rapid political integration of 


Western Europe through Marshall Aid was 
disappointed. Yet in the long run the “emascu- 
lated" OEEC proved a brilliant device for get- 
ting the Europeans to agree on an allocation 
while reserving special powers to the United 
States through the bilateral discussions with 
each government regarding the use of counter- 
part funds. A more autocratic organization 
would not have lasted half so well nor given the 
Americans so continuing and effective an influ- 
ence over European economic policies. The 
contrast between American success through 
the OEEC and the total failure of the Soviet 
Union to devise and impose an effective multi- 
lateral trade and payments system on Eastern 
Europe is striking. 

Similarly, it seems to this reviewer, the 
domestic political background - in the Labour 
Party especially - to Cabinet discussions of 
Bevin's idea in 1948 for a European Customs 
Union are seriously underplayed. So is the 
state of public opinion among Saarlanders 
when the French, negotiating a convention for 
their future in early 1950, insisted on keeping 
for themselves the administration of the coal- 
mines. The sharpness of the German reaction 
is noted but the connection between this and 
the Schuman proposals as a means of healing a 
dangerous breach does not come out very 
clearly. Unlike Dick Gardner in his classic 
study, Sterling- Dollar Diplomacy (1956), Mil- 
ward seldom supplements the official docu- 
ments with a selective use of newspaper files to 
indicate the state of public opinion. 

Throughout the study, his irritation with the 
uncritical canonization of Jean Monnet and his 
disciples is very apparent. The movement to- 
wards integration , he rightly says , has too often 
been portrayed as “human idealism fortu- 
nately triumphing over the narrow anachronis- 
tic realism of national governments". The 
truth, as always, wns more complex. And 
though he several times dismisses the mytholo- 
gizing, yet at other times he himself admits that 
the “wider and greater aspirations behind the 
Franco-German reconciliation were a neces- 
sary condition Tor diplomatic success”. 

Rather more effective linichet- jobs are done 
in quiet asides on the British bureaucracy 
("whenever their gaze switched to the longer 
term their comments were marked by rambling 
and alarmingly ignorant self-indulgence”) ; and ' 
on American polittaU scientists like Karl 
Deutsch and Ernest Haas. But then such rather 
simplistic efforts at theorizing are easy targets. 
They were never taken seriously by some othe r 
academics - Raymond Aron, Alfred Grosser 
and Stanley Hoffman, for instance - who knew 
a bit more political and economic history. All 
the same, it is good clean fun, and for most of 
. the time Milward presents his story in clenr and 
colourful prose, particularly enlivened by 
some nice- and sometimes rather sharp -mini- 
biographical footnotes on the players. Since 
the book will be used for reference purposes as 
well as out of interest in the conclusions drawn 
by Professor Milward it is a pity his publishers - 
did not see that it was provided with a better, 
more professional index. 
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Saturday December 1 - Sunday December 2 10.30-5.00 pm 

CROSSING THE CHANNEL 

A two-day conference organized at the ICA by the TLS and the 
Quinzalne Lltt£raire 

to discuss the flow of ideas (and of misunderstandings) 
between Britain and France. 

Participants 

Michel Chaillou, Jacques 1 Derrida, Jean Echenoz, Serge 
Fauchereati, E, Le Roy Ladurie, Diane de Margerie, 
Maurice. Nadeau, Jacques Roubaud, Nathalie Sarraute, 
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: Sit Alfred Ayer; Malcolm Bradbury, Peter Burke, A. S. Byatt, 
Angela Carter, Gabriel Jqsipovici, Frank Kermode , Craig 
./ 'Rain£v Salman Rushdie .Raphael Samuel, 

■: £4 per day, £7.50 for two days. Bookings arid full det ails from 
r the Institute of’ Contemporary Arts, The Mall, London SWl. ' 
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The economics of learned journals 




Nigel OrOSS p” ce ' s £410. Membership of the Society costs 

— - about £35 a year and includes the journal. The 

Journals are the visible fabric of the ivory tow- Society has about 1,400 members, and about 

er, they are also the foundation of a multi- 2,500 non-members (ie, libraries) subscribe to 

million dollar industry, There are tens of the journal. The journal must, therefore, turn 

thousands of journals, though most university OVer T re thnn £lm Q y ear : lhe society*s in- 

Itbraries are unable to take more than about COme from !t is in the order of £100.000, It 

8,000 titles. Science journals are the most ex- earns as *nuch again from investment income, 
pensive; they are published at greater fequency accfued a result of previous surpluses of 
and at higher prices than humanities journals, J ournal inc£>me over expenditure, 
and there are more of them. Scientists deal in S ? me sacieties prefer to act as their own 

current knowledge, so the shelf-life of a scien- P ub,, sher; they can earn more cash for their 

hfic paper is short and the shelf-life of a scien- f? ,v,t . ie ? or > . if fhe y wish » keep their prices low. 

tific journal is long. Biological Abstracts, for d,st, ’nguished and distinctive history jour- 

example , grows at the rate of six feet a year at a nal Past and p ™ent (1952) is owned and pub- 

cost of £4,000. hshed by the Past and Present Society. It pub- 

This kind of library arithmetic has made Mr ,lshes 9 uarteri y « an annual cost to members 
Robert Maxwell a fortune. His Oxford-based £13.50 (less to students and pensioners) and 
company Pergamon Press is the biggest journal “ 1 t0 institutions. The similar-size Journal of 
publisher in Britain. Its 350 titles turn over C°™wporary History, published quarterly by 

close to £40 ni a year, or nine titles per £Im. Sa # c (company tumoverabout S9m), costs £17 

Blackwell Scientific, also of Oxford, publishes to individuals and £34 to institutions. 

100 journals with a turnover of £6m, or a The Past "id Present Society’s production 
rather more modest sixteen to seventeen titles 00518 for its publication are clearly much higher 

per £im. Robert Campbell, a director of than Chose of a publisher with a range of titles. 
Blackwells, has calculated that journals bring it manages to hold regular conferences and 
into the city of Oxford over £60m worth of publish their proceedings, as well as editing its 
business a year. own series of mnnn»ro«h» L .. 


business a year. own series of monographs (published by 

From the publisher’s point of view, the beau- CUP). Several publishers have bid for the jour- 

ty of journal publishing is in the elimination of naI - offering to relieve the Society of the bur- 

cash-flow problems. Although initial invest- den of production, and to promote it more 

ment is high -u takes from three to five years effectively. T. H. Aston, Editor of Past and 

to establish a new title - the margin for error is Present, points out that it is already enercet- 

smaH in comparison with book publishing. icaHy promoted by a dedicated editorial team 

Print runs are-pegged to subscriptions. A dr- ° n a publisher’s list it would have to take its 

culation i of 500 is generally considered to be the chance along with dozens of other journals and 

Dottom fine. Production costs are advanced by rutl tbe risk of an accelerating decline in 

tne subscribers and banked on deposit until the subscriptions (currently around 4,000) in re- 

pnnter s bill arrives. Subscription agents s P onse to the inevitable price rise. 

2 « commission of 15 per cent, which, The big four commerdal journal publishers 
though high, is considerably less than book- are Pergamon, Academic Press (190 titles) 
sellere charge book publishers. Springer Verlag (170 titles) and the Dutch 

hw TIAV 1 ?®” are « of unpaid, fn- S'ant, Elsevier (500 titles). Competition be- 


per cent more paperc in all subjects, and in the New technologies are sun™ ,, 
life-sciences up to 50 per cent more. A dedin- the rescue of bdeami^K ^ 
mg academic population is steadily increasing and trees. So far there kbit 1.? 81 “*> 
its productivity. As funds shrink, victory in the The once new microform ! 
battle for tenure, research grants and promo- popular- it is difficult m h ni- 
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and quality of journal contributions. Pub- tronic journal, whereat ^ 
hshers are happy to oblige. ’ computer store u 5 entered l«0| 

Dr Pred Ratcliffe, University Librarian at on a screen is unlikely to caUed U P “oo-Iub" 

wm, f? e ’ ^ “ l0ng ag ° “ ,he l0,e edit0 « and rtadj^f j^ 

1960s for a two-tier system of publication. Ecclesiastical History J ° UTni ^ 

Journal referees should be capable of distin- lishine is clearlv ^ 

gu«hing between the important (likely to be for the 

cited) and the less important (uncited) papers, it is usually far too ex!? rm . atl0n; unfertunaWj 

Just the title of the less earthWeriig paper 

could be published in lhe journal, and the teat hour'' and hom 0n fo 3 ^ ST 
be stored to a data-bank. The case for a two- The one P f' 0ffIi,, ' pri "l' 

her system is more pressing than ever, bnt had.n^ 
journal edttors do not show much interest. A gust of T ° 1 

data-bank is as good as a grave; which may Division m c ^^l 

please librarians but is unpopular with authors f mm i, tB f on s P a photocopies articles 

The Journal of Modern History 1° ltS VaSt C0 ! Iection of J oura ^ on rZ? 

versity Press) operates a two-tier sy^m-~end I m lMoTelT ° f “ de ' a 11 

^peopie seem interested in its data-bank 

. It is probably fair to say that the majority of copyinare^ ^25* ?°™ ? e BL P^- 
journals, old and new, exist to satisfy the needs pilm prejert^^rS ? 
of waters rather than readers. The same used abouU rinn .n,,™ i i- W h ^ tostoe 


ZnZt,* • ,-u UemiC “onograpbs, though nal about 25p per request r,J 
dross&ds to way into the library anyway'- as As^cisHonTo^ 


!nn _„‘ .. in re- a wireer even more 

sponse to the inevitable price rise. knowledge. 

The big four commercial journal publishers ■ 
are Pergamon, Academic Press (190 titles), Mpncn 
Springer Verlag (170 titles) and the Dutch I^CIISG 
giant, Elsevier (500 titles). Competition be- 

tw J. n . !her l 1 ' and between a host of smaller v Q „ tt„ 
publishers including university presses. Is in- 1“® xlaUllltOIl 


... uij i. . up into 

publishable articles. The process seems un- 
stoppable for the scholarly community needs 
journals; hierarchies are built around them 
membership of the editorial board can advance 
a career even more rapidly than it advances 
knowledge. 


H “7 T" . ,,u ? are > . OI couree > un P a ' d - in- g'ant, Elsevier (500 titles). Competition be- 
un In’ SRn! nCan J F Urrl L S ° ften charge authors tween lhem » and between a host of sraaUer 
tion Same nShuth ° r the p ^ lIege of P ublica " publishers including university presses, is in- 
nw# m e r^ aT ° yalty ’ but t f n5e - In (be last. decade the number of journal 

last flye years 

cfui ■ aSc ^ < ^ I ” en ' cot- figure fot ti bet- louritni prireshW doubted. • > ’ 

. __ n?i? urna1, _ Ed *(orial assistants - often For much of the tQ 7 n« ' l . 


learned journal pul 

Dense but dem ocratic 


margins. There is an association of learned 
journal editors. There is an annual conference 
of librarians, publishers, agents and editors 
called the UK Serials group. Somowhere, no 
doubt, there are also journals devoled to 
learned journal publishing. 


^ »*»«.m R ureTOr a net- jumnai prices nave doubled . •- . 

job, t ^rcrweU-tr^ d “ffo 0 ^” h a "°; h r h b u°I g e t e s ™ fo' b Z eS SP d en H l T at 

Sfij 1 ""” 1 tothepublUhM aoni.lbrgsrsBll.ThLsnonreafl^diS^ 


-i— r;— iu me. puousner 
(though uiuvewties are now clamping down 
on such* subsidies). 

; , All this shoiild make journal publishing a 
I , l C S!. P I o5uble business.thdughitishardtoget 

. pyblishers to admit ■_ 


f - T . V b-ui rem suoscnptions. In uni- 
versities with a strong science side the propor- 
hop IS Utiger still. The response of leading jour- 
na s publishers has been to increase their jour 
q^ kst and cut back on monographs. Books 
are lpsing out in a Malthusian struggle. Ubrar- . 

baek. OTd ■ many 


, ^ ^ k r nfo . f «™ -a. 

academic publishers were Hit by high prodiic- unread ° f 5?*^° papers remain 

. tibn costs and falling sales in thesecoiid half of- ence Citation Index ranks sci- 

ssttssasaiiaffl 

■■,ssBaas.S» -SS^tgasas. 

:? f •. fesS Pushes a new journals 

; of.soclely journhls were published bvprb- well ^ to2.Wf« 5°^® Fionas 

i } Visional publishers under a Variety bf agree- ' seem in a ^ « flo adva *J c *«l?n»e geo-sciences 
. ' mm. In the last five. yean even mrire sSv ^ fl f^, ur oM984 (offering sb^e 

. journals haire. been snapped up' by publisher/ SnniSl. 0<h f HlS ng ' l ' ovenue )'. and blp: 1 
; Societies, top, .have. Income more hjird-iieidedl'i . s!te?apthd ' 

, shopping around for the bpst poiisible deal. If is f,,l « L ha W been, 

a confusing area lr wiih profit-sharing, royalties 

commlssioq payments nhd. hose of S m JOtokis-jOfcouree .. 

: irabluafiniricacies which Singletdn haschnrted : Siterft, , WtoiMions. end 

i Most societies, if they Have a jburnnl , li ve off more BlU thc »? el ^uit fs evep 

i saBiSSfeaS E5trr“^ 


Raritan : A quarterly review 

$12 per year, Rutgers University, 165 College 

Avenue, New Bru nswick, New Jersey 08903. 

In the very first issue of Raritan (Summer, 
1981) the editor, Richard Poirier, promised 
some heavy traffic for belle-lettrists: 

For our contributors, quite as much as for the people 

thuT ab ° Ul ’ language not seething 
SS HZ l? clf / or 8umraar y or translation, some- 
thhig alter the fact, an encoding that can be made 
o berwfse available. Nor does it.as ln the old dream 
H lysb is a S fltly 0CCOm raodate its own len- 
■ 11 18 ,n9tead 80 «rtivlty, an 

effort to appropriate and 
change the reality It confronts. 

In the same issue, Denis Donoghue came close 

'lette^S Wri,in80ftheed,10r ' !COnfld -* 


intellectuals, Raritan believes, have an obliga- 
tion to know what culture is - what it’s for, and 
how it works; and if not to know , then to 
investigate, with sceptical and learned eye, 
“those intricate movements by which ideas w 
Events, canons or hierarchies of preference, 
minorities or cultural strata come into exist- 
ence”. At intense moments like this, one 
almost hears the voice of Scrutiny', although 
Poirier, it must be said, is irreproachably 
severe with moralists. 

As if Raritan's air of nervous excitement 
didn’t tell us so, Poirier is engagingly ready !o 
agree that there is something distinctively 
American about the magazine: again, Jt comes 
back to this worry about not being understood- 
The magazine's style may often be dense and 
unapproachable, he says, but you can be sure 
'that it contains within it a democratic dream: 
“The fear of unintelligibly, of rtot under- 
standing, of not being understood, is an immig- 

mtlt ft* Or nikaflia. ...... ... ..ni fn a mlintrvor 


ssraresawsss' sasassssK 
»ssw.»‘sfesf saae.?:— 

j“™ 8 re p lov ®d the mystery from the poel io the Poirier doesn’t need to tell us that at the ag 
Uvf iwhmti? ^ Ch he I s ¥’ pl ¥ ated M lhe air he of fe n » be began teaching his own father how t 
ten - or at least - ilf/? ° b ^ 8ed lo retain lhe mys- read and write; but we like him quite a lot fo 
ascribing it t 0 ourselves “ ° “ ystery r {f onl >' b y thinking that perhaps he should. . 

The liveliness of dL ' jl’ ’ u / " - As to that dream of brilliant clarity: H-JJ 

■ wiilineness to mnditoP^ t0 d ° with its surel y remain dream-like so long as words lito 
w(th, as it were ad^knf hh s e ? vat , ed res ° lve ,, mode , ’, ‘' S p ec ifidty" and '‘legidmlzalion” ^ 
t(on. (Of late it ha* evi-n ssupersti- allowed to clog the channels of communlca 

' ZS ^ ^ one can hardly see Poiriers toca 

ifc. * 1^1^ JLL2 5 d i°? e l 5a 4! >fa j9 I >ge i 'SforyabouttheiiiventionofUji 

Ugh theory 18-1* theoro i wbl T cb ts Hteifaiy object, . and the sort of interest we an 

its low ihterestsr bas ‘ opposed: to take iq it,” .. . . ; , : 

' ■ held - interests in 7 p8S ^°n atel y Still, there U a good deal l^s of tWs kmdo 

S otoeT hP ’^ • %stUHng thaii might ^ 

■ atdutly disdains to call fmVi>,S Ch ^r Q L^ bat V ■' ^ d > and lif almg9t . eyetyissue therein 
allowed space for the^JlSir ^ b8S ; eVen • hrillian'ce and much clarity. 0(jf 

one iSsue^ I^^ ^ ^^ 81 *« enj0 ! r: ;U ' ' tHilikd' of ; ' P reces by Edward Said, Stantej 
ifoinSw ofTitMh! P ^ d fL f ; ^ FrankKermode(oqHelen Oar**- 

• od 1! y °« Jto-the Issue of FaU, 1982; pot.to^ 

Hr im^ed)- Of Elaine Showalter on R. D. Lafeg 
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CEU 


CONFERENCE OF EDITORS 
OF LEARNED JOURNALS 


‘TV v H 

j| 



UHIIHLYU.LUBHUT BD ARTICLES, NOTES. REV&WB. DBCUSSHfi. N IWS 
OF RECENT nilUOATIOHB, EXMBfTWNI, AND SAUB. AN ANNUAL 
nreXJJJT OF BLAKE SCHOLARSHIP, SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. BtUES. 
SSIUNPTWHfc SIB PER TH. SPECIAL RATE POR INDIVIOUALS. 113. 
0VERUAS AIR MAIL, ADHTTOHAL 110. WR IT El CIRCULATION IMR, BLAKE 
DffT.OPENOLIIH, UNIV. OP NEW MSXIOO, ALBUQUEDOUE. NMBTISI. 

tSTTONI Maim I AVIS AND MBBTBN I, HUT 


The Conference of Editors of Learned Journals is an International volun- 
tary association of editors of learned journals in the humanities, 
languages, literatures and related disciplines. 

As an affiliate organization, CEU meets annually at the conference of the 
Modern Language Association, offers members a central forum for dis- 
cussion of problems common to learned journals through workshops and 
In the pages of Editor's Notes, provides a mediation service, awards 
citations for excellence in editing, and makes liaison with editors of 
journals in other disciplines. Membership is $20 per year. 

For further Information, write to: 

. George Slmson, 

President, CELJ, Biography, 

Department of English, 

University of Hawaii, 

Honolulu, 

Hawaii 66822 USA 


AES 


ABSTRACTS OF 
ENGLISH STUDIES 

A quarterly journal devoted to abstracting 
periodicals relating to English Literature, and 
containing an average of 750 abstracts per 
issue. Issued March, June, September, and 
December. 

Subscriptions: 

Institutions- S50 Can./J40 U.S. 
Individuals - S25 Can./$20 U.S. 

Order from: 

University of Calgary Press 
1013 Library Tower 
University of Calgary 
2500 University Drive, N.W. 

Calgary, Alberta. Canada T2N IN A 

Back volumes are available from 
University Microfilms International. 


The Journal of 

TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER 

The Journal of Technology Transfer is the official 
publication of the Technology Transfer Society. 

The Journal of Technology Transfer is now in its ninth 
year of publication. The articles presented in the 
Journal are intended to serve as useful resource 
material that will be helpful to individuals interested in 
accelerating and enhancing the utilization of the vast 
quantity of available technology that has been 
generated by research organizations. 

The articles selected coyer a broad spectrum of subject 
matter and provide an exchange of information on the 
methodology of transfer, utilization, assessment, and 
forecasting of technology. 

The Journal of Technology Transfer is published two 
times each year; once in the late Spring and again in 
the late Fall. It has a perfect binding and ranges from 
85 pages to more than 100 pages per issue. 


t 


Technology Transfer Society 
7033 Sunset Blvd., Suite 302 
Los Angeles, California 90028 



f^The Journal of Narrative Technique 

|M__ invites membership in 

r "> lilTP THE S0CIETY FOR THE STUDY 
OF NARRATIVE LITERATURE 

a new association dedicated to promoting study and fostering com- 
munication within the worldwide community of scholars and students -in- 
terested in narration. 


Founding members of the society are; 


Sheridan Baker 
University of Michigan 

David Daichcs 
University of Edinburgh 

Terry Eaglet on • 

Oxford University 

Northrop Fiye. 

University of Toronto 

John MacQueen 
University of Edinburgh 


Ronald Paulson 

Jolua Hopkins University 

Barbara Perkins 
Eastern Michigan University 

Oeorge Perkins 
Eastern Michigan University 

John M, Reilly 
State University of New York 

Clyde de L. Ryals 
Duke University 


David Seed 

University of Liverpool 

John Skinner 
University of Turku 

Adeline R. Tintner 
New . Yprk Cliy • 

Linda. Wagner 
Michigan State University 


The Journal of Narrative Technique — emphasizing literature In English — will serve 
as the official publication of the new society and, beginning with the Winter 1985jssue, 
will reconstitute its Editorial Board to Include K. J. Fielding, University of Edinburgh; 
Samuel Pickering, Jr., University of Connecticut; Daniel R. Schwarz. Cornell Univer- 
sity; John T. Shawcross, University of Kentucky; W. J. Stuckey, Purdue University; 

and John Sutherland, California Institute of Technology. 

• a 

The individual membership fee of $10.00 (U.S.) includes a one-year subscription to 
JNT. Send checks, payable to The Society for the Study of Narrative Literature, lo: 
Barbara Perkins, The Society for the Study of Narrative Literature, Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197, U.S.A. 



an interdisciplinary quarterly, 

; Fpiimfod in tm. Biography ha. published critical articles about 

such authors as A.O. Aldridge, Kurt Back, DavIs Bitton Lynn BlMm, 

■ Richard BTuiri, Tom Cottle, Terence Dewsna^ Leon Bdel, WUliam 

H, J. . Eyseiiek, John .Gmty, '-OMf* ? 

■ Johnson, Robert Martin. Jeffrey Meyers. Ira Nndel, Margot Pefon^H.f. 

; Rldrinan, ;Barbara Rlnger, , Ina Schabert, Robert 
Michael SUckitwn, Leo Spitzer, Wilfred Stone, Robert T^ker Jtow.. 
Walter. Donpld Winslow, and over 100 others from every field touching 
. bfograjphy. ; - 

Sub«rlpUoM «re $20 per year (S24 for Im^Aipns). Order from 
. ■ -J; . Journals .Maniier 

Unhrerdty *»f HaWafi Frees / 

-r*-.:., Hdooldfo, HaWaB 9^-^SA. . ; . ■ 






THE NATIONAL POETRY FOUNDATION 
305 NEVILLE HALL, UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
-i ' , ORONO, MAINE 04469 ' 

Paldeuma. A Journal Devoted to Ezra Pound Scholarship, a triannual:. $12,00 Ind.;- 
■ $25.00 libraries. In honor of Centennial year, last LO years for $88.00 plus 

shipping costs. 

fsagetrieb, A Journal Devoted to Poets in the Pound-HD. -William Tradition, a tri- 
annual; $12.00. ind.; $18.00 libraries. Introductory offer: First three years, 
$25.00 plus shipping costs. 

Origin, Fifth Series, edited, by Cid Gorman; a poetry biannual: $1 2.00 for 2 years ind.; 

. 1 SI 8.00 libraries.! Introductory offer : First ,4 nu rubers, $ 1 0.Qtf plus shipping costs. 

The New York Quarterly, edited by William Packard; a poetry triaiinis&l: $i 2.00 a year 
ind.; $ 18.00 libraries. Starts with No. 26 in February 1 985.' 

Pequqd, edited by Mark Rudman; a poetry biannual supported by the National 
Endowment for the Arts. $1 2.00 a ye&r ind. ; S 1 8.00 libraries. Starts with No. 26 
: • In March 1985. 

Conjunctions ; edited by Brad Morrow; a biannual of new writing: $15. 00 a year. Starts 
\vithNo,91n Spring of 1 985. j 

Payipent on American bank qftly. VISA and MC may be used. Please add $3.00 postage 
. for each Journal for countries outside USA.’ . 
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YOU SHOULD HAVE BEEN THERE! 


More than 
a footnote co 
literary history 


Jorge 1 uis Borjjn was ifrerr. w nu Ralph Ellison. And Jojw Oml David 
Ignaiaw, Anioninr Mail let. A II in Ginsberg, Diane Wakoski. Paul Fuudl, Paulc 
Manhall. Richard Rony. Kun Vfcnncgui . and Cynthia Oairk Clranrli anil Pricr 
Brooks were dicrr. not to muuion Nonhrop Frye. Helen Vriidkr. Hbync Booth, 
Carolyn Hrilbrun. Jonathan Culler. Stanley Kish. Terry Ragle ton, Gregory 
Rjluua. Sandra Gdln-n. and ten ihouumJ m her people who knew mid ippmurc- 
good reading and good writing 1 hey talked about academic lihrants. African 
heroines. Sherwuod Andenon. androgyny, archetypes, Miguel Angd Asturias, 
autobiography, Erich Auerbxh. Jane Ausirn. and almost seven hundred oihcr 
suh|nrt. HJron Kramer found enough outstanding Marxists, feminists. and 
fhiststructuialivi iriln s to till mint of three days, and that was only a fraction 
of what with on at the 19B 3 MIA convention. If you nutred it. don't worry, 
il happens once a year, and yen can be there next time 


The Modem 
language 
Association 

of America 


V 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
02 Fifth Avenue. Mr* Mirk. NV 10011 

li.pun .If iln.i«|Mii|«aj I!iiui|jiIiiiiii lunhifi m liiiNitUi niabiii 
Vn-rtMcni luntHrmr.amaui il.-u l«ncf«. judpjlil» IVju pnadfurfi 


The Modern language Association invites everyone in- 
re meed in the modern languages and liieraiuies to join 
rhr aisoviation and to receive PMLA. (he most widely cir- 
culated journal in the humanities, featuring some of the 
ben ankles in literary criticism roday; the MLA Ntmltt- 
' ter, a quarterly report on association activities; Pmfisugn, 
an annual collection of ankles on educational policy and 
practice; and subsrantial discounts on all MIA publica- 
tions. including the annual MLA Intmaaerul BMognpby. 
(he leading research tod in die fiddi of literature, language, 
and linguisiu. The MLA also addteuei the needs of the 
academic community through its quarterly Jab Informa- 
tion Lifts and us English and foreign language programs 
Each year the association holds a convention, which draws 
as many as ten thousand participants, members pay lower 
registration fees and can obtain hotel discounts of up to 
fifty percent. Find out for yourself for only S 20 . mail the 
coupon and become a member. 



Ural 

esrtew 




William Bedford Clark, Editor 
Luis F. Costa, Business Manager 


The Seidft • CeiitralReview, the official journal of the South Central Modem 
Language Association/ is published quarterly at Tecas A&M University. Arti- : 
des,. written in' English, ,qn any aspect of; literature, literary history, and 
language. are welcome. Manuscripts, accompanied by a self-addtessed stamped 
envelope; should be submitted in duplicate to The Editor,. Department of 
English, Texas A&M University, College StaHon, Texas 77843. Address all 
business correspondence to Luis .F, Costa, Department of Modern Unguages, 
Texas A&M University, College Statipn, Texas 77843. Contributors should be 
members of SCMLA. ■: . , ;! . 



Queens Quarterly 


Since iflflj, Canada 1 ! leading 
general- inti rut intellectual 
journal 

'Crisp, intelligent, argumentative 
writing* Excellent reading mala- 
rial ... and diversity' 'A Jine peri- 
odical, ... tuperbly produced’ A 
^cosmopolitan outlook" 

TVeat younelf to the beat 
bargain in aerioui reading 
today. Four iiiuei - over rooo 
pages of outstanding reading 
material - for only $t 8 (us) 

'Roadert commenit (Venn a 
recent mrvey 


A Canadian Review 


In 1985 you can look forward 
to theie high-quality euayai 

■ Criticism and Creativity: 
Orwell and Frye 

■ Germaine Oreet^s 
Sex and Destiny 

■ Halley’s Comet 

■ The Sociology or National 
Socialism 

■ The Poetry of H.LX 

■ Quebec Historiography 

■ The Rolling Stones 

■ Feminists in the Academy: 
Intellectuals or Political 
Subversives? 


■ Genocide and the Modem 

State 

■ Wildlife Management 

■ Literature of the Fhntutic 

■ The Breakdown of the New 
Deal Coalition 

Plus articles and extensive 
book reviews on a wide 
variety of other topics in 
the humanities, aru ft let- 
ters, politics, history, and 
‘science, And original 
poetry & fiction. 


Tb subscribe, send your order to: QjwmS Quarterly, John Watson Hall, Queen’s University, Kingston 
Ontario, Canada k^l 3 n 6 . 

AH subscriptions begin with the Spring number. This offer valid until 31 Mareh 1985 and mod only for 
new subscriptions to Volume ga ( 1985 ). 

ARIEL 

A REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A quarterly devoted to literature in English as a global phenomenon, ARIEL emphasizes the 
"new" literatures of such regions as the Caribbean or West Africa and such countries si 
Australia and Canada along with British and American literature (especially modem). It has a 
bias towards comparative studies. 

Among recent numbers are The Literature of Exile, Issues of Language, and Modernists and 
Modernist Issues. Forthcoming numbers Include The Literature or Africa South, Gasslc 
Texts: International Issues, and New Zealand Literature. 

Subscriptions: $14.00 (Institutional); $10.00 (Individual). Order from ARIEL, Department of 
English, University of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, T2N 1N4. Back numbers available 
on request. 


TRENCHANT 

SHARP 

VIGOROUS 

PROVOCATIVE 

If these are among the adjectives that describe how you want 
your literary scholarship, you want 

CRITICAL INQUIRY °nd MODERN PHILOLOGY 


and interdisciplinary journal devoted to 
publishing the best critical thought in 
the arts and humanities 

Edited by W. /. T. Mitchell 

X year subscription: $27.50 Individuals 
$3.00 postage if mailed outside the USA 


dedicated to the 6tudy of literature from 
the Middle Ages to the present 
Edited by Gwin /. Kolb and 
Edward W. Rosenheim 
I -year subscription: $15.00 MLA 
Individual Members, $25.00 other 
Individuals $ 2.00 postage If mailed 

outside the USA 


Two of the highest-ranking journals in literary research and 
criticism, both Cl and MP are published quarterly by The 
University of Chicago Press, P.O. Box 37005, Chicago, IL 60637. 


Department of English 

The University of Notre Dame (. 

: • ; , ^Otre :^^e;'I^46556; : /ySA ! I • 

'Religion I 

' I 



-/..i • •. 


The forum for tKe discussion of the relations f 
between the religious impulse and ' > : 

the literary, forms bf any erk, place, br language 

Critical. Articles.., ... \ "v ■ ■ ; , t • ... : ti cai 

- I. ,V; (60 

• V Review Essays V" j:.. ’ ♦-Short: ReyieWs' 4 *!'•? 

-Rat^: 112. a (3 * DSA , f I nquire f6r' ; |ibraiy a ‘ 


CANADIAN 
LITERATURE /SMSST 


■ Aqupiwrtyof Crkkum ond Review *. Advertising Information: 


•' ' Busineai Manager 

: ' i ciihadlanTlteratura 

. ‘The University 

■ 'Vi- ;v , ' of British Gqlumbla 

Anniversary 223-2020 w?at Man 

• v# v ' Vancouver, B.C. ... 

l YOflf ' 1 • , Canada V8T 1 W 6 , 

' •/•■V-T '-( 004 ) 228-2780 • . 
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0 Studies in English Literature nJ 
W 1500-1900 

A Published by Rice University B 

Editor JpA 

Edward O. Doughtle 

Studies in English Literature is a quarterly journal of historical and 
critical studies. Each issue is devoted to one of four fields, and includes 
an article reviewing books recently published in that field. 

Winter: English Renaissance 

Spring: Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama 
Summer: Restoration and Eighteenth Century 
Autumn: Nineteenth Century 

For 1985 the reviewers will be: Gordon Braden, Sidney Homan, Howard 
Weinbrot, and Donald Reiman. 

Subscription Order Form 

Studies In English Literature 

P. 0. Box 1 892, Rice University, Houston, T exas 77251 

Please enter my subscription for years, beginning with the Winter 

1985 issue. 

Please indicate appropriate daaatflcallon and anctaae payment. 

$15 Individuals. U.8. & Foreign 

$20 Institutions, U.8. 

$25 Institutions, Foreign 

Subscriptions may also ba purchased for one or more single Issues at $6.00 each. 

Winter Spring 8ummer Autumn 

Reese print your full mailing address, Including zip code. 

Hams-. = — — ' 


AMERICAN POETRY 

a new critical journal devoted to American poetry and 
poetics from its beginnings to the present 

Edited by Lee Bartlett and Peter White 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS ON Whitman, Stevens, the prose poem, 
Taylor, Emerson, sexual poetics. Pound, the ideogram, Berryman, 
Hugo, Jarrell, deconstruction, PLumly, Rexroth, Tarn, Olson, Eliot, 
translation, Dickinson, H. D., the black protest sonnet, Ashbery, 
Williams, Everson, Eshleman, Zukofsky, . . . 

WRITTEN BY Keller, Wakoski, Butterick, Perloff, Gelpi, 

Witemeyer, Tarn, Enslin, Schieck, Waggoner, Eshleman, Bo wering, 
Fredman, Ostrom, Gutierrez, Cook, Stone, Miklitsch, Kaufman, 
Broe, Rainwater, Moramarco, Smith, Behrendt, Sommer, 
Laughlin, ... 

EDITED BY A DISTINGUISHED BOARD: Charles Altieri, George 
Arms, James Barbour, Earnest Baughman, James E. Breslin, Edwin 
Cady, Robert Fleming, Albert Gelpi, Sam Girgus, Hamlin Hill, 
Harrison T. Meserole, James E. Miller, Jr., Marjorie Perloff, Dieter 
Schultz, Linda W. Wagner, Brom Weber, Hugh Witemeyer. 

Managing Editor: Robin Tawney; Forum Editor: Mary Dougherty- 

Bartlett. 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE: The Editors, American Poetry, 
Department of English, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 

F NM 87131 USA. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS: Published three times a year MCFARLAND & 
CO, INC., Box 611, Jefferson, North Carolina 28640 USA. $18 per 

year; $7 per issue. 


WE c EIQHTEENTH CENTURY 

G Ihieory'and%itiarprM 


Editor* 

Robert M- Markley 
Jeffrey R. Smitten 
Joel C. Wdnoheimer 

Editorial Board 
A. Owen Aldridge 
Paul K. Alton - 
Michael Fried 
: • Alexander Gelley 
Joiut Horan 
Itaac Knmnidc 
LawrAra 1 . Linking 

Oiriilie V. McDonald 

Earl Miner 
Walw Moser 
Mark Purer 
Ralph W. Rader 
R°oaid CkRosboliom 
G-& Rousseau 
■ -Rfoiy'G. Salswlin 
Hayden White 


Special Issue 1984 (vol. 25, no. 2): 

British Approaches to Eighteenth-Century Studies 
Editor: G. S. Rousseau 
Articles: John Barrell 
Harriett GtiesL 
Peter de Bolla 
John Muilan 


Editorial Correspondence 
The Editors 

The Eighteenth Century 
P.O- Box 45SO 
Texas Tech Univeniiy 
Lubbock, Texas 79-1M-45M 


New Articles and Reviews by 
Mark Poster 
J. A Leo Lemay 
J. R. Jacob 
Percy Adam* 

Robert GinsbCTg 
Gary Shapiro 
Meivyn New 
Isaac Kramnick 
Rfcmy Sajsoelin 
William Beatty Warner 
Cedric D. Reverand II 
Brian McCree 


flits in fis Correspondence 
Sales Office 
Texas Tech Press 
Lubbock. Texas 79403 


Subscriptions: $10.00 tor individual, $18.00 for Institutions (f 13.00 and $22.00 loreigrt) per year. 


James Joyce Quarterly 

Thomas F. SI$tey, Editor 

■' ■ 1 •• Mary O'Toole. M9naflir*9 Editor 

Fcxinded In 1 963, -the James Joyte 

and surveys the entire .Joycean scene through W* g JoyC0 . a 

and checklists: Special Issues have iheory . 

Wbtks.ibther'fiiajor Irish writers, and current developments . . 

United states ■ • ■ : •• ; - 1-.mr .. . , ; r $35.o0 

individuals. ; . 51.2.00 ' : ^ BS-- ZHm.00 


Individuals- . 

iriatliutions-v 


‘j' -r 'indlylduala '. 

; f lnstltutlons 


38.00 

— $38.00 

41.00 


•d 'Z;*i . ■ 

>V^r r-’t; '.! •. 


TTO The Uniwrrity of TgUi TuUa, Oltlaho m ^ 74101 ■ 


New 



Editon Ralph Cohen 


A journal of Theory and Interpretation 


No. I Autumn 1984 
No. 2 Winter 1985 
No. 3 Spring 1985 


Volume XVI (1984-85 series) ' 

Oral and Written Traditions in the Middle Ages 
. . The Sublime and the Beautiful: Reconsiderations 

On Writing Histories of Literature 
■ (A joint publication with Poetics) 


Among the authors: Peter Burke; Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattan; 
Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar; Eric Havelock; Park Honan; Walter 
J Ong; Ron Paulson; Brian Stock; Yuri Vipper; Paul Zumthor 


NTT f l A major interdisciplinary journal promoting new thought in 
Kiti r iV luterary theory, philosophy, psychoanalysis, art cnticism, 
Sjf j f JI^T^ < B 11 ? ! film studies, photography, physics, biology, 

mathematics, social science, architecture, 

£ J F TT ‘y + — 1 choreography ... 

Special Issue #44/45 

This next issue will be devoted to French phUosopher, GiUes with 
articles by Deleuze, Charles Stivale, Peter Canning, Alice Jardine, and Paul 

otheripecial issues will feature Umberto Eco aS novelist and cultural critic and 

recent trends in film criticism. 

« (Substance) has played an essential role in the elaboration of a new and 
riiorous thinking Jacques Derrida ■ . 

- a bold venture; high and serious in quality .... . recommendpd to individuals 

interested in a contemporary and higlily sophisticated approach' to the study of 
literature.” Library Journal , - 

SUBSCRIBE NOW and receive the special- Deleuze issue FREE1 - 

One Vflar.(Iodlvld«Bii) S15-00 '■ ' • 

: 

ftx xn mi i aide USA)' IM North Murray St. 

(2S.S0 outside U.5.A.) .. , MBdliO0 Wl % . . 

PaymaU miat accompany order for this special offer. Please ask your librarian to subscribe to tfth Journal. 

■ . - ft. r -- - re 
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/—T AUSTRALIAN LITERARY STUDIES 

y/fl A ^ Founded In 1 963, A.L.S Is the only Journal exclusively devoted 
_/ Ip' to the actual and historical study of Australian literature, past 

J and present. 

ALS has published articles on all ma/or Australian writers Including Patrick White, Christina Stead, David Malouf, 
Lee Murray. Henry Handel Richardson, Thomas Ken sally and A. D. Hope, and at the same lime Interprets 
‘Australian Literature' widely enough to Include expatriates and visitors who have written about Australia (eg. 
Peter Porter, Lawrence and Trollope]. 

ALS bibliographical Information (particularly He Annual Bibliography ot Studies in Australian Literature) Is the moat 
comprehensive In the flew. ALS la also noted far lie bibliographical material. 

ALS appears twice a year and a subscription costa $22.00 AusL For details contact: 

Business Manager, Box 68, St. Luola, O’ld 4067, Australia 

(734) 


The North Dakota Quarterly has recently published special Issues on 
American poet Tom McGrath, Dream Champ (Vol. 50, No. 4) Film Studies 
(Vol. 51. No. 3), and Contemporary British Poetry Including the worl< of 
twelve poets (Vol. 5 1 , No. 4). Forthcoming special Issues on Canada, 
American Indian Studies. Women’s Research, Rural America: Its Values 
and Threats to Them, Pleasure, and Travel. Essays, poetry. Fiction, 
reviews, graphic art. Single Issues. $4 postpaid. Year's subscription $10. 
Submissions welcome. 

North Dakota Quarterly JL V f A 

Robert W. Lewis, Editor flwl IWflnl 

Box 8237, University Station 1 

University of North Dakota 

Grand Forks. ND 58202 North Dflko,,, Q “ art *f 


SOUNDINGS 

An Interdisciplinary Journal II 

Philosophy Literature J 

Medical Ethics Higher Education 

Subscription Rate: Individual, $12; Institutional, $18; Single copy, $4. Religion 

Please send check or purchase order and your address to: Donald W. 5 

Editor; SOUNDINGS; P.O. Box 6309, Station B; Nashville, Social Sciences 

Tennessee 37235. 

Published quarterly by The Society for Values in Higher Education and HuiEBIlltieS 

Vanderbilt University, 



English Literary Renaissance 


A distinguished journal of scholarship, criticism, texts, and bibliographies. 
“Women in the Renaissance” (current special issue): $6+Post. 

ELR, Department of English, University of Massachusetts. Amherst. MA 

01003 USA. 

Subscriptions: $15US for individuals; $20.50 for institutions via surface 
mail; add $7 annually for air delivery. 

(760) 



QUARTERLY 


Articles and reviews by and about Ohioan and Midwestern writers. Lirbrary subscription 
four issues, $6.00. Personal subscription included in $8.50 annual membership. 

Ohioana Library Association 

' i ■ '• 1105 Ohio Departments Bldg., 65 S. Front St., 

/ ' - ’ Columbus, Ohio 43215 

(614) 466-3831 

I i ? — - — ' — : : "(723) 


eZfrt t i Stubits in 

• Editor:- ’ 

JocqueUneTavernler-CourbLn 

. DppamieiU nj English. I niivmtv (tf Oituuti. 
Oflrriui. Canada A7.Yd.*V5 . 

(Chitlin provide* tin Bullet for analyses of 
lileran, works and crilicul theory that fall into 
.a bread definition of humor, including satire. 
• parody. laughter mid a generally ptuiiive way 
(ifa|jpruu<-hiriji|ito. 7 ' . 7 ‘ 

SPECIAL ISSiESPCflUSHEf) 
(umiliibi r indlruluuUyj 
From lAftc Hurnur to High fivmor . 58.00 • 
i ' - ' Qinuti'Uiri H tiinti r._ $6,00 . .i ' -■ , 

! SS. GO i‘ : " 

• Hurnur& RdigiuniFr lends or Foea'. $6.0C 
. v ■ 7 ' ' Southern Humor. 86.00 I * 


2 yeans, individuals, 818.00 / libraries, 824.C 
ino. discount Jor U.S. dollars) ' '' 


Journal of. 

MODERN Edltedby: 
GREEK William k! MoNaiil 
STUDIES The Univarsity of 

, Chicago. 

The journal Of Modern Greek Studies sur- 
veys Greek, society from the end of the 
Byzantine Empire to the present through an 
interdisciplinary apprpacH. Articles on con- 
temporary Greek poetry, prose, and fiction 
are included as Well as studies of earlier 
periods which provide an insight into con- 
temporary concerns. Edited by a board of 
international scholars, this journal , is an 
important and vital complement to (tie liter- 
ature of international studies/ Biimnually.' 

Subscriptions: $15.00 individuals ' 

.... $31:50 institutions-,. 7‘- 
Add $2. 50 l foreign postage 

9 rder Pyont; The Johns Hopkin^ Unlv^r- 
sityPreis.JournalsPubUsh- 
ing.: Division, • Baltimore; 

: , . a) ^ Maryland 21?18., ! ;■ : ^ 


ESSAYS IN LITERATURE 


Subscriptions: 

$5.00— - Individuals 
$8.00 — Libraries 


Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 

(7311 


the choucerz rzeoieuo 1 

A JOURNAL OF MEDIEVAL STUDIES AND LITERARY CRITICISM OH 

The leading quarterly journal for Chaucerian Studies and Medieval Language 
and Literature, with an invaluable annual bibliography of Chaucer Research 

Subscription rates: USA.: Individuals, 1 year $16.50, 3 years $45.00; 
Institutions, 1 year $22.50, 3 years $63.50. Foreign rates: Individuals, 1 year 
$20.00, 3 years $56.00; Institutions, 1 year $26.00, 3 years $72.00. 

The Pennsylvania State University Press 
215 Wagner Building University Park, PA 16802 U.SA. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 



A wnpllng of forthcoming inkle*: 

Karen HdwiiiJ, on Milton 
Robert Hume on ihe Brown PUylbii 
Aline JanowiU on Shelley . 
Iiek KolbonTennjTori 
Sally Museper An Danila 
William Stull on Raymond Carver 


DENVER 

QUARTERLY 

edited by David Milofeky 
announces 

• An issue edited by Eric Gould 
featuring work by and about 
Edmond Jab6s. 

• forthcoming Issues with new 
work by Stanley Plumiy, George 
Cuomo, Elizabeth CuUinaH, Fred 

' Chappell, Allen Mandelbaum arid 
others. 


Philological Quarterly 

THE UNIVERSITY OF lO^A 
. ' . Iowa City 


Single Issue * ^ 

: Regular Subscription 2,00 

' Student Subscr iption l 

Denver Quarterly, Department of 
English, University of Denver, ; 
Denver GO 80208 . 



COMMUNICATIONS 

7- ' Ifomth* • • • • 

.International Brecht So?"** 

V appears bl-ohnually .with 1 ^ lcl "“ fjS • 

- reports, on. all facets of Bertolt Brecht > 
artletlo and theoretical wrltihge ae we 

lasuee of modern theater In g«nera|r 

' further Information, oontaot the eaito . 

- Merc Sllbermen 

: . » Foreign Languages , 

... The University of Texes ■ „ 

Sen Antonio, TX 78286 
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MOSAIC 

an outlet for the best interdisciplinary scholarship — 

GENERAL ISSUES: 

(Essays which broaden the scope of literary analysis by 
employing insights from other disciplines) 

SPECIAL ISSUES: 

(Essays on topics of particular contemporary relevance) 

RECENTLY RELEASED: 

“FOR BETTER OR WORSE” 

(A two-part special [XVII/1-2] on “Attitudes Towards 
Marriage in Literature"; features essays which range from a 
focus on Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton to contemporary 
literature dealing with divorce, wife beating, sexist language, 
racial/marital tensions, science-fiction marriage experiments, 
and the lot of the spinster) 

IN PREPARATION: 

MUSIC AND LITERATURE 

(Designed to celebrate the tricentenary of the births of Bach 
and Handel but to include essays on all aspects of music/ 
literature relationships) 

SUBMISSIONS INVITED: 

LITERATURE AND ALTERED STATES 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

(Essays invited on the use, abuse and effect of all forms of 
stimulants — drugs, alcohol, sex, shamanistic practices, 
psychoanalysis, etc. — both as these are depicted in literature 
and as they are reflected in literary creation) 

Address all Inquiries and correspondence to: 

Dr. Evelyn J. Hinz, Editor, viSSSSSsT 2N2 

MOSAIC, 208 Tier Building Winnipeg, Manitoba R3T 2N2 


Scriblerian 


announces 

The new Index and Bibliography lor 1 978-1 883 

soon available at$7 or £5. _ 

Indispensable for current writings on Dr^en^Pope* Swtft, Gay, Addison, Steele, Defoe, 

9 n ^O ORDER: ’ 

USA THE SCRIBLERIAN In UK. THE SCRIBLERIAN 


In USA THE SCRIBLERIAN 
English Department 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 


English Department 
Gddsmithe v College 
New Cross, London SE146NW 


A Journal of the AtU 
lit the South 


SptdlllnuH! . 

CONTEMPORARY SOUTHERN WRITERS I A II 
IWww red Fill Ull) 

WhlftMn Frentbiw, S4 n. 

COUNTRY MUSICi TRADITION 
, ANDTHEINDlVmUAL TALENT 
sptoiise 

“WbjrMiik Roplm WtacMI. U 
UpHal«|: ’ 

SUCK CHURCH RITUAL AND AESTHETICS 
Cbriuiaut 


Aim 8«r ind Ned B. Pdli 

JWTHERN ARTS AND ARTISTS 

E£L" 5 ' - 

“•^fcyPWWHiininPrtiuJww • 
luuaii 

■teaesBfflL"?*--. 

Wlei« IMS), u>d revlwi. 

litiiUul my Pfto»i n*y. 

***W«.l)r.W/»»illl 



EXPLORATIONS IN 
ETHNIC STUDIES 


rterd«cl 


nary Journal devoted to the 
[y .ethnic groups, Intergmup 
the cultural life of ethnlc 
ri^C.Irby, Ed...,-. 


Are you tired of reading 

a stale office copy of 
Scholarly Publishing? 
Why wait when you can 
have your own personal 
subscription for only, 
$12.50 per ^ar? 


Inquiries and Orders: 

University of Toronlo Press. 

Journals Department ... ; / 

5201 Dufferin Street . ■ • . 

Downsvlew, Ontario, Canada M3H 5T8 


ThsfWxhfievieai 

■aMggjiSsSr. 

HAW 

.^SftKStf'lSWS 

i L r ri- > i 'V'* 1 '-’ ‘ i 


NINETEENTH- 

CENTURY 

FICTION 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 
is the major vehicle for reporting 
new research in its field. Articles 
on Austen, Scott, Dickens,^ Thack- 
eray, the Brontes. Trollope, Mere- 
dith. Eliot, and others as well as on 
literary history and theory. Each 
year the journal reviews oyer sev- 
enty volumes of scholarship, criti- 
cism, comparative studies, and 
new editions of nineteenth-century 
English and American fiction. 
Issued quarterly. 

Subscriptions: $12.00 one year. 

$21.60 two years. 
Outside the U.S.A. 
add $2.00 postage 
per year. 


RHETORICA 
A JOURNAL OF 
THE HISTORY OF 
RHETORIC 

RHETORICA publishes, in English, 
French. German, and Italian, 
documented articles which ex- 
amine the theory and practice of 
rhetoric in all periods and in all 
languages and its relationships 
with poetics, philosophy, religion, 
law, and other aspects of the 
cultural context. Each issue in- 
cludes an extensive section of 
reviews of important books. Fre- 
quently, issues will also include an 
authoritative annotated subject 
hibliography devoted to a single 
topic in the history of rhetoric. 

Subscriptions: $20.00 one year; 

$36.00 two years. 


Send orders to: 


Journals Subacription Dept. 
University of California Press 
Berkeley, CA 94720 U.S.A. 


Eighteenth Century Life 

Devoted to European Culture of The 18th Century 

a tri-annual of miscellaneous and special Issues, Including 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY & THEIR CULTURAL CONTEXTS (vol. 7:2) 

In cooperation with the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN GARDENS (vol. 8:2) I 

In cooperation with the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation 

F-o R- T- H ■ C-O ■ M- l-N- G (vol . 9:3) 

UNOFFICIAL, UNAUTHORIZED SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR & ITS 
CONSEQUENCES 

(Essays by Jean Goulemot, Arend Huussan, Roy Porter, George Rousseau, 

■ ■ • . Randolph Trumbach, James Turner, et al) 

Individual $12.50; Institutions $17.60/yr. Backffla (v°l. 1-«. 

£-Cdfe/ English DepUCollege ol William and Mary/WliramsbuiB, Vtiglnla/U.S A 23185 ^ 





SUBJECTS FORTHCOMING 

Henry Francis Cary 3 Harriett Martineau, Swift a 
Thoinas Maiiiij Derrida, Italo Calvind. 

Ugo Foscolo, Nabokov, T. S. Eliot, Swinburne, 

Robert Lowell, Neville Payne, Samuel Beckett, 

Concha Castroviejo, Sara Garcia Iglesias, Robert Coover 

Papers on Language & Literature 

SOUTHtHN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY AT EI1WARDSVILLE 
EdwardivIJlv. Jilmm ti2V26 


SOUTHERN 


Recent articles by Tony Bennett, 
Terw Eagleton, Christopher 
Norris, Catherine Belsey, Ross 
Chambers, Horst Ruthrof, Sneja 

Gunew, Paul Willemen, John 

■Frow, Bob Hodge, Gunther Kress. . 

On the Bond phenomenon, the 
‘text In itself.’ Screen, Marxism and 
, popular culture, the narrative . . 
construction of reality, the nse of 
English studies, the limits of 
intertextuality ' 

Subscription for three Issues per yeari ■ 
r . ^Libraries and Institutions * $15.00 

..individual subscribers , $12.00 
, ■ Student subscribers $’7,50 

. The University of Adelaide, 

■*. G.P.Oi Box 498, Adelaide, 

South Australia 5001 


■f] 3 | f. I |3 f 




Modern 

KB Drama 

The only journal 
focusing on 
world drama from 
1850 to the present 


Modern Drama publishes the best 
articles by the besi international 
critics and scholars on the widest 
variety of topics concerning modem 
world drama. 

For further information and a free, 
sample, issue please write to: 

University of Toronto Press, : 

Journals Department 
5201 Dufferin StiW* 
Do%vnqy|gv<.Qn.taiift*^anp4a ( M3H STB 


.«,r 




LSSl 


r. * *-? - ■ 
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HOFSTRA 


The Cjeorgia Review 


UNIVERSITY 


THE HOFSTRA UNIVERSITY 
TCL PRIZE IN LITERARY CRITICISM 


On iheorcailon ofiw Midi anniversary in 1985, 

Hcfi I ra Uniwrjiiy will confirm i« com inuing 
romniicmmi loacaririnicexcclirnrcby founding ilir 
TCL Prize in Literary Criiicfim. The prize will be 
awarded annually bv Tumtieth Cmian f iltraiair to ihc 
ouiborof die essay submitlcd to ihr journal during the 
preceding year that die editors and members ofi he 
editorial l-oard consider makes an outs tandi ng 
coniribution to our grasp and appreciation of die 
I iicra lure oft hi i century. Finalists will lie determined 
by thecdliors and by members of die editorial hoard. A 
prominent critic will serve ai judge to choose the 
winning essay. The first award will be made in i he 
springof 1985 ns pari of Hofitra's 30th anniversary 
celebrations. 'Hie winning essay will be primed each 
year its die lead article ol'ifie spring issue of 7b enlieth 
Oaten Limabm. The atilhor will be a warded u cash 
priieafSSOO. All essays submitted to the journal are 
eligible for the awn rd. For proper submission form, see 

A NOTE FOR AUTHORS at the from of the journal. 
DEADLINE fcr submissions: All essays to be 
considered for (be 1985 7Y7L Prize must be submi lied 
tonhejountaloRieesby 15 March 1983. 


America's leading i|usr lerlv of arts d“ letters, 
fra luring a rich lileml >if inicrdliciplinarv 
essays, poetry, fiction, graphics, and book 
reviews. Current issue: Jorge Ijiis Bulges, 
.Malcolm Cou lev, Joyce Carol Oates. Nunhrop 
Frye. Eleanor ('.lark. Pamela Meyer Spicks. 
I ouis Simpson, toother fine writers. 


"The best of them all is the amazing 
Georgia Review: modestly priced, superbly 
conceived and edited . ■ 

— Tbt CbnUUH SlHHc* .IfariMr 


Annual sub. rale: $12 ($9 USA) 
University of (ieorgia, Athens. GA J0AU2 USA 


MARIANNE MOORE 

A Special Double Issue ( Fall/ Winter I &8+> of Tittattetk 
Crntun Lilitalniei‘2SQ pages); J4 groundbreaking 
essay son Moore, incorporating many previously 
unpublished poems, letters manuscripts, and photos; 
risen llal reading for anyone interested in modem 
paeiry;an even lusi collector's item. Price $12.50. 


For fu nher information about the TCL Prize, the 
Marianne Moore issue, or any ofour other special 
iuuei (on Angus Wilson, Henry Green, Virginia 
Woolf, and others) contact: AntfrewJ. Kappd, 
Deputy Editor, Tumlitik Century Literature, Heft Ira 
University, Hempstead, New York 11550 U.S.A. 


^}ictozians 
2$ nstitute 
(Z^-ouznal 


bulletin 


AN ANNUAL JOURNAL 

DEVOTED TO 
VICTORIAN CULTURE 

AND THOUGHT 


of Research 


Via ’ it j+''Jrae±^UK)iAl4i 


itl«. 


For readable scholarly articles in a prize-. 

: winning Illustrated format, subscribe to BRH 
(successor to Bulletin of The Nent York Public 
Library). The current volume (86) includes 
* issues on literary fathers and sons, on modem 
art, on women in literature, and on Byron and 
Regency England. Published jointly by The 
j N*™ York Public Library and the State Uni- 
' versity of N™ York, Stony Brook; edited by 
David V. Erdman. Subscriptions to v 86: SI 8. 
individuals c$25. Institutions (send t»ay meat 
direetjy tp the distributor, “Publishing 
Center,'* in U.S. dollars). ; 





Department of English 

EAST CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 

Greenville, North Carolina 27834 


since 1963 the premier 
little journal of American 
Literature & culture 


THE MARKHAM REVIEW 


indispensable la any research library : 

1 -Serials Review 
CELJ 1 982 Award for "I be bfst journal design" 

Publishing Center for'Cultura] Resources 
625 Broadway, New York City 1 0012 ' 1 


2 Issues per year 

Institutions: $K> (I yr.), $18 (2 yis.). $25 (3 yn.) 
Individuals; $8 (1 yr.), 515 {2 ym.), $20 (3 yrs.) 


Horrmann Library of Wagner College 
Staten. Island, New York 10301 


"'•Vi;; 

Switzerland -December 7 ‘ ' 




Computers and Artificial Intelligence -.Dewmberl^ 'i • 


Thisfeature wiU contain articles arid reviews on the -Reith Liebturbs; end, oh veirious : 
computer g^Aes and books. v - ' : i . /"T; 

i ' •> ■,.,■■■*;! ■!;■/. 

. •-= :: r *' '■ ’LV’V ■ •• i™) 

-.f.'TjiW?!, ?*.; ' ctf+ri. fwnft o«. jk'iiwsj.. <. • * •. X »$•. t .vj./fcj’.'j.’y «.« 


Current issue or forthcoming: 
Shuiaku Emlo 
Man Oliver 
Jack Mailin'*' 

D. iv iil Wnjahn 

"Jewish Uieiature in America" 
liner view wiih Gnrilnn Weaver 


Bulletin of the Conference of 
Editors of Learned Journals 


WESTERN HUMANITIES 
REVIEW 

Orson Spencer Hall 
L 1 Diversity of Utah 
Sail Lake City, UT 84112 


Edna Steeves, Editor 
Department of English 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, R.I. 02881 USA 


<§£> 


AL- C ARABIYYA 

the Journal of Ihe American Association of 
Teachers of Arabic, Is published semi- 
annually and features scholarly and ped- 
agogical articles and reviews In the fields of 
Arabic language, literature, and linguistics. 
Institutional subscription: 815.00 annually. 
Write: 


AL- fl ARABIYYA, 

Dept, ol JANELL, 

266 Cunz Hall, 

1841 MIHIkin Road, 
The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 43210. 


FRENCH FORUM 

FrF is a journal of literary criticism. It 
publishes articles in English and French, 
and it welcomes a multiplicity of ap- 
proaches. Articles for publication and 
books submitted for review should be 
addressed to the Editors, French Forum , 
P.O. Box 5108, Lexington, Kentucky 
40505. Articles, prepared according to 
the MLA Handbook for Writers (1977), 
should not as a rule exceed 6,000 words. 


Analytical & Enumerative 
Bibliography 

A quarterly journal concerned with all aspects of 
bibliographical studies. Now entering its eighth 
year, publishing articles, notes, and reviews. 
Annual subscription rates: US $12.00 individu- 
als; US $17.00 institutions; back issues US $2.00 
each. 

For subscription and/or submissions: AEB, Edi- 
torial Offices, Department of English, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb, IL 60115, USA. 

pu) 


The 

Wxllace 

Stevens 

Journal 


A PUBLICATION OF THE 
WALLACE STEVENS SOCIETY, INC- 



AH IICLES REVIEW!) POEMS CURRENT UBLIOQKAPHt 


Raply lo: John N. Swlo, Editor 
The Wallses Stevens Journal 
ClarVGon University Polsdam. NY 13879 


mss 


An Annual 
of Critical 
and Textual 
Studies 


VOLUME IL 1984 

Edited by RICHARD J. flNNERAN. This is the 
second in a series or annual volumes featuring 
the work of leading Yeats scholars along with 
reviews, a bibliography, and other current infor- 
mation on the latest Yeats scholarship £33.00 
YEATS, Volume 1, 1983-E22.75 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 

78,26 Charing Cross Rd„ London WC2H OLrt 


m 


JOURNAL OF 
STUDIES 
IN TECHNICAL 
CAREERS 


The JSTC Is a quarterly piOkalton (or vocal krai and tectuM 
educators as well os irdnen 1mm business *nd IwHbUJ 
featuring applied research, practices and unarm. 

3 Years M0 (US.. Canada) 943 ebeiriieit 
I Year 919 (U.S.. Canada) 917 elsewhere 
Write Dr. Vivienne L. Htrtr. Editor. School d Technical Caw* 
Southern mmols University. Carbandate. IL 81301 


The Authority for Information on Trans- Atlantic English 
AMERICAN SPEECH 

Journal of the American Dialect Society founded by H. L. Mencken and Louise Pound 
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Assorted meats 


EDITORS’ notes! ^aridNokes 


OAUDERAWSON (Editor) 

Enallah SBtire and the Satiric Tradition 
289 pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £22.50 (paperback, 

£7-50)". 

0631136681 


It is now generally accepted that the word 
-satire" derives not, as was once believed, 
from the Latin satyrus, a wild and hirsute 
monster, but from the more civilized and 
domestic satura Abu r, a full dish of assorted 
meats. This is a highly appropriate description 
of this volume, English Satire and the Sdtlric 
Tradition, which offers a very full dish cram- 
med with scholarly meats of every taste and 
texture; some tough and some tender, the 
tooked and the raw, some highly seasoned 
exegetical ragouts and a few cold cuts. 

The first thing to say is that although the 
essays are arranged according to a chronologi- 
cal sequence from Aristophanes to Borges, 
there is no attempt to impose a unifying pattern 
or methodology on the volume. Indeed the 
inclusion of essays on Aristophanes and 
Borges in a volume otherwise devoted to 
English satire indicates the eclecticism of 
approach. First published as a special issue of 
the Yearbook of English Studies (14) 1984, the 
essays are intended as an “act of homage" to 
the late Robert C. Elliott, author of 77re Power 
of Satin (I960). Elliott, remarks Claude Raw- 
son in a brief but cogent introductory essay, 
“reminded us forcefully of satire’s aggressive 
origins without losing sight of its artful trans- 
formation”. 


Douglas Gray explores Elliott’s identifica- 
tion of the origins of satire with some forms of 
primitive magic and discusses the “rough 
music" of the flytings of Skelton, Henryson 
and Dunbar by comparing them with the spells 
and curses of Celtic literature and Ihe ritual 
chants of children’s games. Ian Donaldson 
argues that anger operates as a strong creative 
force in the plays of Jonson, and Ken Robinson 
revels in the verbal violence of Rochester's 
satires, relishing lengthy quotations from the 
more sadistic lampoons which he compares to 
the primitive blows on an Eskimo drum-song. 
Rochester’s satires, writes Robinson, “em- 
body a delicate balance between wit and bru- 
tality” but throughout his essay wit and tricks 
are less evident than their bodily rhymes. On 
the other hand, Stephen Halliwell’s essay on 
Aristophanes emphasizes the playful rather 
than the punitive aspects of satire, arguing that 
the festivals at which the plays were performed 
had their own distinctive ethos of licensed 


games in the Rape of the Lock and in Words- 
worth's Prelude and discovers some teasingly 
provocative political ironies in the rise and fall 
of paste-board kings and queens. Niall Rudd 
offers a series of notes on Pope’s imitations of 
Horace. 


irreverence. 


Predictably, the largest number of essays in 
this volume deal with eighteenth-century sat- 
ire. Sometimes one has the feeling that Pope, 
the “poet of allusion”, couldn’t write a syllable 
without including at least one and possibly two 
antithetical allusions within it. This volume 
contains three essays which identify further 
debts, references and borrowings in his satires. 
Raman Selden documents a number of Pope's 
borrowings from Oldham, arguing that the 
Restoration poet provided Pope with “a full 
inventory of the topoi associated with false 
wit". Howard Erskine Hill examines the card- 


The same spirit of literary sleuthing informs 
Ronald Paulson's study of Hogarth’s Country 
Inn Yard, which serves as a cover illustration 
for this volume. Starting with a few elementary 
dues, Paulson proceeds to decode symbols and 
dedpher visual puns. The Old Angel Inn, 
which Hogarth misspells as “old Angle Inn" is 
clearly England; a sleeping dog in its kennel 
represents political apathy; a smoking pipe in 
an old crone's mouth indicates mortality, and 
so on . But he goes further, detecting a conspir- 
atorial pattern of reciprocating curves that 
operate like visual rhymes or diagrammatic 
slogans. “The round stomach of the one is 
repeated in the circular hat held out by the 
other”, rumps are echoed by humps, wheels 
parodied by wens, and at the centre of it all, the 
focal clue and metaphor for the whole print is 
the fat bottom of a woman literally turning her 
back on the viewer and the world. She personi- 
fies the “broad-bottomed" ministry whose 
apathy is responsible for old England's woes. 

Broad Bottoms are also cited by Hugh Ken- 
ner who gives this Hogarthian illustration of 
Wyndham Lewis’s satiric style: Sigismund, an 
inexpert lover, subsides to the floor with a 
woman when his dog Pym "imagining that his 
master was being maltreated by this person 
. , . flew to the rescue and fixed his teeth in her 
eighteenth century bottom". Kenner's essay is 


lively, pugnacious, provocative nnd highly 
appropriate to its subject. Martin Price ex- 
amines satire in Conrad, Barbara Everett sug- 
gests that the “jazz-age" verse of Eliot’s 
Sweeney Agonistes may owe something to the 
prose of Ring Lardner and Anita Loos, and 
John Sturrock offers an appraisal of Borges’s 
gentle caricatures. This is a volume full of good 
solid scholarship, yet slightly disappointing in 
its lack of definition. In Hogarthian terms, it’s 
a creature more remarkable for its broad bot- 
tom than its teeth. 


The Yearbook of English Studies, originally 
designed as a supplement to the English Sec- 
tion of the Modern Language Review, has, 
since 1978, been devoted in large part to a 
collection of essays grouped round a particular 
theme. Besides the 1984 issue on Satire, re-, 
viewed above, recent issues have been devoted 
to Colonial and Imperial Themes, Heroes and 
the Heroic, and Literature and its Audience, 
while forthcoming numbers will deal with 
Anglo-French Literary Relations (1985) and 
Literary Periodicals since the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury (1986). The Yearbook retains its links with 
the Modern Language Review and mem- 
bership of the Modern Humanities Research 
Association (current subscription £11.50/S23 
per annum) carries with it a free subscription to 
the Revreiv ns well os the option to purchase the 
Yearbook at the reduced rate of £8 ($15). In- 
formation about membership of the MHRA is 
obtainable from the Honorary Treasurer, Pro- 
fessor R. A. Wisbey, at King’s College, 
Strand, London WC2R 2LS. 


Journals received 


Subscription figures given are for Individuals; 
ratu may vary for students, libraries, etc. 


History 


Tte English Historical Review. 

Yohme XCDC/No 392; July 1984 
129 per year. Longman, Subscriptions 
(Journals) Dept, Fourth Avenue, Harlow, • 
Essex CM195AA; 


For impeccable traditional scholarship, the 
English Historical Review , published quarter- 
ly, keep up its deserved reputation. The read- 
erseeking rich learning, plainly expressed, wilt 
enjoy in the July 1984 number David Crook 
discussing the dating of the origins of the, 
legend of Robin Hood, or Edward Powell’s 
account of what went on before the JPs at 
Shrewsbury in 1414. But these days more con- 
tentiOup sorts of political history are also prom- 
hfent in the Review, witness Alex Ty rail’s sharp 
toalysis of how English Baptists manipulated 
anti-slavery agitation both to advance prosely- 
dzatloitln Jamaica and to direct radical politics 
ti home. Browsing historians also make a bee- 
dw for those pale grey covers for the cansls- 
tent quality and breadth of Its book-reviews. 

Hme the pick Includes Michael Howard's 
gnerous tribute to William McNeill (“one of 
most enterprising of living historians"), 
*nd Mark Goldie’s “placing" of Keith Tho- 
ttes'yMan and: the Natural World (Goldie’s 
Potion of Thomas as an “Arminian" is both • 

farming and apt). 

R6y Porter 


In this issue, Jennifer Davis engages in the 
lively debRte on the law and the poor, and 
argues that late nineteenth-century police 
courts actually gave expression to community 
views of justice. And, in a splendid analysis of 
French factory labour around 1900, Patricia 
Hilden dismisses as mythical the notion that 
women workers leaked militancy,, and delight- 
folly documents how employers used nuns on 
the shop-floor to keep their female hands 

under control. Bo, Porter 


Literature 


connected with literature and the visual arts, 
including film. Tom Conley, in his critical 
afterword, sees them as divided into two main 
camps. Those he most admires (Yves Bonne- 
foy and Gabriele Schwab among them) tend 
towards a kind of productive regression, an 
“undifferentiating” stress on the energies re- 
leased by word and image. Others - and he 
Singles out W, J. T. Mitchell - "engage in 
schematic logic in order to deprive an image of 
its textual virtuality", the distinction is foal 
enqugh, although (like many Nl*H summings- 
up) It takes a frankly partial retrospective view, 

' Christopher Norris 


Yale French Studies . 

No 67: Concepts of Closure 

$20 per year (2 issues). Yale University Press, 
92A Yale Station, New Haven, CT06520. 


- Hhtorical journal 
; ; ^Me27No2; June 1984 ; . ■ 

' ' J® for-y^ifr. Cambridge University Press, 
Edinburgh Building, Shaftesbury Road 

«iabrid£eCB22RU.\ 


Yale French Studies remains a progressive 
journal, publishing mainly theoretical essays 
and far from confined to French literature, 
alone. Each issue has a theme, which gives it 
the weight and single-mindedness of a book, 
when most other modern language journals 
prefer to be miscellanies. It carries no book 
reviews. The theme of the latest issue, Number 
67 is “Concepts of Closure”. Four of the four- 
teen essays included deal with medieval writ- 
ing, the most arresting of them being Paul 
Zumthor's on “The Impossible Closure of the 
. Oral Text”. Others . engage with Racine, 

• Diderot, Balzac, Beckett, Sartre and, penis 
Roche, as if to demonstrate thit author cntic- 
ism still predominates in American fac^thj of 
literature even among critics who hafo learnt 

t0 transcend it. . V V : :'^ l »Sfo r rock 


Poetics: Ah international journal of linguistic- 
literary studies. Volume 18, 1984 
$38.50 per year. Shubuu International, 12-7 
4-chome Komagome, Tushitaa-ku; Tokyo 170. 


Ajjjjt insensibly, the Historical Joitmdl bBs 
■ ^ome identified hi an organ for research info 
| Btodem British political history; and so ft com- 


New Literary H Wory • y 

Volume XV No 3 ; Spring 1984 ■ . r . 

$18 pqr. year. Johns Hopto PreK* Journals 

DMrion, Paltipipre, Maryland 21218. - ^ 


J W tk> gfoat sutprfse to open the June 1984 
furtW fo-exanrinatlop of ; 
^^stonekhd the election of 1880 (a fine piece 

•• ; a^hotpfeiriiig;: by. ; T." A.' Jenkins).. ITm 
• ifo ’alsb deLhigh standards in e&say- 

1 this number contains a splendid : 

i , spritfg-clean; Rati; Houston 

. u< MvSriell' demolish' the fashionable 
; , :S^bt^industriaUz8Uon’t (conceptually 
- W and theoretical- 


r— * ■ ' — ■ 

; (founded in 1969) wm one 
• HSnStol enterprise, The policy 'has 

SSbwn firmly non-sectarian. ^st-slruc- 
foralwts nibbing shoulders with analytwal pW- 

ufoksts ; also been; a welcome 


Volume 18 of Poetlca is a substantial offering 
of medieval and Renaissance studies, douglas 
Gray’s “The Robin Hood Poems” is a lively 
and detailed survey of the field. Arthur Wayne 
Glowka makes a case for Layamon’s prosody, 
especially as instanced in his treatment of the 
Lear story, as a “vital force in the poem". 
Mikiko Ishil relates The Weavers’ Pageant to 
the ars predlcandl, and William Gater suggests 
thatmodem theories of linguistic purity are in 
practice inseparable from chauvinistic values: 
Dante was wise before his time jn recognizing 
that Tuscan was not necessarily thC most “rfe- ; 
leviable " language In the world. . 

The most striking contribution Is John 
Carey’s "structure and Rhetoric in Sidney’s 
Arcadia ”, Though not signalled as such, it 
appears to be a recantation of the views he 
expressed in the Sphere History of English 
Literature, Vol 2, In 1970. Then he wrote of the 
"sterile variety”, “pretentious ceremonial” 
and ^elegant barbarity" of Sidney’s style; now, 
however, Sidney's rhetoric is “not decorative, 

. 1 but functional". From being an empty and un- 
pleasant work, ; ihe Arcadia has become full to 

bursting. KatherineDuncan-Jones 


but risks spreading itself too thinly across the 
Pascalian spaces of Enlightenment scholarship 
and falling into shallow syncretism. At its best 
the journal avoids this danger, and though a 
typical contents list ranges widely (Kant and 
Moses Mendelssohn; cultural life in Norwich; 
the book tTade in Catherine’s Russia; Gibbon 
od superstition), the individual items are 
generally strong enough lb provide focus. fThe 
Gibbon item, in Volume VIII, no 1, was a 
characteristically searching piece by J. G. Ay 
PbcockO The most significant recent issue was 
a guest-edited special number, for January 
1983, which confined itself to the theme of 
British and American gardens, with almost all 
the- brand leaders (Woodbridge, Brownell 
. Hunt, Brogden, Sambrook, Thacker, Talt, 
' Martin, Cumihings. et al) individually, and in- 
deed mutually illuminating. ' . 

Pat Rogers 


Philosophy 


Hie Journal or Mind and Behaviour 
$25 per year. Hie Institute of Mibd arid 
Behaviour, Inc, PO Box 522, Village Station, 
New York City, New York 10014. 


% 


Now in its fifth year, JMB has a very firm 
notion of Its particular niche id the academic ■ 
ideosphere. It is “based upon the premise that 
all meaningful statements about human be- 
haviour rest ultimately upon observation — ' - 
with no one scientific method possessing,, a . 
priori , greater credence than another” ; arid it is 
dedicated to the facilitation of interdisciplinary 
exchanges within psychology and “related 
fields”. These related fields stretch far and 
wide - the editor’s special Interests include 
“the mind/body problem In the social sciences, 
medicine, literature -and art” i and “phe- 
nomenological,. existential and. introspective 
reports relevant to psychology, psychosocial . 
methodology, and social philosophy”. One of ‘ 
the best numbers' o( JMB to date (Volume 3, 
No 3, . Summer 1982) was a special issue de- ’ 




Eighteenth Century Life 
Voltyme VIII, new series, 2 ■ 

$ip per year. Dept of Engjtshi College of 
W’illiamand Mary. Williamsburg .Virginia • 
23185:. ' :.i ' - * - '•'! ;• 


- inform particular scientific theories arid indeed 
general scientific and philosophical outlooks. 

. . Galen Strawson 


Published tri-nanually by the College of Wil.-i' 
lhun Rod Mary, Eighteenth Century Life has 




This 1* the Bret of a series of regular pages.In Ihe 
,■ TLS commenting pn -recent issues of scholarly 
journal* We should like it to be as comprehemlvo 
as possible, and invite the editors of appropriate 
Journals lo send review copies of them to the 
■ Editor.' '■ :• 
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Between thee and me 


Medical ministry 
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Barbara Godlee ac 
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MICHAEL J.SHEERAN a ]| 

Beyond Majority Rule: Voteless decisions in jm 

the Religious Society of Friends syi 

153pp. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 1515 
Cherry St reel, Philadelphia. PA 19102 [ ec 

(distributed in the UK by Quaker Home in 

Service). £3.95. Cr 

0941308049 pa( 

JOHN PUNSHON at|l 

Portrait In Grey: A short history of the cor 

Quakers j ea , 

293pp. Quaker Home Service. £6. the 

085245 1806 no , 

“A well-temper‘d Man . . . notwithstanding p°J! 
he was a Priest in Orders belonging to the g oc 
Romish Church" . wrote a seventeenth-century .. }w 

Quaker of Ludovick Stuart, cousin of King [j Qn 
Janies Vf and I - a description present-day a j fei 
Friends could easily use for Michael J. the 
Sheeran. SJ. author of Beyond Majority Rule: surv 

Voiefess decisions in the Religious Society of a ] thc 
Friends. With ancient antipathies for ‘‘hireling Q ua 
priests" gulped down and best forgotten. mea| 

Philadelphian Friends have not only welcomed - can , 
this latter-day Clarkson to their business mot |j 
assemblies but. evidently quite disarmed by accoi 
the full beam of a Jesuits intelligence, have ward 
published him as well. Could even the Trob- *.f r j n i 

Hands have done more for their curious 
visitor? ™ K ' 

In the event. Pennsylvanian ecumenicalism mac jd 

has produced a diverting study from a re- 
vamped Princeton thesis in politics. Alas, no a 
index; the unaccountable omission of Eliza- f\ 

beth Fsichei's highly relevant study of Vic- 

torian Quakers, Organisation and Power in the 

Society of Friends (1965); and it was surely A| at 

Justice Gervase Bennett of Derby who In 1650 / * Ktl 

coined the nickname “Quaker”? Quibbles shirl 

apart, Sheeran’s account of “covered” meet- ci ce | v 
ings, contingency theory and alternative Hosd j, 

Quaker mytte, among, other things r Including 268 dd 

afehvforinlttveiBm) endix on Christian ifkdL . 


which used to address social superiors by the 
accurate but familiar “thou" rather than the 
honorific plural ‘■you" employed by the soci- 
ally subservient; and which cheerfully accepted 
imprisonment rather than compromise its idio- 
syncratic sensitivity to pronouns. 

But even a real Friend, John Punshon, 
lecturer at Woodbrooke. the Quaker college 
in Birmingham, who has written Portrait in 
Grey: A short history of the Quakers, tends to 
patronize with the pedagogic “here-we-shall- 
at tempt- to explain" style. A low opinion of 
communications between his co-religionists 
leads him to state that they are unaware of 
the many exciting developments which ‘‘have 
not yet filtered through to the meeting- 
house bench". This is no more accurate than 
Punshon's inappropriate coupling of the Royal 
Society and the Religious Society of Friends as 
"two of the most respected national institu- 
tions" of the seventeenth century. But then 
alternative polemic and frost are very much in 
the Quaker style. Punshon's useful historical 
survey, coloured in energetic language, 
although satisfactorily comprehensive about 
Quaker beginnings and subsequent develop- 
ments - especially with regard to later Amer- 
ican schisms - is by no means adequate for the 
modern period. He gives, for example, no 
account of the breakthrough achieved by To- 
wards a Quaker View of Sex and the many 
"fringe" groups, which may have effectively 
weakened Quaker structures. An index? Yes. 
But a pretty thin select bibliography, and — 
maddeningly — no references whatsoever. 


James Mathers 

ALASTAIR V. CAMPBELL 

Moderated Love: A theology of professional 

care 

151pp. SPCK. Paperback, £4.95. 

0281 04093 1 
JANE H. THOMPSON 

Spiritual Considerations In the Prevention, 
Treatment and Cure of Disease 
1 1 1pp. Stocksfield: Oriel Press. £6.95 
(paperback. £3.95). 

06536221 1 6 

Most of the care needed by those who are ill or 
who cannot cope unaided is provided by mem- 
bers of their families or friends as an amateur, 
unpaid and part-time activity. Professionals 
supply expert care for only a minority, who 
are, so to speak, the visible tip of an iceberg; 
but because they earn their living this way, any 
suggestion that they work even partly “for 
love" needs to come under careful scrutiny. 
And this notwithstanding the age-long assump- 
tion that people in the caring professions have 
a sense of vocation, implying that something 
more is to be expected from them than any 
negotiated contract could specify. It is this 
“something more" that is explored in these two 
books. 

Both are written from Christian viewpoints, 
though Alastair V. Campbell justly claims to 
be reflecting on “concerns which cross divi- 
sions between believers and non-believers". 
He sees his task as “one of creating imaginative 


links between religious and non-religion, j,,, 

nrphtmnc nf ■■ .. 9 


pretations of professionalism”, and within , £ 
limitations of 150 pages he is ££££ 

cessful. He makes the point that even Urn 
human acts are wholly disinterested £ 

chmilrl efJII k. .11. s r 1 


A life for the dying 


Alan Webster 


uuru-ll luuirvvu " n 3403 
interest ’Quakers, social scientists and political 

philosophers; alike; it will, too, offer British “Go and read Merfirin#. ‘ “ W11 “^ C1 1,1 ll,c ucart 01 nuptial. 

Friends a voyeilristic pleasure without having desert the dyfng”- so advisLd Noman ™ d ° eS " 0t hide the fact that her 

to expose themselves to the inconvenience of a the famous sufzeon own conversion was evangelical. Her experi- 

. similar scholarly visitation. . £ Z ence at St Jose P h * s Roman Catholic Hospital 

; •' That would hardly be the thing. For in spite newTyqua^ was crucial to her development. Her wisest 

• ?f dj e overwhelming representation . of pro- adviser on St Christopher's as a religious 

•fesskmal people among the 18 000-odd mem- ihi. c „ E ■ . , ... process of dying. In- . foundation was Dr Olive Wyoq. former prin- 

bers of London Yearly Meeting (to which all ■ Boulavtives velv blog ™ phy * Sh,r ^y du cipal of a women's theological college and a 

: Quakersm England, Scotland and Wales' t«- ,eadlng ^^Ist.Enh'ghfoned sistere in the 

/long) English Friends, whether Fundamental- SL oril; lradltioliaI Order of St Mary*, 

, ; I St, Christoce nitric, .Univertalist, Humanist or pice Movement i^° d Wantage, recognized in Cicely Saunders the 

justcofnm° n Greenham, still show a tendency tad -direct -re^^^vJStbn ? the bfo* """5 ° f a m fc ov ® ment * hich “ust plough its 

. fowa^slhemysljc’santi-intellectualisrn, Aftet - otabhv at limes becriJL b . own furroW - ftnd » n B and giving security with- 

. storiny beginnings and decades 6f persecution •« bu^ouMrioS^ ltd oul the aid of rales * vows and formal organlza- 

. . ^ d TellgloUsdiso^iriatlonvany reaction from t,on ’ Inh,arked contrast to those group! in the 

" trymed that does not Consist of uh- Glceiy'Saunders took ndvnntam. a Chorohes who refuse ,to countenance either. 

dflnled ^approval: is hot considered .quite -veSLfa . 7 d ?' n ? w Mumenlcal structures or the opening of 
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■niere Is tltf dOuht of Sheeran*s ium: ta track Christianity Is conductbd'by a syoman abllto 

:-*s« , n ! ,, cnt- i.y \ different resources within tb. 


impressive to see a great and ancient pro- 
fession learning new skills. 

This biography vividly illustrates religious 
SHIRLEY DU BOULAY realities in post-war Britain. Cicely Saunders 

Cicely Saunders: The founder ofthte Modem and her colleagues at St Christopher’s start 

Hospice Movement from a position of tolerance, so that a non- 

26^pp. Hodder and Stoughton; £10.95 believing patient may put a mode! of a small 

r'l-Y’ryr. red devil where a crudflx might be expected. 

U39O351039 " No one is pressurized Into belief. There is, 

“Go niid ™d r,-. .h. however, a chapel at the heart ofthe hoapltal. 


Cicely Saunders does not hide the fact that her 
own “conversion" was evangelical. Her experi- 
ence at St Joseph’s Roman Catholic Hospital 
was crucial to her development. Her wisest 
adviser on St Christopher’s as a religious 




. storhiy beginnings and decades 6f persecution 
andreligiousdisciirninatlon.any reaction frcfm 

that does not consist of uh- , Giceiv' Saunders tnnlr ^ « a wno reruse ,;o countenance either. 

^ufad.;app f ovaL. is hbt considered .quite vefobfoenfal to d f' n ? w ecumenlcal structures or the opening of 

. OnakarcHcket..., ... ^ ' ’ >«“^"hip post, t« women, this Irt^Tpriai of 

■niere Is tttf doubt of Sheeran’s ainr.to Crack Sht. ^^ g ^J a ^ ii :'!.' ldJf Christianity Is conductbd'by a syoman abllto 
the code . of, “edmmnhal i diicernptentv- tg'** within the 

phrase which, unfortunately, self-respecting otto&ld.jii*-l»*<J3S^’’'^-^5k^. ‘Christian and other ieligious traditions. ■ 
English Friends ;wopld. : ratlter edt the^r ^ « Cicely ■ Saunders have asked 

than ^Discarding Plan. A, in which, « s wMherwecanaffordhospices, many of which 

, popu ar-rumourhasit, Quakeriuethods origin-. - f*- ' “^^uteide the Health Sendci; and aU of which 

*ted in ,a willing ncss-to-agree through ma^ly' 1 . ‘ raHq of ,taff to patients. , 

..:^.l?ptehenilonra the Inner Ughti-generaiiyi ?"fP rls ™ 15 ’- "seareh figures seem to 

h?T* hhdn pn English inven tlon-i • L" d ' c , a “ • ,hat ' > W regions, hospice and 


but '.questions arid criticisms are. sensitively 
faced in a frank account. 


■Vk® ?d .\" attuaiiy the braiTi-‘: ■ lobf as !ifil 

.chddof ignati osLpyola . iVvo centuric^eatlief J ,■ -■ :■ ‘'it’s- sic 

^could/Ojls be.Ptah q?^lhls: , dfary of a t 
, form: : of deasjon-mUkmg: : might^wol). bff. the : i oanrtr.fwbi 
; answer, ngt only.for Romfiti Cathpliesf biit'fqr v: wfiptipn of 
■everyone else, .relioiaii*: or nn . ... , 
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nogpitai expenses, are fairly even. In many re* 
gions. health autppritids^re happy to 'contract • 
to pay for beds In hospices for NHS patients. 
Health care.in the Jast decades of this century 


space should still be allowed for at least wS 
altruism of motive. Then he examines theX« 
professions of medicine, nursing and soS 
work to see in what terms it is possibfeS 
describe this altruistic element, while riZ 
proper weight to their moral uncertain^ 
such as the dominance or paternalism assumed 
by doctors, the confusion involved in interpret 
ing the nursing role as “angel, mother or body, 
expert’, and the dilemma of social worken 
whether Implicitly to support a sick society by 
helping its suffering members to adapt lo it & 
to support (what they see as) their clients' 
humanity by seeking to change society. What 
emerges is somewhat unexpected; in medicine, 
an ethic of brotherliness (or sisterliness), in 
nursing, one of companionship , and Insodal 
work, one of hope ; but the case is well argued 
and thought-provoking. 

Later chapters discuss the professionals' 
claim to purity, to "knowing what is best", and 
also the nature of care and being cared for. A 
final chapter on the “politics of love" concludes 
that in such terms the professions are relatively 
unimportant: their role as "moderators of 
love" having perhaps cooled them to a Laodi- 
cean lukewarmness while their social position 
protects them from the vulnerability which 
love at its best implies. Presumably only pro- 
fessionals will feel disappointed by such a con- 
clusion. Campbell’s study of “knowing whalis 
best" seems particularly helpful. So often peo- 
ple repeat the slogan “knowledge is power" - 
indeed Campbell himself uses the phrase as a 
heading. But knowledge is not power (though 
it may provide means of controlling it). If I 
have power and give it to you, I have it no 
longer. Power obeys the laws of energy. But if I 
have knowledge and give it to you, we both 
have it - and new knowledge is often generated 
by such sharing. And when Campbell picks ottl 
particularity, mutuality and incompleteness^ 
three essential features of the knowledge of 
what is best for persons, one can see bow 
irrelevant it would be to talk of power in such 
terms, 

Jane H. Thompson's book records a very 
different way of approaching the “something 
more” which we expect from those whd care. 
She Is A psychotherapist and helped to found a 
counselling centre in Newcastle which ran for 
sixteen years, combining psychotherapy apd 
spiritual direction with religious offices such as 
the laying on of hands. Her Christian eonvifr 
tion as recorded here is of the kind usually 

described as conservative-evangelical. She 
speaks of healing as if it is to be understood as a . 
transitive verb (which it should not be; healing 
is like growing of living. Wounds heal, but 
doctors do not heal them). She speaks without 
diffidence or disapproval of the Consultant 
“reigning” In his department of the hospire, 
arid writes about the pattern of Jesus’ ministry ; 
to the sick with an apparent confidence tha 
many would consider unwarranted.; In a chap’ 
ter entitled “The Clinical Jesus” she uses IW , 
phrase “no doubt" to qualify statements no ess 
than five timfcs in two pages; Although _tap. . 
book- like Campbell’s; is meant as a cootriW- 
tibn tb understanding the Wholeness 0 ^ . 
Thompson talks of the human being a^a 
partite creation of body; mirib Arid spint ,as 
• the ' three were logical categories ofequivwe. 
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The aura of renunciation 
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lalndologlcal studies, it appears, all roads lead 
to the Brahman. The two books here under 
jjview, each a fine example of a particular 
genre if scholarship, begin worlds apart: The 
Mythology of Brahmd by Greg Bailey is a 
soond philological study of archaic Sanskrit 
myths about a great Hindu god; C, J. Fuller's 
: Servtnts of the Goddess is a contemporary 
1 anthropological study of the economic and 
[ political problems of the Tamil priests In a 
* great South Indian temple. Yet, at the end of 
their very different meanderings through the 
Indian labyrinth, the two authors arrive at 
some of the same basic concerns: the complex 
interdependence of myth and ritual; the con- 
flict between the values of the renouncer and 
the values of people involved in the “real 
world"; and the ways in which ritual figures 
(mythological or real) lose status. The fact that 
these problems appear central both to the stor- 
ies about the god (Brahma) and to the lawsuits 
involving the priests (Brahmans) provides the 
latest in a series of links betweeu the god and 
the priest, that begins with the definite if hazy 
etymological bond between the Sanskrit terms 
for both; Bailey suggests that “there are com- 
pefling reasons to view [Brahmft’s] early de- 
velopment as a process of apotheosize tion of 
the brahmB priest." This series, as well as the 
pesent mutual reinforcement of two authors 
*iihaich different methodological points d’ap- 
pof, leads one to suspect that these concerns 
nuyactually be central not only to the world of 
the god and the priest, but, more broadly, to 
faAan Intellectual history as a whole. 

Bailey's book begins with ritual and histoiy 
before It plunges into myth. And the history 
of the ritual of the god BrahmS embodies 
*hal appears to-be a paradox: though BrahmS 
appears in more myths than any other Hindu 
pdi as the central figure in quite a few and as 
a.bit player jn, many more, the rituals associ- 
ated with his worship have almost completely 
appeared from India and were . probably 
never very widespread. Baily doggedly, milks 
*be scanty historical Bources (epigraphical as 
wll as literary, Buddhist as well as Hindu) to 
present a convincing case that Brahmk was 
Meed once worshipped, certainly at . least in 
"fstem India, He goes on to suggest, without 
for it explicitly, that the decline of this 
may have been the consequence of 
“Jnjfl's one-dimensjonallty: unlike the great 


With care and erudition, Bailey traces these tochoose my words very carefully and on some Issues 
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patterns of meaning in the mythology of 1 
Brahma through several relevant areas, 1 
arranging his material along lines suggested by 
early Indologists and contemporary scholars 
(principally Madeleine Biardeau and myself). 
After his initial survey of the actual evidence 
for the worship of Brahmh in ancient India . he 
discusses Brahm&'s antecedents in the Vedas 
and the Hindu value systems from which 
Brahma derives his authority. He then trans- 
lates the texts in which Brahma engages in the 
act of cosmogony, creating by progeniture and 
by meditation; and he concludes with the 
myths in which Brahma participates in various 
avatars, becoming involved with Ve$qu, with 
demon ascetics and with the abstract forces of 
dharma, fate and evil. 

One particular factor emerges from Bailey's 
rich and sensibly analysed data to contribute to 
the explanation of Brahma's fall from grace. 
BrahmB is, par excellence, the god who creates 
things. To the considerable extent that all 
Hindu myths take place in (what Mircea Eliade 
has termed) illo tempore, Brahma must ipso 
facto be on the scene in any myth ; and so he is. 
But he is always the bridesmaid, and seldom 
the bride: any simple tabulation of the mo- 
ments when BrahmB appears on the Hindu 
mythological stage obscures the fact that he 
usually has little more than a walk-on part: 
whenever anyone is needed to create some- 
thing, or even to create a pregnant situation - 
to give power to a potential villain so that the 
action of the conflict can unfold - Brahma 
appears ex machina. 

But his theological weight falls on the wrong 
side of the pendulum of mythological values, 
from a Hindu point of view. If it can be said 
that myths form a bridge between philosophy 
and ritual, it must be said that the gods who 
survive in the cloud palaces of Hindu myths are 
those who also have one foot planted firmly in 
the ground of human ritual. Brahma, however, 
is associated with the most abstract values: 
meditation, the dissemination of the scriptures 
(the Vedas), the development of individualiza- 
tion ( ahatiikdra ) and, most of all, the primary 
. creation of the universe and the secondary 
creation Of the triple world. None of these 
concepts is linked to any ofthe specific, local- 
ized concerns of the contemporary Hindu 
liturgy, though several were certainly central 
• to the ancient Vedic ritual system. It might 
seem tautological to argue that the rituals de- 
voted to Brahma gradually atrophied because 
his myths, were about philosophy (and there- 
fore, almost by definition, not very much about 
ritual); but it is rather, I think, saying the same 
thing in three different ways. First of all, what 
makes the mythology of BrahmB unique and 
Important from the standpoint of the intellec- 
tual hlstpry of India is the unusual degree to 
which it acts out -the implications of abstract 
philosophical principles, primarily the princi- 
ples ot pravrttl values. His myths are, there- 


I have had lo suppress information or omit relevant 
evidence. As I am not prepared to break promises of 
confidentiality, I can only ask ihe reader lo believe 
that the material accuracy of the text has not been 
affected . 1 must also make it plain that, for various 
reasons, 1 did not have close contacts with the Tem- 
ple administration's officials, although they were al- 
ways formally polite lo me. However, this does mean 
that their side of Ihe picture is largely unreported. 
. . .Asa non-Hindu, I was not allowed to enter the 
Temple's inner areas. This is actually a less serious 
handicap than it sounds, as few rituals are not also 
performed outside the inner areas. I do, of course, 
only know this because 1 could rely on an assistant to 
make observations for me in the inner area. My 
assistant also acted as an interpreter. 


Despite these daunting barriers. Fuller man- 
ages to pull off the almost Houdini-like act of 
breaking out of his scholarly solipsism to tell us 
a great deal about the Minakshi temple. He 
begins with background about the structure of 
the temple, the devotees, the daily worship, 
private worship and festivals. He then analyses 
the hierarchy of priests within the temple; the 
relationship between kingship, the law and 
the priests' rights and duties; between the 
government and the temple; and between the 
sacred scriptures and the problem of temple 
reform. 

Out of his immense body of material. Fuller 
focuses on topics that have a natural appeal for 
a social anthropologist: status and hierarchy, 
particularly the low status of the Brahman tem- 
ple priest vis-B-vis both monks and Brahmans 
who are not priests. The Brahman priests of 
the Minakshi temple must be married house- 
holders. They must be married in order to gain 
access, through sexual relations with their 
wives, to the divine power or Sakti of the god- 
dess Minakshi. Indeed, the temple priests re- 
fuse to have physical contact with monks, be- 
cause, they argue, such contact with ascetics 
would somehow drain away a priest’s sexual 
(and hence ritual) powers. Here we encounter 
the first in a series of related paradoxes. The 
wives are initiated and consecrated along with 
their husbands and are therefore said to be 
qualified to conduct worship in the temple, il 
for some reason there should be no male priest 
available; yet In practice and in law, women 
cab never officiate iij the temple. Two very 
different views of sacred power lock 'homs lit 
this dilemma: women have It (in terms df a 
positive generative and divine force) anti they 
do not have It (in terms of male authority 
structures). 

Other paradoxes Follow close on one an- 
other’s heels. According to the temple priests 


A more basic and, I think, a more convincing 
explanation, however, views the quandary of 
the Minakshi priests (as well as temple priests 
elsewhere in India) as an outgrowth of the 
paradox that was noted years ago by Jan 
Heesterman and further developed by Louis 
Dumont and Madeleine Biardeau: the ideal 
Brahman should be a renouncer, the represen- 
tative of transience, but he must also enter the 
social world to carry on rituals on behalf of his 
patron; thus, as Fuller puts it straight- 
forwardly, "The fundamental paradox of 
world rejection is evidently that the world must 
be preserved, so that renounce rs can both re- 
ject it and live off it." The renouncer may be 
able to overcome this paradox, at least in prin- 
ciple, by "re-entering” the world while still 
maintaining the aura of renunciation. But the 
priest cannot escape; instead, his paradox is 
translated into a partial split within the 
Brahman caste, whereby the priestly half “is 
charged with the indispensable but demeaning 
duty of preserving the world that others can 
then reject. The Brahman priests pay the social 
price for the supremacy within society of the 
renouncers’ values.” 

An example of this quandary is the paradox 
of gifts, first pointed out by Marcel Mauss in 
1924 and expanded by Thomas Trautmann in 
recent years. The Brnliman should not accept 
gifts, since this makes him dependent on the 
donor; Heesterman further demonstrated that 
the payment to the priest is meant to transfer 
"evil and impurity" from the sacrificeT to the 
priest, thus constituting a main source of the 
priest’s pollution. Yet it is the duty of the sacri- 
ficer to give gifts to the priest. As Trautmann 
put it in Dravidian Kinship , 1981, “Only the 
purest, most disinterested brahmin can accept 
gifts without danger to himself. But the purest 
brahmin does not solicit gifts or, better yet, will 
not accept. Pushed to Its logical extreme, the 
gift finds no recipient." 

Ultimately, we find ourselves confronted by 
the root paradox of indyit or illusion. Bailey 
points out how much of Brahm&'s low status 
i was the result of his involvement in the illusory 
t creation of the universe, often through mere 
i mental imagining, and of the way in which his 
[ own, understanding . fs distorted bam- 
i ' boozier) b y mdylt, more than is true of Siva or 
i Vi?gu. Fuller invokes a closely related aspect 
' of rndyd to explain why it Is that Minakshi’s 
priests cannot defend themselves against 
accusations that they are pot performing the 
• ritual coitectly: “According to' the texts, much 
ofthe ritual, including almost all its key parts. 
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mans and higher than renouncers; according to 
the other Brahmans, they do not. If nothing 
else, this state of affaire should serve to alert us 
against such oft-encountered assertions as that 
thehigh status of the Brahmans come? from their 
role as priests; that priestly Brahmans are 
higher than hon-priestly Brahmans; or that, 
more generally, there is a single hierarchical 
.caste system upon whose Tanking all castes 
agree. 

But' why is-the Brahman priest considered 
. inferior td other Brahmans and tb ascetics? 
There are many different answers, none entire- 
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and involves the transformation of immaterial 
substances and entities . . . . [Therefore) it 
would evidently be Impossible for an external 
observer to decide whether the rituals had 
been done in accordance, with textual direc- 
tions . . . . The sceptical observer cannot 
prove his suspicion and indeed his scepticism 
depends upon a false inductive procedure, in 
which observable physical actions are taken to 
be crucial when the whole point is that they are 
pot, "Thus the essential points that might influ- 
ence the quality, and, by extension, the status 
. ofthe temple priests, turn out to be factors that 
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Into the Eternal Present 
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The contents of Brian Aldiss's Seasons in 
Flight, its blurb states, "blend legend, fairy tale 
and fable"; The Opium General (dedicated 
" “To all women at war") is introduced by 
Michael Moorcock as probably his "most ov- 
ertly political" book. The two books prove to 
have features in common, however. Contrary 
to expectations, six of Aldiss's ten stories are 
political in character. "The Plain, the Endless 
Plain” is n Nuclear Age parable. For genera- 
tions, an aiien race has been crossing a mono- 
tonous wilderness, surviving hardship and 
enemy pursuit. Finally, the promised land is 
sighted; "And at that moment enormous lights 
lit the sky overhead. . . . And there were huge 
roaring noises. The ground shook. And a daz- 
zling brilliance . . . shone down from above 
and extinguished them.” Another holocaust, 
on Earth , forms the backdrop of “The Gods i n 
Flight", the gods being American military 
kingpins who seek refuge from their apocalyp- 
tic handiwork on an East Indian island, only to 
offend its supernatural guardian. Unfortunate- 
ly, Aldiss's execution of this promising idea 
involves too much scene-setting, too little inci- 
dent. 

“Igur and the Mountain" and "Incident in a 
Far Country" are imitation folk-tales which 
cynically reverse the usual formula whereby 
evil is confounded and virtue rewarded. In the 
first, the mayor of a peasant village attempts to 
stop the exploitation of local labour. Failing, 
he accepts Injustice opd joins the exploiting 
. . pyerdogs. In the second, a prince's enlightened 
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attitude towards slavery spells disaster for him- 
self, his slaves, and his country. A third imita- 
tion, "The Other Side of the Lake", deals, less 
sharply, with the ideologies that come between 
peoples. Tile final political tale, the lightweight 
"Consolations of Age", brings face-to-face the 
deposed chiefs of warring African tribes. Un- 
ited in rejection, they forget traditional en- 
mities. Notable among the remaining stories is 
“The Girl Who Sang", which holds a double 
interest; one of the few here to show Aldiss 
operating satisfyingly, it is set on Helliconia, 
scene of his trilogy-in-progress. 

White Aldiss's collection is more political 
than anticipated, Moorcock's is less so. Its 
most frankly committed writing occurs in two 
essays which, along with a book review, bring 
up the rear. “Starship Stormtroopers" assaults 
the "Implicit authoritarianism" of certain SF 
writers (pre-eminently Robert Heinlein), 
“Who’ll be Next?" the prosecution of radical 
bookshops under the Obscene Publications 
Act. Perversely, the book's title is taken from 
its least political, and least substantial, story - 
about a woman whose drug-dealing lover is 
succumbing to delusions. 

The main attraction is "The Alchemist’s 
Question", the novel-length swansong of 
Moorcock’s best-known creation, Jerry Corn- 
elius. Other characters from the Cornelius 
troupe dominate the proceedings, though. 
That redoubtable scientist. Miss Brunner, 
seizes power in Britain and strives, in custom- 
arily aberrant fashion, to engineer “the New 
Millenium". Her plan for tomorrow embodies 
Conservatism at its most reactionary. She 
dreams of a quasi-medieval society: a reborn 
Britain “purified and purged” of modern “de- 
cadence and self-indulgence”. Since that Uto- 
pia could only change for the worse, she 
dreams, too, of turning the river of history 
“into a tranquil lake”, of establishing “the 
Eternal Present" - the Party In Nineteen Eigh- 
ty-Four l\ad the same objective - by inducing, 
through global war 6r other means, a nuclear 
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winter. This will, she believes, hold the world 
in cryogenic suspension until she and her min- 
ions, safely sheltered, can create the perfect 
conditions for a static society. Leading the 
opposition, with "a mixture of maths and mys- 
ticism", are Una Persson and Jerry’s sister, 
Catherine. Though hugely outnumbered, they 
defeat Miss Brunner decisively at Glastonbury 
Tor by tapping the power of a Celtic goddess. 
At the climax of the battle, a partial reprise of 
The Final Programme- the first novel in Moor- 
cock’s Cornelius tetralogy - takes place: Jerry 
and Catherine fuse to form a golden egg that 
may produce the all-purpose human being to 
whom the future belongs. Essentially, the con- 
flict in "The Alchemist’s Question” is between 
antithetical styles of female leadership. “Gen- 
der finks” like Miss Brunner - and, by implica- 
tion. Mrs Thatcher - use what Moorcock’s in- 
troduction terms “predominantly male dialec- 
tic and methods" and ore dedicated to the sta- 
tus quo, while Una Persson stands for “a 
genuine feminist strategy" that will facilitate 
permanent change for the better. 

In the three linked stories that complete the 


volume, a KGB agent relates his exwri^ 
before and during a Third World wEX 
between China and a Soviet-An? 

amance. ByfarthemostaccompUshedrfS 

is Crossing into Cambodia", an Ao/jimflw!!. 
Isaac Babel that recaptures much of thehLc 
grace of the stones in Red Cavalry, ^ 
Both Aldiss and Moorcock move outride 
familiar territory in these collections. Mm. 
cock, of course, is not really noted as a Z. 
wnter, and here ("Crossing Into CamboS 
excepted) seems constrained by both theshm 
ter form and the untypical, flat near-realism be 
employs. The longer harlequinade of 'Du 
Alchemist’s Question” is markedly superior 
though even this is smaller in scale and less 
ambitious than the later novels in the Comelha 
tetralogy. Aldus is highly regarded for his 
stones. In this collection, though, while some 
are comparative successes, none ranks with his 
best. Aldiss has not taken and transformed (be 
stuff of tale and legend, but has curtailed his 
inventiveness, moving towards a simpler, foil, 
loric style which diminishes the qualities that 
make his other work distinctive. 


Something happened, twice 


Colin Greenland 

DORIS LESSING 

The Diaries of Jane Somers 

510pp. Michael Joseph. £9.95. 

0718125177 

Jane Somers, “Janna" as she styles herself, is 
forty-nine, assistant editor of a glossy woman’s 
magazine, successful romantic novelist and 
quasi-sociological essayist. Smart, popular, 
wealthy, dashing Janna suffers a sudden and 
devastating attack of Anno Domini for which 
even the horrible deaths from cancer of her 
husband and her mother have not prepared 
her. She realizes that all her grooming 
“amounts to a holding operation against an 
invisible enemy who is every day becoming 
stronger”. The angel of this unpleasant annun- 
ciation is a filthy old woman she meets in the 
chemist’s and accompanies home, following 
her indoors uninvited and without a .word of 
explanation. 

Thus part one, “The Diary of a Good Neigh- 
bour", detailing Janna's attendance on the 
magnificent and terrible Maudie Fowler as she 
rages off this mortal coil. In part two, “If the 
Old Could . . Janna overbalances into the 
convenient arms of a handsdme leonine stran- 
ger at Tottenham Court Road Underground 
Station. Again without a word, they fall in 
love, and meeting again by accident next morn- 
ing in Soho Square inaugurate an odd, hope- 
less affair; the two are almost masochistic in 
their commitment to its unsatlsfactbriness; 

As in earlier novels (The Golden Notebook’, 
Briefing for a Descent into Hell), Doris Les- 
sing's protagonist undergoes traumatic spir- 
itual rehabilitation by immersion in a more 
vital, more desperate undercurrent, of exist- 
ence. But there is something so contrived, so 
abrhpt, about the ways Lessing shoves her in, 


al and science fictional devices to negotialeaDd 
even emphasize the disparity between art and 
life. The Diaries of Jane Somers , a novel mas- 
querading as a pair of journals, arrives in a 
splendid blaze of ambiguity; but it all proves to 
be concerned with the reception of the text, not 
with its meaning. The meaning - that time 
passes and we fail - is supposed to be 
unequivocal, though the book Itself has 
changed. Both parts were first published separ- 
ately as the work of Jane Somers herself, 
understood to be a pseudonymous but "well- 
known female journalist”. This stratagem Les- 
sing adopted in 1981 to test her suspicion that 
publishers’ readers, editors and reviewers re- 
spond more to an author’s name than to (he 
work itself. Her regular hardback and paper- 
back houses both rejected The Diary of a Good 
Neighbour before it was accepted by MiAal 
Joseph, who published her first novel 71 k 
Grass is Singing in 1950. The secret of Jpne 
Somers survived a half-dozen mixed reviews, 
and even fewer for If the Old Could . . .'earlier 
this year. 

While the first novel was, in Lessing's words, 
“a little experiment", the composition of a 
second can only indicate that she was enjoying 
the freedom of anonymity. (“As Jane Somers j 
wrote in ways that Doris. Lessing cannot. ) 
Obviously, since first learning who the author 
really was, Michael Joseph have been eageny 
awaiting the day of this reissue, to bask in the 
publicity and count the takings. .Le^ 1 ^ 
accepts, however disapprovingly, that pub- 
lishers’ promotion departments cannot func- 
tion with “no 'personality', no photograph, n 
story. In other words, in order to sell a book ^ 
order to bring it to attention, you need m 
than the book, you need the television app - 
ance." This she duly -provided, revealing ner 
“story” in an interview on Channel 4 on the ew 
of publication of The Diaries of Jane Somw- 
And it is hard to see what, other than pub . v* 


twice, that her adventures seem almost like 
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Below the city on the hill 


Ma rv Kathleen Benet 

JAYNE ANNE PHILLIPS 
Machine Dreams 

331 pp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571 133983 

Apart from some politicians in an election 
vear everyone admits that America is a flawed 
paradise, that not everybody lives in the city on 
Se hill But it takes an accomplished novelist 1 
l0 demonstrate how far away the American ] 
dream can be for some citizens. Jayne Anne i 
Phillips, in her first novel (she is toe author of a « 

fine collection of short stories, Black Tickets), ^ 
here shows herself to be such a writer. 

Her story is refracted through the viewpoints 
o( lour members of a family. Mother Jean and 
father Mitch have memories of the Second . 
World War and of the transition from a life of 
coal mining and small farming in West Virginia 
io a world of construction work, used cars, 
unemployment and Jean's eventual knowledge 
that "It turned out I couldn’t keep anyone 
safe." 

Their children, Danner and Billy, have a 
different culture that is eerily the same - the 
same sexual mishaps and accidental alliances, 

Future shock 

Neville Shack 

JOYCE THOMPSON 
Conscience Place 
255pp. Viking. £8.95. 

067080064 3 
TREVOR HOYLE 
Vail 

l&pp. John Calder. Paperback, £4.95. 

0714540552 

In the age of nuclear fission most things might 
tall apart. The sqileamish already identify the 
prerent day with an area of futuristic fiction; 
spstimt human beings balk at becoming 
spooks. J. G. : Ballard’s dictum that the only 
truly alien planet is Earth stands vindicated. 
So, in fictional terms, you can grade subject- 
matter from the everyday-familiar to the 
almost unimaginable. These two novels try just 
that, projecting their content Into a future 
which might be current next month or next 
year. 

The texture of Joyce Thompson's Conscien- 
ce Place is futuristic, the landscape abstracted 
from contemporary America, but Its thrust 
comes from the implication that it could well be 
happening at this very moment; some of the 
features are either plausible or factual , or both. 
We are told about a President who tries to 
stimulate the economy by raising military 
spending to wartime levels and reduces en- 
vfrbnmental protections. The main setting of 
the story, though, is a secret even to him. 
There are chilling ironies involved where this 
Parable about innocence overlaps with a recog- 


and a war of their own, Vietnam. Danner, like 
her mother, knows of war only as something 
that takes men abroad (for the first and only 
time in the lives of any of these characters) and 
wrecks them. Patriotism, the government, the 
authority behind all this, is represented only by 
the automaton-officer, trained to show blank 
official concern, who appears with the inevit- 
able telegram. 

War and peace are connected in the men’s 
lives in ways they don't quite understand. 
Mitch is a salesman for the heavy strip-mining 
machinery that devastates his childhood para- 
dise, the farm and its surrounding countryside 
of woods and streams with swimming holes. He 
brings similar machinery to the natives of New 
Guinea, then, back home, has nightmares ab- 
out the horrors America and the war have 
unleashed upon this primitive land. But he 
doesn't make the conscious connection: 
spreading this version of the modern world is 
just what you do to make a precarious living. 
Similarly, Billy adores aeroplanes and as a 
child sneaks into the local air show. He makes 
no attempt to avoid the draft, though Danner 
urges him to, and the helicopters of Vietnam 
seem like something he has unconsciously been 
asking for all along. 


These men don’t love themselves and don't 
particularly love the women in their lives. The 
burden of family falls on Jean, whose life has 
been all struggle. "We had the Depression and 
then the war; we didn’t have to go looking for 
something to happen." Families start because 
someone gets pregnant; they end because life 
places too many demands on the partners. 
Around the nucleus of Mitch’s family revolve a 
number of case histories from that element of 
American society that considers itself well 
above “white trash" but that is still suspicious 
of alliances with anyone outside the working 
class, fearing exploitation and heartbreak. 

One slightly bothersome question remains, 
though: do people really have quite so little fun 
out of their lives, even marginal lives like 
these? Phillips is careful not to go over the 
border into black horror, she keeps things de- 
liberately realistic, but we feel that the horror 
is always there, ready to engulf these fragile 
beings. Without saying that the book should be 
more like Lisa Alther’s Klnflicks , which treats 
similar material in knockabout style, or with- 
out trying to deny that the house of Southern 
gothic now has many mansions, couldn't the 
party in this wing of it sometimes provide a few 
laughs? 


AUTHOR; AUTHOR— — — 
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nibble realitv managed not to exclude any possibility at the E* 

The Place is a self-contained refuge designed ^ cli p- a * 

for the deformed children of workers who have rarefeUy weighed sentences; G1 

had nuclear accidents and been exposed to Bradbury inscitoing a Martian O 

radiation. Its original charter, sanctioned by sna ° es ° r . y 80 

President Kennedy brought together human- 1°™™ depicri ons of life after the * 

rtarian intent- care f °r genetic nuclear holocaust inflate in our imaginations, it 

motives of official expediency. The People, as terrifying potential that 

they are described remain oblivious to the "WJ® hether Qr nQ y t include the « 
outside world. The Fathers, sctendfic. J 

paternalistic expertsmomtor P^ s * and “- that the social and physical terrain of 

gage in cultural conditioning. T^e most stnk- g. nd - n thfi not . loo -distant future resem- s 
ing aspect of the mutants is that they are her- g s [ ag .beap. Of course, everything is 

maphroditic; this helps to rale out reproduc- oddbaH turning au ff a cating\y unwholesome, 
tion. Another method used for preventing it is poUution flourishes everywhere, an endless 
the invention of a concept, the Excitement, an trescence of consumerism; showbiz, media 
auto-eroricism programmed to be the ultimate bade Md ynrh K dominate toe streets of.-: 
experience. All people are designated mascu- ^ ondon ^ topography has been hit by fu- , 

line. The Fathers fabricate a new order, start- ture . ghocki Harrods has an average of ten , 

ing from the first principles of perception. three actual blasts a week. The ] 

Subversion eventually conies about through popular reflexes of blitz patriotism and_che- ] 

tamoerine with innocence. Bartholomew, a qu e-book journalists’ voyeurism jump off the j 

sensiHve film-maker, strains against the limits pag e. The extremism of all this Serves a com- s 

of understanding and feeling imposed upon edy which is even blacker than the diesel and ] 

him Brother Alice, an anthropologist outsider grime with which the eponymous hero covers, i 

working in the Place and, for professional pur- his head for his appearance on television, ] 

noses altered to a male identity, awakens his fronting a programme called Bootstraps. ■ 1 
SSs and enlightens him. Alice’s own emo- Vail has ended up in toe capital after hfe wife . 

dons have overcome the constraints of her and daughter have boto met bad ends dunng a ] 

positron and combine with political disaffec- . motorway journey. Soon after his arrival he 

5mi The eventual revolt is doomed, and a becomes a pawn for nefarious interests, andis 

crack-down by the Fathers follows. In ciandes- sucked into a whirlpool °^8 rot ^ ques ’ 

tine ways, however, toe People’s knowledge phomaniacs and pseuds. Huge _ ^ces outface 

l _ been ex tended. Perhaps the more effective commonplace careerism. Vail indulges both 

conSDlracv now is the one which keeps toe hi 8 paranoia and toe illusion of serendipity. 

mitside world in the dark. Here the author has These give rise to the funniest scenes. - 

outside worm in me am* Ep i sodc follows episode, interspersed with 

some reassuring, tongue-in-cheek pre-existen- 

— tialism. Vail still professes, more than half-way 

M the samshsw you Want for a little through the book, a touching faith in the 
jUvl Oh well, I reckon bU rice-eating ordered mechanism of the universe and in the 

l spittera.” , • i •’ opposing poles of the electromagnetosphere. 

T . Entropy filially catches up with him. The sce- 

197 ' n ario collapses into total anarchy, and its ear- 

avagnlno 1 Uer drills are overwhelmed by a mayhem of 

; - espionage and mad opportunism. , 
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